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Markey malarkey 
A congressman stabs himself in the PAC 


by Steven Waldman 





4 ear Friend, I am writing to you from 
Hiroshima,” begins the emotional let- 
ter from Massachusetts Representative 

Edward Markey. “Here, 40 years ago, the nuclear 
arms race began. It is a brilliant summer afternoon 
as I look out my hotel window. But earlier this 
morning, as I visited Ground Zero, | was 
overwhelmed by the enormity of what happened 
here.” 

Markey, the author of the nuclear-freeze bill 
that passed the House of Representatives in 1983, 
goes on to say that having come “face-to-face” 
with the effects of nuclear war, he now believes 
“more firmly than ever that we must either reverse 
this insane-arms race, or likely in this generation 
see the end of life as we know it.” The letter, 
written last year on the stationery of Hiroshima’s 
All Nippon Hotel, implored potential donors to use 
the political system to stop this madness by 
helping to elect memibers of Congress committed 


to freezing the arms race. 

Eighty-three-year-old Eula McNabb of Dallas, 
Texas, agreed with Markey’s pitch. She doesn’t 
remember whether it was this letter or one of 
several others Markey sent her that prompted her 
last year to mail a $100 check to one of Markey’s 
political-action committees (PACs), the US Com- 
mittee Against Nuclear War. She felt strongly that 
only by contributing money to campaigns could 
she help defeat well-financed candidates, who, she 
says, “get their support from the military-industrial 
complex.” Because there are so many good 
candidates out there, she says, she turned to the 
PAC “so they can decide which candidate is 
worthy.” 

But Ed Markey’s PAC didn’t spend Eula 
McNabb’s $100 on helping candidates. In fact, over 
the course of its life, the US Committee Against 
Nuclear War has spent only $40,000 — three 

Continued on page 8 
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An admirer’s 
concerns 


by Tony Hill 


et us now praise a notorious 
L= John R. Silber, the 

seventh president of Boston 
University. To the puzzlement and 
dismay of many of my friends, | 
have long admired John Silber — 
perhaps because, unlike them, | 
believe I understand him, and 
perhaps because I have seen parts 
of him they. have not. 

Since arriving at Boston Univer- 
sity 15 years ago, Silber has worked 
a wonder. He has taken an institu- 
tion that was floundering in red ink 
and suffering from a_ perennial 
inferiority complex induced by its 
distinguished sister schools across 
the Charles and by the force of his 
leadership lifted it to fiscal stability 
and unprecedented prestige. BU 
will never have Harvard’s history 
or MIT’s renown for technical 
genius, but thanks to Silber, it has 
emerged from the academic nether 
realm to become a significant play- 
er among the universities of the 
world. 

Moreover, Silber himself has 
become the nation’s most for- 
midable university leader. Derek 
Bok, who became president of 
Harvard the year before Silber 
came to BU, is an eminent figure, 
but more because of the prestige of 
the university he heads than 
through anything he has ac- 
complished in that office. Indeed, 
measured against the achievements 
of such former Harvard presidents 
as Eliot, Lowell, and Conant, both 
in Cambridge and as national 
leaders of American education, Bok 
stands as a minor figure. Even on 
his own campus, he has had less 
influence than have either Henry 
Rosovsky or John Dunlop, the 
deans of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences during the bulk of Bok’s 
tenure. 

Silber, on the other hand, alone 
among the university presidents of 
his era, is a throwback to the days 

Continued on page 6 
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THIS JUST IN. . . 





WATERSHED 


Lost in the fury last week over the president's veto of 
a Clean Water Act that would have provided $100 
million for clean-up of Boston Harbor was the sound of 
the Massachusetts Water Resources Authority (MWRA) 
announcing that it will assume responsibility for fixing 
the area’s 108 combined sewer overflows (CSOs). A CSO 
is a spot where sewage pipes overflow. In Boston much 
of the piping that carries domestic wastewater also 
receives storm runoff. Whén the volume exceeds what 
the pipes can carry, the sewage spills over. CSOs, which 
dot the Charles and Mystic Rivers and the inner Boston 
Harbor, are one of the Harbor’s principal sources of 
pollution and one of the reasons Harbor beaches are so 
often fouled after a heavy storm. 

Before the MWRA took charge of the area’s sewer 
system, environmentalists had been involved ina 
seemingly endless wrangle with the MDC (the MWRA’s 
predecessor) over who was responsible for remedying 
the CSO problem. That undertaking is expected to cost 
hundreds of millions of dollars. Yet until it is done, the 
Harbor will never truly be clean. 

On Halloween the MWRA announced it would 
assume that huge responsibility. The authority will 
pursue a number of remedial possibilities, including 
deep-tunnel storage of the overflow, the separation of 
the storm and domestic systems, and on-site treatment 
of flows. Peter Shelley, a lawyer for the Conservation 
Law Foundation, the public-interest environmental 
lobby that has been one of the driving forces behind the 
Harbor clean-up, considers the MWRA’s willingness to 
tackle the problem one of the most important steps to 
date toward a clean Harbor. “It’s something that the 
MDC just never would have done,” he said. ‘‘It’s a very 
impressive demonstration that they [the MWRA] do 
mean business about cleaning the Harbor.” 


METER MOD 


We have seen the future, and it is parking meters. 
Electronic digital-display parking meters. Duncan 
Industries, of Rolling Meadows, Illinois, is calling this 
the first revolution in parking meters since a tribe of 
visionaries installed the original contraption 51 years 
ago in Oklahoma City. 

Duncan, America’s leading maker of parking meters, 
expects to begin mass production of the new device ina 
couple of weeks and to ship 5000 this year. And the 
company expects the high-tech marvel to render 
obsolete the three million or so mechanical meters 
currently loitering on street corners nationwide. Among 
other advantages, the new models boast electronic coin 
discriminators — the better to nab you when you try to 
sneak in that 10-yen piece. Also, thanks to solid-state 
electronics, the new design involves fewer moving parts. 
That translates (theoretically) into fewer breakdowns, 
which translates (theoretically, again) into fewer angry 
notes, about $#&*!?! #! breakdowns, for ticketers to 
ignore. The electronic wizardry also keeps track of 
parking time more accurately and can display how long 
ago your parking time expired. Duncan suggests that 
cities could even adjust their fines according to how 
blatantly scofflaws overstay their welcome. 

If you're itching to get a glimpse of tomorrow today, 
hie yourself over to the local test installation: 20 of the 
revolutionary metal-eaters are gracing the parking lot 
across from Logan Airport's Terminal D. 


LAUGHING MATTER 


Knock knock. 

Who’s there? 

Little old lady. 

Little old lady who? 

Why, I never knew you could yodel. 

And most people don’t know that time is running out 
to celebrate the golden anniversary of the knock-knock 
joke, born in 1936. Charlie Orr knows. As founder and 
president of the National Knock Knock Joke Club, the 
man referred to by his club’s 10,000 members as Mr. 


Knock Knock knows a lot of things, including 148,000 
knock-knock jokes — and counting. He’s been writing 
them down and numbering them and categorizing them 
by subject for the last 10 years. “It's what keeps me out 
of mischief in retirement,” he explains. 

Although Orr is an obsessed collector, he has also 
distinguished himself as a historian of the genre. The 
knock-knock joke began, he says, in the speakeasies of 
the Prohibition era. Customers would knock on the 
standard sliding window; proprietors would ask, “Who's 
there?” The conversational pattern became imprinted in 
the minds of a generation. Meanwhile, the puns of 
Dorothy Parker were all the rage, and the two linguistic 
approaches were destined to meet. The first documented 
union occurred in a Philadelphia hotel. As Orr tells it, 
one lawyer was leaving the clubroom, and, on a whim, 
turned to his companion to say, “Knock, knock.” 

“Who's there?” came the response. 

“Ranger.” 

“Ranger who?” 

“Ranger clothes before you leave here.” 

“It’s not,” says Orr, “too bad for a beginning.” 
Anyone who wants to honor the tradition can send 
their jokes to Mr. Knock Knock, Healdsburg, California, 

95448. Consider the letter a birthday gift to Orr, who 
turns 72 on November 15. In his own honor, Orr offers 
this favorite: ’ 

Knock, knock. 

Who’s there? 

Lilac. 

Lilac who? 

Lilac hell about your age; I’ve been doing it for years. 


NATIONAL INQUIRER 


Attorney General Edwin Meese’‘s Justice Department, 
ever dedicated to purging foreign provocateurs and 
drug-crazed prosecutors from its’staff, has recently 
begun requiring job applicants to fill out 14-page 
questionnaires about their backgrounds. (Extensive 
background checks are also done on prospective 
employees.) 

“Did you use controlled substance listed under 
Question 1(a) in high school?”, applicants are asked. If 
the answer is “yes,” then the applicant must state how 
often the substance was used. And applicants are 
required to supply like information about drug use in 
college, after college but before law school, in law 
school, and after law school. 

The Justice Department also wants to know if an 
applicant has “ever been involved in the importation or 
sale of any illegal drugs or controlled substances.” If 
applicants answer affirmatively, they must provide the 
details of their smuggling. 

The form, which is processed by the Justice 
Department's “personnel security unit,” also asks 11 
questions about “financial responsibility.” Among the 
queries: “Have you ever had any unresolved differences 
of opinion with the Internal Revenue Service regarding 
your Federal Income Tax Returns?” and “Have you ever 
had an automobile repossessed for nonpayment?” 

Perhaps the strangest question on the form is “Do you 
have any foreign-born relatives currently living in the 
United States or foreign-born relatives currently living 
outside the United States?” Applicants who reply in the 
affirmative must then list those relatives and explain the 
“degree of contact with them.” 

Justice Department officials were unable to explain 
why they instituted the questionnaire — or who on earth 
they expected would provide details about their drug 
smuggling and narcotics consumption or nefarious 
dealings with foreign-born relatives. Indeed, one Justice 
Department spokesman said he was unable to find 
anyone there who was familiar with the questionnaire. 
But it has not gone unnoticed by the US Attorney’s office 
in Boston, where some prosecutors are hoping to draft a 
formal letter back to the Justice Department noting their 
concerns over the intrusive nature of the questions. 





(Thanks this week to Sharon Brody, Scot Lehigh, and 
Jim Schuh.) 





POSTAGE DUE 


by R. Jones 
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JOHN NORDELL 


Off to the reso 


PERSONALLY 


Shelter skelter 
BY RIC KAHN 









audacity to hold an anti-Duke demonstration in 

front of the State House on the Monday before 
Election Day, a day not even cold enough to cause a 
person to lose a finger from frostbite, for crissakes. A 
kindly Capitol cop walked up to one of the 
demonstrators and, with a brogue as wide as from here 
to Dublin, softly told him, “This is an aside, but it’s kind 
of a bad time to do it [hold a rally] when everyone's out 
campaigning.” 

Ah, that was the old days, copper. Time was, the 
homeless knew their place: the streets. The only time 
they opened their mouths was when one of their people 
froze to death, or to devour the peanut-butter-and-jelly 
sandwiches donated by the church group. This was 
before homelessness became a full-time job, a growth 
industry. Things have gotten so out of hand, with so 
many layers of providers and advocates, with politicians 
adopting the homeless as their symbolic stepchildren, 
that the people without homes felt they needed to start 
their own group — this radical Union of the Homeless. 

These new homeless, obviously greedy bastards, are 
not satisfied that the state and city have provided many 
of their number with Building-19-style emergency 
shelters — army cots and macaroni and cheese. 
Possessing some wild notion that they have not, by 
virtue of their lack of home and money, relinquished all 
rights to comment on matters human, the new homeless 
are demanding even more: in the shelters they want job 
training and education, no refusal of a bed to anyone, 
elimination of the ritualistic wait-forever lines that make 
people feel worthless, fair and dignified treatment with 
no favoritism. They even want to run the shelters 
themselves and then fold ‘em all up, to be put out of 
business by a system of higher-paying jobs and lower- 
priced housing. “Shelters are nothing more than 
poorhouses. They are institutions of social control, not 
places for social change,” says Dennis Culhane, an 
organizer and a member of the Union executive board, 
who promises that while the homeless are freezing their 
butts off this winter, the behinds of political leaders will 
be squirming in the hot seat. 

In stepping on anybody who gets in the way of their 
goal, which is the utterly outrageous desire for health 
and home, these upstart homeless are muddying the 
national images of High and Mighty Mike Dukakis, who 
is presidential timber, no less, and Sugar Ray Flynn, who 
believes he is on the cutting edge of care for street people 
because he has taken more head counts than a Boy Scout 
leader on a field trip to Disney World. The Union of the 
Homeless lumps the dynamic duo in a league with 

Josiah Quincy, once chairman of the Massachusetts 
legislature’s Committee on the Pauper Laws, who wrote, 
in the year of our Lord eighteen hundred and twenty- 
one, “ 1) That of all modes of providing for the poor, the 
most wasteful, the most expensive, and most injurious to 
their morals and destructive of their industrious habits is 
that of supply in their own families. 2) That the most 
economical mode is that of Alms Houses. . . .” 

In the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
six, we're talking about the almshouse known as the 
Long Island Shelter for the homeless. The Last Resort. 
This vacation spot, funded to the tune of $1.1 million 
annually from the state and half a million from the city 
of Boston, which operates the shelter, possesses the aura 
of “an asylum, . . .a leper colony,” says Dennis Culhane. 
Jim Stewart, a member of the board of directors of the 
Massachusetts Coalition for the Homeless, says the 
retreat conjures up images of “an internment camp.” In 
a recent letter to the city of Boston, the state Department 


T he Greater Boston Union of the Homeless had the 
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of Public Welfare pointed out “basic and immediate 
problems that need to be corrected” at Long Island — 
busted windows, inadequate bathrooms and showers, 
shortage of comfortable socialization areas, and general 
lack of maintenance and repair for the entire shelter. The 
city, always two steps behind the homeless and one step 
behind the state, says fix-its and 50 more beds are on the 
way. 

When Ray Flynn feels homeless, he can always duck 
into the Parkman House. Some folks suggest that the 
mayor ought to plan a junket to Long Island instead. 

* * * 

A trip to Long Island may end up in the toilet, but it 
starts with the bobbing and weaving line-up on Mass 
Ave adjacent to Boston City Hospital. Not having 
anything better to do on Election Day, and figuring I can 
do some advance work for Raybo, I hop in line with my 
fellow nonvoters. 

The line-up for the homeless shuttle bus starts at 
noon. I am handed a piece of paper bearing the number 
12. Guy in front of me is trying to learn a new language. 
He says to the guy next to him, “Lee, how do you say 
‘pussy’ in Vietnamese?” Lee shakes his head, says, “No, 
no.” Behind me there’s a dude holding a chessboard, a 
pregnant lady, a guy who just got laid off from factory 

work in Southie, four guys drinking out of brown paper 
bags, and three old ladies with shopping bags and butts 
in their mouths. People are standing or they’re sitting on 
Boston Heralds here on the cold sidewalk, hemorrhoid 
city. 

At 1:301 spot my man Big L over by Boston City. Big L, 
37, lost his life to cocaine, hit Long Island for nine 
months, Says he got barred in September for 
complaining about macaroni-and-cheese dinners three 
nights in a row. Big L says, “It’s degrading, man. No 
matter how cold it is they still make you wait outside. 
Ain’t no hope left in that shit. Grown adults, and they 
treat you like kids. They shut the TV off at nine and then 
it’s lights out, that’s the ballgame, as if you got 
something else better to do.” 

At 3:20 they let a group of us into the intake center. 
Two guys, one woman pat us down with white plastic 
gloves. “They're afraid they might catch poverty,” Jim 
Stewart had told me the day before. They’re on the 
lookout for weapons, alcohol, drugs. A lady sees I’m a 
first-timer, tells me the return bus runs tomorrow 
morning from 6:30 to 8:30. “Then the whole thing starts 
over again,” she says. 

I sit on a brown wooden chair and wait for the bus. 
Outside a fight starts. Guy got caught cutting to the front 
of the line and pulled a knife. No wonder. Nine buses 
carrying 40 homeless each. Three hundred sixty beds. 
The other night, I heard, they turned away 125 homeless. 
The city says it was 40 and they were taken to Pine 
Street. At 3:38 the first bus arrives. Lady in charge 
shouts, “Canes and crutches only.” | catch the second 
bus, at four, The guy sitting next to me is leaning on me 
hard. Why does this guy have to sit on my lap? Heading 
for Long Island, the bus carrying the exiles from Main 
Street hops onto the Southeast Expressway, gets off at 
Neponset, travels down a long and winding road, past a 
marsh, a manned gate, a pistol range, through some tall 
brush, over a rickety bridge, around a curve, and 
deposits us at 4:25 in front of some tired brown buildings 
in the middle of nowheresville. 

The Long Island lifers, part of the permanent shelter 
class, know where they’re going and head for the second 
and third floors. I hit the third. Big blue room with rows 
and rows of beds. Looks like a hospital ward. Feels like 
a prison. I wait in line for a bed. Number eight. A white 
US Navy blanket over a gray blanket, with two sheets 
that together don’t cover the mattress. A guy next to me 
says, ‘What are these, doilies?” There’s no rubber cover 
on the mattress, a potential public-health hazard, 
homeless advocates say, for any place with such high 
turnover. 

I check out the bathrooms. The paint is peeling in 
some of the showers. There are no doors on the 
bathroom stalls, no curtains on the showers. The 
homeless don’t need privacy. Lucky they’re not 
Continued on page 30 
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LETTERS 





We welcome responses from readers. 
Letters should be typed (double-spaced) 
if that’s possible, and every letter must 
include the writer's name and address, 
as well as a telephone number (we‘d 
appreciate one where we can reach you 
during business hours). The last is solely 
for purposes of verification: as you can 
see on this page, only the writer's name 
and town are printed, and these may be 
withheld if there is good reason. 

All letters are subject to editing 
for considerations of space, fairness, 
and literacy. 





SENSIBILITY 
AND SENSE 


In “Sense and Sensibility” (Arts, 
October 28), Owen Gleiberman claims 
that “Wild Wild Life” is “perhaps the 
most purely happy single Talking Heads 
have released.”’ The pure happiness of 
the song revolves around the 
implication of chemical inspiration, 
chemical dependence, and chemical 
deception. It’s there in the song. It’s not 
really a “happy” style. 

As for Gleiberman’s critique of 
David Lynch's Blue Velvet (Arts, 
September 23), it ranks with the finest 
I've read anywhere. He fell in love with 
the film, and you could tell. Bravo! 

Stephen Donan 
New Bedford 


REAL SELVES 


It is always interesting to see just how 
much people are willing to let their 
personal obsessions distract them from 
making an objective judgment of a 
situation. Blue Velvet studies such 
situations, and Deborah Haynes's letter 
(October 28) is also interesting in 
this sense. 

Haynes flatly condemns the film as 
“hip pornography” and criticizes 
director David Lynch for his use of 
violence in the story's plot, and for his 
portrayals of women in the film. As was 
the case with the cries of protest over 

Godard’s Hail Mary, I wonder if the 
critic in this case has bothered to see the 
film in question. I cannot help but 
wonder whether this might be the case, 
since the criticism is attacking certain 
parts of the film while totally 
overlooking the overall statement of the 
film. Anyone who thinks that Blue 
Velvet is an endorsement (6r even an 
exploitation) of violence, and specifically 
violence against women, is consciously 
ignoring the manner in which it is being 
presented. 

Haynes's first criticism is that the film’s 
main female characters are mother, 
virgin, and whore. Haynes criticizes 
Lynch for touting the portrayal of 
women as defined by the men around 
them, but she ignores the fact that such 
extremes (naive innocence and bestial 
insanity) are equally apparent in the 
film’s male characters, and the climax of 
the film is the protagonist's distress at 
finding himself behaving on both levels. 
Lynch is no more endorsing the roles of 
women as virgin or whore than he is 
endorsing the roles of men as naive boy 
or rapist-murderer (or Elephant Man or 
Eraserhead for that matter). Lynch’s 
concern is with extremes — blissful 
innocence and the nightmarish 
undertow that accompanies it — and if 
some of his characterizations may seem 
one-dimensional, it serves to add 
dramatic effect in highlighting those 
extremes. 

I also disagree with the idea that 
directors should have to stick to 
politically acceptable characters. Lynch’s 
film is a reflection of reality; if you think 
that you can’t find any mothers, virgins, 
or whores in small-town America, fine, 
but remember that the burden of proof 
is On you. 

Next Haynes attacked Lynch's 
portrayal of violence against women and 
complained that “films such as Blue 
Velvet serve to legitimize violence in our 
culture.” Rambo legitimizes violence, 
Body Double presents sexual violence 
against women in a clearly exploitative 
fashion, but Blue Velvet is one of the 
most disturbing films I’ve ever seen. The 
scene in which the psychotic Frank 


sexually assaults his victim is thoroughly 
repulsive, and Lynch is clearly not 
appealing to the Friday the 13th crowd; 
the same goes for the bed-violence 
scene, and the protagonist is later 
haunted by nightmares of his brutal 
behavior. In that key scene, Lynch 
makes it quite clear that sexual violence 
is not being romanticized; rather, it is 
portrayed as something terrifying. 

What I am most opposed to in 
Haynes's letter is her commitment to 
blacklisting a film based on its content 
as divorced from artistic statement. All 
the characters in Blue Velvet have a 
basis in reality. And isn’t it better to 
explore and try to explain our reality, no 
matter how ugly or twisted it may be? 
Hearts and Minds was both disturbing 
and violent. It had to be in order to 
portray reality, yet it was anything but 
exploitative. The same goes for Blue 
Velvet. 

Giovanni A. Fazio 
Newton 


CONTRA 


In “Fast and Lose” (News, October 
28), Ric Kahn executes a vapid harangue 
to four vets fasting to protest the 
criminal sicking of contras on Nicaragua. 
Why pick on four well-meaning, ethical 
men, when the covert sorties against 
civilians go on in this minuscule 
country? “Fast and Lose” was witless 
and a waste of your gadfly space. 

Stella Penzer 
Newton 


THE WAY 
IT WAS 


It was nice to see the Lloyd Schwartz 
in-depth reply to my letter about Girl 
Crazy (September 16), especially since 
the facts were accurate. However, it is 
unjust to complain that “But Not for Me” 
was sung rapidly and “used as an excuse 
for a series of impersonations.” This is 
the way it was done in the show, with 
the endorsements of the Gershwins. In 
fact, if Joan Sutherland ever stars in a Girl 
Crazy production, Richard Bonynge will 
see that it is done that way and will add 
unpublished songs to the production. 
Alas, it is American music and therefore 
deserves no thought or respect. (Listen to 
the way Ira’s rhyme schemes are trashed 
in the third film version, When the Boys 
Meet the Girls, in 1965). 

Richard Sebolt 
Springfield 


TEACHERS’ 
SNIT 


Massachusetts teachers are impressed 
with how far Scot Lehigh has come in 
only 10 weeks. In “A+ on the Litmus 
Test” (News, August 19), Lehigh 
took the Massachusetts Teachers 
Association to task, claiming that its 
endorsement for lieutenant governor 
was based on “little more than a 
candidate’s propensity to pander” on the 
issue of teacher salaries. 

But MTA‘s concern over teacher 
salaries is far more reflective of popular 
sentiment than Lehigh was willing to 
admit. Every public-opinion poll in 
recent years agrees that if we are serious 
about attracting the best and the 
brightest into education, and committed 
to keeping good teachers in the 
classroom, we must pay them more. 
That's why MTA supported a 
guaranteed $18,000 minimum saiary, 
and across-the-board'salary increases for 
all teachers, during the debate over 
education-reform legislation two-years 
ago. 

Yet Lehigh took MTA to the 
woodshed for making support of higher 
teacher salaries a major criterion upon 
which to base a major political 
endorsement. 

That's why it was so interesting to 
read Lehigh’s article “The How-To 
Governor” (News, November 4), in 
which he takes Governor Dukakis to 
task for failing to advocate more 
strenuously for higher teacher salaries 
during the education-reform debate. 

“It is generally agreed that, to improve 


public education, teachers’ salaries must 


be raised so that more talented people 
will be attracted to the profession,” 
Lehigh wrote. “Indeed, the governor's 
original education-reform bill, filed in 
1984, recognized as much by calling for a 
minimum $18,000 starting salary for 
teachers and other mandatory boosts 
along the salary scale. But when that bill 
ran into legislative opposition, instead of 
lobbying hard, the governor allowed the 
proposal to die and let the legislature 
develop a bill of its own. The result is a 
bill long on incentives but short on 
mandates. Although it’s an interesting 
neoliberal experiment, Chapter 188 
simply doesn’t address the problems of 
teachers’ salaries in any concerted or 
consistent way. The $18,000 minimum 
was made a local option; so far, fewer 
than one-quarter of Massachusetts 
communities have elected to bring 
salaries to that level.” 

What are we to make of all this? 
Either one believes that it is acceptable 
to make support of higher teacher 
salaries a reasonable basis for assessing 
a politician’s commitment to education 
or one does not. 

MTA clearly believes that teacher 
salaries are an appropriate political 
litmus test, and while it was late in 
arriving, Scot Lehigh’s agreement on 
that point is truly welcome. 

Nancy J. Finkelstein 
MTA President 
Boston 


Scot Lehigh replies: 

I’m glad to see that Nancy Finkelstein 
now acknowledges that the issue of the 
$18,000 mandatory starting salary is 
indeed the MTA’s litmus test. At the 
time I wrote the first article she refers to, 
Finkelstein explained the MTA‘s 
decision to endorse Evelyn Murphy, 
who had no educational record, over 
State Senator Gerry D’Amico, the Senate 
chairman of the Education Committee 
and a politician with an 85 percent rating 
from the MTA, by saying, “We talked 
about leadership roles and vision and 
the ability to see the moment.” 

I don’t see the contradiction between 
my two articles that Finkelstein purports 
to, but let me clarify the matter this way. 
Yes, | think it is reasonable to make 
commitment to teachers’ salaries one of 
a number of bases for judging one’s 
commitment to education. No, I don’t 
believe it should be the only criterion — 
or, in Finkelstein’s words, a “political 
litmus test.’’ Perhaps the difference is 
best put this way: Finkelstein and the 
MTA looked at Gerry D’Amico — a 
person who, even by the MTA’‘s lights, 
has a very good record on education — 
decided he had fallen short on teachers’ 
salaries, and, with no apparent 
consideration of the other good things 
D’Amico has done, opted to endorse an 
opponent who had no educational 
record. The Phoenix looked at Michael 
Dukakis, decided that yes, he could have 
done more on the matter of teachers’ 
salaries (and on a range of other issues), 
but concluded that he was basically a 
committed, progressive governor and 
thus endorsed him for re-election. 


TOUGH IS 
BETTER 


I read with great interest your 
fascinating article on toilet paper, “On a 
Roll: Unraveling the Truth About Toilet 
Paper” (Lifestyle, October 21). As a 
recent arrival from the UK, I could fully 
empathize with Susan Buchsbaum’s 
dilemma. I think I can shed some light 
on why she gets through so many rolls 
each month — it’s simply because US 
toilet paper is too soft and too thin. Who 
wants a toilet roll (or “loo roll” as I still 
affectionately think of it) as soft as a 
pillow — who sleeps in the bathroom? 
Patriotically I say British is better, but for 
real toughness, try the public toilets of 
France or Spain. 

To the person who thought white 
paper was more ecologically sound than 
colored: sorry, but it’s bleached so just as 
bad! What you should look for (back in 
Europe) is that nonabsorbent buff- 
colored paper, slightly thinner than 
cardboard. 

Lyn Turpin 
Providence 
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Save 20-50% At Tweeter’s 30-Hour 


Outlet Store Clearance Sale, 


Thurs. Nov. 13th-Sunday Nov. 16th. 


Every day of the week the Tweeter Outlet Store offers new, 
demo, and open-box stereo and video components at drastically 
reduced prices. But this week our prices will be ridiculous. 

For 30 hours — at the Tweeter Outlet Store Clearance Sale! 


* Many New items, Some Demos, Some _ ® Sorry, All Sales Final 


¢ Full Manufacturters’ Warranties Apply 


* Quantities Very Limited — First Come, 
First Served 
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Bang & Olufsen 5000 System. 



































TWEETER’S 30-HOUR OUTLET STORE 


¢ Many One-of-a-Kind Open-Box Items 
SALE ONLY AT TWEETER’S OUTLET STORE: 878 COMMONWEALTH AVE., BOSTON 


B&O's top-of-the-line components: receiver, 





* Listings Are Only A Sampling — 
Hundreds Of items On Sale 




















Alpine 7300 car stereo compact disc 
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Denon AVC-500 audio-video surround 
sound amp, equalizer. Reg. $499.............. ? 


$499 « re 
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$49 Carver TX-11A high performance 
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Fisher 930 VHS VCR with MTS stereo, Dolby, “HQ”, remote control. 


(iustration may Not be |xact), REG... $549 ...cccccccvoresssnosesressnnsnesenensemeeees $429 





We accept all major credit cards. 
Not responsidie for typographical errors. 





Fisher 960 4-head VHS VCR with “HQ”, MTS, “VHS HiFi” sound. 
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Other Fisher Video Recorders From $249-$349. 
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The 
Silber 
lining 


by Tony Hill 


Continued from page 1 

of Eliot and Lowell, when the prestige of 
a university president was such that a 
Harvard functionary remarked of one of 
Lowell's visits to the White House, “The 
President is in Washington to see Mr. 
Roosevelt.” 

A telling measure of Silber’s impact is 
that this fall, in the midst of the hoopla 
surrounding Harvard's 350th 
anniversary, not only did a BU professor, 
Elie Wiesel, win the Nobel Peace Prize 
(thanks in large part to the campaign 
Silber waged in his behalf), but a woman 
arguably equally deserving of that honor, 
Coraz6n Aquino, chose to give the major 
address of her visit to Boston at BU, not 
Harvard. Her choice was based in part on 
the fact that the work of Boston 
University’s Center for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions — and not 
Harvard's Kennedy School of 
Government — had been instrumental in 
documenting, beyond even Ronald 
Reagan’s ability to deny, the fraud and 
perversion pérpetrated by Marcos in his 
final efforts to cling to power. 

So we come to this question: if Silber is 
such a hot ticket — the able 
administrator who, in his first year at BU, 
reduced a projected $8.8 million deficit to 
$143,000 and who has balanced the 
budget every year since, while increasing 
alumni giving ninefold and the value of 
the university endowment by 485 
percent; the far-sighted academic who 
has recruited dozens of prestigious 
scholars to BU; the educational 
spokesman who has offered intriguing 
solutions to problems ranging from the 
affordability of higher education to the 
political mismanagement of the nation’s 
public schools — why is he neither 
beloved nor revered, especially here on 
his own campus and in his adopted city? 

My answer to this question is that 
Silber is a man of heroic aspirations in a 
time and place where the antihero is in 
vogue. Indeed, in his commencement 
address last spring, a speech that marked 
the 15th anniversary of his tenure at BU, 
Silber essentially explained himself in 
precisely these terms. The speech, 
entitled “Of Mermaids and 
Magnificence,” addressed the “place of 
the hero in a democratic society,” and it 


” revealed, with the surprising candor 


characteristic of Silber, the forces that 
make him tick. 

Silber began the speech by noting he 
came to BU as an outsider. His roots are 
in Texas, a land where the role of the 
hero is deeply embedded in the culture. 
Philosophically, Texans in general tend 
to view their heroes and themselves in 
Hegelian terms, and, though Silber 
conspicuously omitted any reference to 
the seminal German philosopher in the 
speech, his ideas about heroism and his 
life and career can perhaps best be 
understood in a Hegelian context. 

In his Philosophy of History, Hegel 
argued that human history had been 
driven by the rise of successive “world 
historical peoples” whose cultures had 
redefined our appreciation of the divine 
idea of human freedom. These peoples 
had risen to their historic roles, Hegel 
asserted, under the influence of “world 
historical men,”” whose ambition for 
greatness had led them to revolutionize 
their states and societies. 

These “world historical” men — such 
as Alexander, Caesar, and Napoleon — 
were Hegel’s heroes. None of them, he 
noted, enjoyed a happy fate. “Their 
whole life was labor and trouble, their 
whole being was in their passion. Once 
their objective is attained, they fall off 
like empty hulls from the kernel. They 
die early like Alexander, they are 
murdered like Caesar, transported to 
Saint Helena like Napoleon,” Hegel 
observed. 

Growing up in San Antonio, near that 
holiest of Texas shrines, the Alamo, John 
Silber was deeply affected by those 


ilber: heroic aspirations 


Hegelian heroes of Texas — Colonel 
Travis and the other martyrs of the 
Alamo, but, above all, Sam Houston — 
and the heroic preoccupations of a 
culture, which urged its youth, as a sign 
Silber recalled, in his commencement 
speech, seeing in the San Antonio YMCA 
put it: DON’T WAIT TO BE A GREAT MAN. 
BE A GREAT BOY! Significantly, however, 
Silber’s heroes, unlike Hegel's, were men 
who functioned in the context of 
democratic ideals and institutions, whose 
power and glory were achieved with 
popular consent, and whose final, tragic 
falls from grace resulted (in, for instance, 
the case of Sam Houston) not from death 
or defeat on the battlefield but from their 
principled oppositon to a popular but ill- 
conceived passion. As Silber noted in his 
speech, Houston “died an outcast, 
despised by his fellow Texans for 
opposing Texas's secession from the 
union. Houston and other heroes have 
found that doing the right thing is 
seldom popular and often fails to achieve 
success in any obvious sense. Indeed, 
having a clear recognition of this fact, the 
unpopularity of opposing the popular is 
one of the traits that defines the hero — 
especially in a democracy.” 

Inspired by Houston and others, Silber 
early aimed for greatness, but he was 
saddled with several disadvantages. He 
was a small boy ina place that worshiped 
the big and tall. He was handicapped by 
a deformed right arm in a place that 
worshiped the able-bodied and the_ 
strong. He was a poor boy ina state 
where oil wealth was creating a worship 
of money and the men who had it. 
Moreover, he was intensely serious and 


bookish, with ambitions of becoming a 
minister, in a state where the acme of 
brilliance, even on the college campus, 
was defined by the ability to master the 
mysteries of the old wing T and where, 
even today, the highest paid “faculty” 
member in the state is the head coach at 
Texas A&M (if you don’t know what 
sport he coaches, you probably think the 
Harvard-Yale game involves football). 

Yet, warring against these 
disadvantages, Silber prevailed. He 
graduated summa from Trinity 
University in San Antonio in 1947 and 
spent a year at divinity school, only to 
discover he did not have the sacerdotal 
calling. Instead, he took his master’s and 
PhD from Yale in the early and mid-’50s 
and became a professor of philosophy at 
the University of Texas in Austin. After 
establishing himself as an accomplished 
scholar and a gifted teacher, Silber was 
appointed dean of the college of art and 
sciences at the University of Texas in 
1967. 

It was in this role that Silber first made 
his mark as a university administrator, 
fighting the efforts of a right-wing, 
know-nothing board of regents. Silber’s 
strivings to secure academic freedom, to 
tighten the university's notoriously lax 
academic standards, and to employ his 
position as a bully pulpit from which to 
support desegregation, scholastic 
excellence, and the open exchange of 
ideas made him a heretic to the regents, a 
hero to many students and professors at 
Austin, and the choice of the committee 
searching for a successor to Arlan Christ- 
Janer as president of BU. 

Even now, after 15 years of sturm und 


drang under Silber, it is difficult to 
imagine how embattled and dispirited a 
place BU was in 1971. Christ-Janer, a 
thoroughly decent and honorable man, 
had, like many of his peers, been 
overwhelmed by the times. He could not 
understand, much less cope with, the 
explosion of student activism or the 
economics of managing a modern 
university. Perhaps above all, he was 
unable to link Boston University’s past, 
as a small, urban, Methodist school, to its 
present, as a sprawling university in a 
secular, even agnostic age, with an 
ecumenical faculty and student body, 
strongly influenced by a large Jewish 
constituency. 

Given its traditions and its problems, 
BU, at the time Silber arrived, can 
perhaps best be described as being in the 
throes of antiheroism. If the hero, in 
Hegelian terms, is fundamentally a 
patriot, a subscriber to and an enlarger of 
a self-consciously national tradition, the 
prevailing sentiment in 1971 at BU, as at 
most colleges, was that our country was 
wrong: wrong in Vietnam, wrong in its 
denial of rights to blacks, wrong in its 
capitalism, wrong in its unofficial official 
establishment of Protestantism as the 
state religion. At that point in history, the 
antiestablishment establishment 
(perhaps most conspicuously at BU, but 
also at every other college and university 
in this community) subscribed to a 
loosely ordered system of beliefs that 
held that North Vietman and the Viet 
Cong were right; that white racism was 
wrong but nonwhite racism acceptable; 
that drugs were benign and potentially 
vehicles for transcendence and =~ 











consecration; that the patriarchal family 
was an atavistic relic; that the 
empowerment of the poor was overdue; 
that God was dead, if indeed She had 
ever lived; that capitalism was bankrupt 
and property theft; that feelings were 
more important than ideas; that wisdom 
resided in youthful innocence and 
idealism; that Marx was more right than 
not; and that authority, in any hands but 
one’s own, was evil. 

The vexing problen for John Silber 
and for men and women who, like him, 
had been brought up to revere the liberal 
tenets of the Judeo-Christian, Greco- 
American democratic tradition, was that 
they subscribed to some, but not many, 
of these countercultural shibboleths. 
They admired the intellectual openness 
and underdog sympathies that had 
influenced this system of beliefs, and, 
perhaps above all, they admired and 
wished to support the bold courage of 
young people who put themselves on the 
line in civil-rights rallies and freedom 
marches, in antiwar teach-ins and the 
Peace Corps, in “freedom schools” in the 
ghetto and VISTA outposts in 
Appalachia. At the same time, they had 
no sympathy for the anti-intellectual, 
authoritarian, even violent side of the 
counterculture, and little engagement in 
the mushy collectivism, the Clockwork 
Orange nihilism, and the tipsy 
transcendentalism of communes and 
psychobabble, drug culture and 
rewarmed socialism. 

For John Silber, coming from Texas — 
where, as dean of the faculty, he had led 
the professorial resistance to the anti- 
intellectualism of the Texas regents, — 
the great, inexplicable opposition to his 
goal of lifting BU out of its improvident 
mediocrity came not from-the students 
but from the faculty leaders of the union 
movement. Perhaps no campus in 
America has ever seen a more clearly 
drawn conflict of intellectual cultures 
than that between this Protestant, 
Hegelian president, a poor boy from 
nonunion, even antiunion Texas, and the 
predominantly New York Jewish, leftist 
faculty champions of a professorial guild. 
It was a shootout in the BU corral pitting 
the Lenny Bruce-lookalike Howard Zinn 
against Silber’s Alan Ladd. 

Silber won. His lawyers beat their 
lawyer before the Supreme Court, which 
found that psofessors were managers and 
could not unionize. But, perhaps more 
important, his idea of Boston University 
as a potentially great school awaiting its 
wake-up call won its chance to be put to 
the test. Silber was free to do things his 
way, as any Hegelian hero must. 

That way did not win Silber a lot of 
friends. ‘There is a natural and 
praiseworthy skepticism among free 
people when they are confronted by 
those with heroic ambitions, above all 
when their ambitions tend towards the 
dictatorial,” Silber said in last spring's 
commencement speech. The hero, Silber 
added, is a paradox. “On one hand, he 
exalts and motivates; on the other, he 
intimidates and demeans.” Certainly 
quite a few people, including an array of 
former deans, vice-presidents, provosts, 
and other administrators, have come and 

gone from Commonwealth Avenue over 
the past 15 years feeling far more 
intimidated and demeaned than exalted 
by this Ted Turner of the academe. But 
Silber’s goals have been achieved. He 
has done for BU what Sheik Yamani did 
for the Saudis. He has put the school on 
the stage of history, and, again in 
keeping with the imperatives of a 
Hegelian hero, he has used the 
institution to express a political 
philosophy. 

During his first decade at BU, Silber 
restricted his political activism to the 
local level, and his politics were 
decidedly progressive. Indeed, both as 
president of BU and as an individual, 
Silber made remarkable efforts to 
address the problems of race, class, and 
social justice in this city. It was no 
accident that the two men who worked 
most closely with Judge W. Arthur 
Garrity on the school-desegregation case 
were both then BU faculty members, or 
that BU established a scholarship 
program especially for graduates of the 
Boston public schools that Boston 
University has been more deeply and 
creatively involved in the efforts to 
improve the Boston public schools than 
any other institution in the area. 

Unfortunately, this involvement has 
received far less attention than did 
Silber’s audacious offer recently to have 
BU take over the management of the 
Boston schools. Of course, the proposal 
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didn’t stand a chance of acceptance; it is 
interesting to note, however, that since 
Silber made his proposal the Boston 
School Committee has installed as the 
superintendent of schools a man, Laval 
Wilson, who, from his short stature to 
his confrontational style, could well be 
described as a black Silber. 

My point, however, is that in many 
ways that have gone uncelebrated, Silber 
has made an earnest and important 
contribution to this community that 
should have people asking not “Who 
does this guy think he is?” but, like Butch 
and Sundance looking back at the 
pursuing superposse, “Who is this guy?” 
For I know Silber to be a man who used 
both his own money to hire George 
Higgins to defend, successfully, a cab 
driver wrongly accused of murder. I 
know Silber to be a man who used both 
his own money and the clout of his 
university to ensure that Darryl Williams, 
the Jamaica Plain High School football 
player paralyzed by a gunshot, not only 
got the best possible care at BU’s 
University Hospital and proper follow- 
up services at home, but that such care 
posed no burden to Williams's family. 
Indeed, I will never forget this image 
from that troubled time, when the 
feelings of anger and isolation among 
blacks during the grand-opera years of 
busing here were at their most intense: in 
John Silber and his family sitting in a 
pew at Roxbury’s Eliot Congregational 
Church, to which Darry] Williams's 
family belonged. Silber, who knew and 
respected Eliot's minister, was not 
making a grandstand gesture; there was 
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no media coverage. He came because he 
thought it was the right thing to do, and 
he came not once but several times. 

I can’t imagine any other university 
president in Boston doing that; I can’t 
imagine any other white person of 
Silber’s stature in Boston mixing more 
naturally with the congregation during 
the coffee hour. 

Actions such as these characterize the 
best of John Silber. At a time when issues 
of race and class have been the most 
dominant and pressing in this city, he, 
more than any other college president, 
has done all he could to be sure that his 
school has weighed in on the right side. 

However, in recent years, particularly 
since his appointment in 1983 to the 
Kissinger Commission on Central 
America, Silber has been more active on 
the national and international scene. This 
progression, I suppose, is a natural, even 
an inevitable, step in Silber’s Hegelian 
design. BU could not become or be 
recognized as a “world historical” or 
great university without carrying itself 
and its influence beyond Boston. But I 
find the political philosophy Silber is 
carrying out to the world increasingly 
disturbing. 

Take his decision to award the South 
African Zulu leader Mangosuthu Gatsha 
Buthelezi an honorary degree on 
November 17. As it happens, long before 

Silber arrived BU was recognized, 
nationally and internationally, for the work 
of its African Studies Center, which since 
its establishment, in 1953, has not only led 
a number of Americans to study Africa but 
has also educated, both here and in Africa, 

















































































a number of important African leaders and 
educators. Yet, significantly, Boston 
University had not awarded an honorary 
— to an African during Silber’s tenure. 
he choice of Buthelezi as the first to 

be so honored is unfortunate in several 
ways. Buthelezi is a very controversial 
figure in South Africa who has 
maintained a position in the vanishing 
middle ground between the Botha 
government on the right, the African 
National Congress and the United Front 
on the center left, and the young Bikoites 
in the townships on the far left. To many 
blacks in South Africa and the front-line 
states, as well as to observers outside, 
Buthelezi has compromised his 
credibility as a leader by accepting the 
white regime’s now-abandoned 
bantustan policy of “separate 
development” and, more recently 
opposing economic sanctions against 
South Africa 

Silber, of course, is an opponent of 
sanctions and of American 
disinvestment. He has rejected calls that 
BU divest itself of all stock in companies 
doing business in South Africa and 
hosted speakers, such as the eminent 
South African white liberal Helen 
Suzman, who share his views. However, 
if Silber’s aim was to express his support 
for South Africa's vanishing political 
center, he would have done better to 
honor someone like Suzman, whose 
integrity is unquestioned even by those 
who disagree with her, than Buthelezi, 
who has frequently been accused of 
political opportunism. 
Continued on page 20 
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Continued from page 1 

percent of the $1.3 million it has 
raised — on such efforts. That's 
better than Markey’s other PAC, 
the National Committee for 
Peace in Central America, which 
has given only 2.8 percent of its 
$388,000, in receipts to political 
candidates. The 50,000 people 
who have contributed to the two 
PACs over the past four years 
were also promised that their 
money would be used to lobby 
legislators, train anti-arms-race 
candidates, conduct polling, and 
finance canvassing and phone 
banks. Those promises were’t 
kept either. 

But what's most strange about 
these PACs is that at first glance 
even Markey doesn’t seem to 
benefit from them. So what's the 
point of a PAC that doesn’t give 
out money? Mailing lists. 

The $1.7 million total in con- 
tributions has enabled Markey to 
build a bank of names of people 
who not only support his causes 
but also Have Tesponded to a 
personal entreaty from him. He 
is, as One direct-mail specialist 
put it, “sitting on a_ pretty 
valuable commodity,” He tapped 
that commodity to run for re- 
election to the House and also for 
his brief run for US Senate, in 
1984 — a campaign in which he 
made a point of rejecting PAC 
money as corrupting and tied to 
special interests. In addition, 
Markey and the aides who ran 
the PACs discussed how the lisis 
could raise his stature nationally, 
even how they might form the 
base for a long-shot bid for the 
White House. 

What Markey did was perfectly 
legal. Indeed, Markey’s PACs are 
most troubling because to a large 
extent they merely embody the 
worst qualities of many other 
PACs: they show a disregard for 
the reasons people give to causes 

and ultimately may end up hurt- 
ing the causes they claim to 
promote. 
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By mid 1982 the call for a 
nuclear freeze had energized a 
powerful, broad-based move- 
ment the likes of which had not 
been seen since the Vietnam 
War. Starting a year earlier in 
several small Massachusetts 
towns, the effort had quickly 
spread from town to town, state 
to state, engaging thousands of 
volunteers. By January 1982 
seven state legislatures, eight city 
councils, and 50 national and in- 
ternational organizations had 
joined the call for a bilateral halt 
to nuclear-weapons production. 
By the middle of 1982 the effort 
had reached Congress, with Ed 
Markey leading the campaign in 
the House. He had joined the 
fight for the freeze early on, even 
though his congressional district, 
filled with high-tech industry, 
was dependent on the arms 
build-up for jobs. He vigorously 
lobbied other members of Con- 
gress to support his freeze legis- 
lation, which he called “the final 
option.” Said Markey, “We're 
either going to live together or 
die together. All other issues are 
only a footnote in history.” To 
help the cause, on June 9, 1982, 
only three days before the New 
York City freeze rally that drew 
750,000 supporters, Markey es- 
tablished the US Committee 
Against Nuclear War. 

That PAC went to the San 
Francisco direct-mail firm of 
Richard Parker and Associates, 
which has a reputation for being 





(The author is an editor of the 
Washington Monthly, where a 
version of this story first ap- 
peared.) 
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idealistic, liberal, and savvy. 
Within a year the PAC had raised 
$113,000 and given out $8000, or 
seven percent, in contributions to 
candidates. Seven percent may 
seem a strikingly low amount, 
but it’s not unheard-of in the first 
years of a PAC’s existence. These 
early vears are spent “prospect- 
ing,” that is, building a list of 
loyal donors by testing out other 
organizations’ lists. To do this, 
the PACs work that essential 
arena of modern political-coali- 
tion building — the list market. 
Sometimes operating through a 
list broker and sometimes trading 
directly with other organizations, 
the US Committee Against 
Nuclear War has swapped its lists 
with dozens of other liberal 
groups and candidates, including 
Physicians for Social Responsi- 
bility, the Union of Concerned 
Scientists, the Nation, and the 
Progressive. Afterdoing a limited 
test mailing to see if a borrowed 
list would bring a-good return, 
Richard: Parker and Associates 
would “roll out,”” mailing appeals 
to the entire list. As contributions 
came in, the donors’ names were 
added to the “houselist.” Accord- 
ing to direct-mail theory, as this 
list of proved givers grows, form- 
ing a solid base to support the 
PAC, the portion of receipts 
going to candidate contributions 
is supposed to increase. 

Markey’s PACs, however, 
didn't increase their contribu- 
tions to candidates as the house 
lists expanded. In fact, as the 
PACs’ receipts grew, the propor- 
tion going to candidates decreas- 
ed. According to the Federal 
Elections Commission, by the 
1983-'84 election ‘cycle, the US 
Committee Against Nuclear War 
was spending only three percent 
of what it took in, and in the 
1985-86 election cycle it spent 
only $250 — despite having 
raised $270,000. Even after the 
freeze faded as an issue, in mid 
1983, the fundraising continued. 
To generate contributions,’ the 
committee shifted to other issues, 
such as the MX missile and Star 
Wars. It was in November 1983 
that Markey created his second 
PAC, also around a hot issue 
US involvement in Central 
America. The National Commit- 
tee for Peace in Central America 
gave about five percent of its 
receipts to candidates in 1984 and 
has made no contributions since 
then. 

Over the past four years, the 
two PACs have spent $1.25 
million on direct mail, a price tag 
that includes both high consult- 
ing fees and the actual cost of 
producing and sending hundreds 
of thousands of thick, stvlized 
direct-mail packages. After dis- 
tributing more than 20 mailings, 
they have created a hefty file of 
names: 17,000 for the Central 
America PAC and 33,000 for the 
arms-control PAC. But so much 
money was plowed into the list- 
building operation that even 
though they were raising hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, the 
PACs often didn’t have enough 





money to pay the rent. Conse- 
quently, they had to take out 
loans, sometimes from a_ bank, 
sometimes from the PACs 
treasurer and counsel, William 
Oldaker, and once from a lob 
bvist for several clients with 


important business betore the 
Energy and Commerce Commit 
tee, on which Markey 
This March Paul S. Quinn, a 
Democratic Party fundraiser and 
lobbyist who helps run the PACs, 
loaned the arms-control PAC 
$500. Quinn and his law firm, 
Wilkinson, Barker, Knauer & 
Quinn, based in Washington, DC, 
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company. for several telephone 
firms, all of which have a special 
interest in Markey, who is jockey- 
ing to take over as chairman of 
the . telecommunications, —con- 
sumer protection, and: finance 
subcommittee next vear and who 
introduced six -tele- 
communications bills \ this 
session. Markey says the loan is 
permissible because it went to the 
PAC rather than to him. But a 
person familiar with the PAC 
said the ethics of permissibility 
was not the issue; the loan was 
accepted for a much = simpler 
reason: “They were desperate to 
find money — from wherever 
they could.” 
3 om *” *” 

While the mailing-list machine 
Was operating at full throttle, the 
fundraising letters, with the ap- 
proval of Markey’s top con- 
gressional aide, Peter Franchot, 
promised the donations would be 
used to help elect candidates who 
supported the goals of the PACs. 
One recent solicitation from the 
Central America PAC, for exam- 
ple, pledged to “earmark your 
contribution to be used to sup- 
port those congressional can- 
didates who favor peaceful solu- 
tions to social issues.” Another, 
from the arms-control PAC, said, 

Most importantly, the US Com- 
mittee [Against Nuclear War] has 
been active at the polls, support- 
ing candidates for the House and 
Senate who with our 
views.” 

The PACs did, of course, spend 
some money on political cam- 
paigns — using some intriguing 
criteria. In the 1983-'84 election 
PACs, ostensibly 
dedicated to stopping the arms 
race and war in Central America, 
contributed to almost half the 
Democrats on the Energy and 
Commerce Committee. The 
beneficiaries included some, such 
as Representative Cardiss Collins 
(D-Illinois) and Representative 
Jim Florio (D-New -fersey),- who 
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season, the 








had no serious opposition. Why 
did the funds go to the Energy 
and Commerce Committee rather 
than, say, the Armed Services 
Committee or the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, which have direct 
jurisdiction over the arms race 
and Central America? Perhaps 
because Markey sits on the 
Energy and Commerce Commit- 
tee but not on the other two. In 
this sense, when the PACs did 
make contributions, they mim- 
icked the behavior of another 
type of committee: the “leader- 
ship PAC.” Roughly 30 members 
of Congress now have PACs that 
use campaign contributions to 
increase their own power within 
Congress. For example, the 24th 
CD PAC of Representative Henry 
Waxman (D-California) — 
named after his congressional 
district — won him a powerful 
subcommittee chairmanship on 
Energy and Commerce with the 
help of $24,000 in contributions 
to committee members. Provid- 
ing financial sustenance to fellow 
committee members, even those 
who are politically secure, could 
therefore help Markey gain chair- 


manship of the tele- 
communications subcommittee 
or push his own legislation 


through committee. 

Not all the contributions of 
Markey’s PACs went to members 
of the Energy and Commerce 
Committee. Although the PACs 
gave mostly to liberal Democrats, 
the US Committee Against 
Nuclear War also gave to con- 
servative Representative Jamie 
Whitten (D-Mississippi), who 
had voted for an amendment to 
weaken Markey’s freeze legis- 
lation. Despite Whitten’s history 
of votes for greater military 
spending and against the freeze, 
Oldaker says, the PAC decided to 
support Whitten because in one 
case he did vote for the freeze. 
“That was something we wanted 
to take note of,” Oldaker says 
“We thought that was moving 
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the right direction, and we want- 
ed to state that.” 

Well aware that the politically 
concerned would not give to a 
PAC that wasn’t contributing to 
campaigns, Richard Parker's firm 
and the Markey aides who wrote 
fundraising appeals made sure 
that the solicitation letters 
camouflaged this flaw. “During 
the 1984 elections, we helped 
almost 60 candidates for the 
House and Senate — and our 
record rose to over an 80 percent 
victory rate,” read an arms-con- 
trol PAC letter. Actually, the PAC 
gave to 34 candidates for the 1984 
election. (Fifty-nine contributions 
were made during the 1983-'84 
election cycle, but 28 were made 
in early 1983 to pay for 1982 
campaigns.) Of those 34 can- 
didates, none received the $1000 
maximum, only five received as 
much as $1000, and 15 received 
$250 or less. The strategy was to 
stretch what little money the 
PACs had saved for contributions 
to cover as many candidates as 
possible. Also unmentioned in 
the letters was the fact that all but 
two of the victors were incum- 
bents, and half of those who won 
did so by more than 15 per- 
centage points. 

If the PACs camouflaged the 
truth on candidate contributions, 
they buried it when it came to 
other promises. In three of the 
most recent solicitation letters, 
the PACs said they would ‘‘con- 
duct effective polling to find out 
those races where our early in- 
volvement can make a dif- 
ference,” “lobby legislators 
against the expenditure of the tax 
dollars for guerrilla killers,” 
“begin media training of can- 
didates and their staffs, so that 
Central America is dealt with 
prominently and well,” and 
“start electoral operations like 
phone banks and canvassing, 
which must begin early if they 
are to be effective in elections.” 

e of above has ever 










































































occurred, Oldaker says, nor is it 
likely to, as both committees are 
broke, without staff, and strugg!- 
ing to send off another mailing. 
As for the “regular updates,” 
“special bulletins,” and “special 
reports” the letters also promised, 
well, most of those, according to 
Bill Rehm of Richard Parker and 
Associates, “were in the form of 
subsequent solicitations which 
reminded them what's happen- 
ing and ended with a request for 
money.” 

The solicitations didn’t just ask 
for money or make misleading 
promises. They also encouraged 
recipients to write their con- 
gressmen. And though Rehm 
admits that the “As I look out my 
hotel window [in Hiroshima]’ 
letter was not written from Japan 
(“we pretended it was”) or writ- 
ten by Markey (though he was 
“very instrumental in conceiving 
it’) or even on genuine hotel 
stationery (“we went to a 
Japanese typesetter here”), the 
direct-mail specialist was careful 
to point out that Markey did 
actually stay at the All Nippon 
Hotel when he visited Hiroshima 
last summer. 

* - ” 

“There was a hope at every 
stage that the freeze could be 
turned into a higher office for 
Markey, whether it was the 
Senate race or a presidential 
race,” said one person formerly 
involved with the PACs. The 
freeze movement seemed so 
strong that in 1983 Markey and 
aides discussed how his involve- 
ment with it might raise him to 
national prominence and even 
toyed with the idea of launching 
a bid for the presidency based on 
the freeze and Markey’s network 
of supporters. Even in his 1983 
book, Nuclear Peril, which is 
about nuclear proliferation, 
Markey noted that the drive to 
curb nuclear-fuel sales might 
need “unorthodox stunts” such 
as ‘an underage congressman 
running for vice president.” 

But after Massachusetts Sena- 
tor Paul Tsongas announced in 
January 1984 that he would not 
seek re-election, Markey decided 
instead to set his sights lower, 
entering a crowded Democratic 
primary for Tsongas’s Senate 
seat, using the PACs’ mailing lists 
to help raise money. Markey 
needed help raising money; after 
all, he wasn’t taking PAC money. 
Even though he was running for 
Senate against another con- 
gressman, as well as the Speaker 
of the Massachusetts House, the 
secretary of state, and the lieuten- 
ant governor, Markey led the 
field in fundraising, receiving 
$270,299 in just the first three 
months. Oldaker says _ that 
Markey mailed appeals to people 
on the PACs’ mailing lists five or 
six times in 1984. The returns on 
those mailings, he says, were 
“profitable” and “better than 
average,” generating $20,000 for 
the Senate campaign. The Boston 
Globe indicated the campaign 
may have drawn much more. 
Markey, it wrote in the spring of 
‘84, “apparently translating his 
activism on the nuclear-freeze 
issue into financial support, 
reached outside the borders of 
Massachusetts for campaign 
money. Approximately 28 per- 
cent of his contributions came 
from out of state, many from 
California.” So much was coming 
from California, in fact, that 
Markey set up a Senate campaign 
office there. 

Markey pulled out of the 
Senate race shortly before the 
primary, apparently fearful about 
losing his House seat without 
winning the Senate race. After his 
re-election to the House, Markey 
“just lost interest in the PACs,” 
according to Beth Grupp, who 
helped run them in 1985. 

Even the former staff people 
most critical of the PACs believe 
Markey’s commitment to their 
causes was sincere and that he 
initially set them up for noble 
reasons. But, they say, ambition 
— both Markey’s and his aides 





— carried him further and further 
away from the original goals. “It 
never occurred to Markey to ask 
the public to contribute to what 
basically was a front group,” said 
one, “but the overzealousness of 
the staff around him let what 
could have been a good idea get 
out of control.” After the 1984 
election, according to another 
person familiar with the PACs, 
instead of intervening to guaran- 
tee that the PACs would be used 
to help the movements rather 
than Markey and Richard 
Parker's firm, Markey simply 
“hoped the problem would just 
go away.” So with Oldaker and 
Franchot running the operation, 
and Richard Parker constantly 
demanding more mailings to 
help pay off the PACs’ debts to 
him, the direct-mail solicitations 
continued. Throughout 1985 and 
until February 1986, when they 
discontinued the mailings, the 
PACs raised $430,000. They are 
now $75,000 in debt and struggl- 
ing to get out of their contract 
with Richard Parker, to whom 
most of the money is owed. 
* * * 

Markey says that though the 
PACs haven't “been as effective 
as we would have liked them to 
have been” in the area of cam- 
paign contributions, “they still 
made a very valuable contribu- 
tion” by giving the freeze move- 
ment energy, coherence, and or- 
ganization, and by sharing their 
mailing lists with candidates 
other than Markey. In addition, 
he says, by sending out solicita- 
tions the PACs were “com- 
municating with millions of 
Americans about the movement” 
and “help[ing] interface the 
grassroots with Congress.” One 
problem: that’s not what they 
told Eula McNabb her money 
was going for. She wanted them 
to spend her money on can- 
didates, not on more ‘“‘com- 
munications” to her. 

Misleading mail recipients is 
not illegal; some say it’s common 
In fact, Markey’s final argument 
in defense of the small portion of 
receipts his PACs gave to can 
didates is that they were just 
doing what most PACs do but 
toward a more admirable end. He 


noted that the National Con 
servative Political Action Com 
mittee (NCPAC), one of the 


largest right-wing PACs, spends 
a small percentage of what it 
takes in on direct contributions 
When shown a copy of a Central 
America-PAC letter claiming that 
donations would be earmarked 
for candidates, Markey, after a 
full-minute pause, said, “In the 
universe of direct-mail solicita- 
tion, we conduct our mail in the 
same fashion as the right-wing 
groups do.” In other words, the 
performance of his PACs was par 
for the course. In addition, he 
said, the conservative political 
climate has made it difficult for 
groups like his to raise sufficient 
money. “To the extent that some 
of the objectives that the groups 
had were unattained, it was 
because of megapolitical trends 
which began in early 1984 with 
the Reagan re-election.” 

There are several problems, 
however, with this “everybody's 
doin’ it’ line of defense. For one, 
even by industry standards 
Markey’s PACs’ political-activity 
levels are extremely low. Take, 
for example, NCPAC, the com- 
mittee Markey cited as an exam- 
ple of the norm. Markey pointed 
out that NCPAC’s percentage of 
contributions to candidates, 
though greater than those of his 
PACs, was in roughly the same 
league. Sure enough, NCPAC, in 
1984, spent only $128,000 on 
direct contributions to can- 
didates, less than one percent of 
what it took in. What Markey 
didn’t mention is that in that 
same year NCPAC also spent $10 
million in “independent expen- 
ditures,” much of it for President 
Reagan. Independent expen- 
ditures, such as TV commercials, 
newspaper advertisements, and 
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Duke of a 


Collaring the vote 


Democrats ride the new wave 


by Scot Lehigh 


day before the election, 
A George Kariotis couldn't 

even make the usual 
underdog’s argument that public 
response was good. It wasn’t. 
Weird would be more to the 
point. In the massive mismatch 
that was the 1986 gubernatorial 
election, Kariotis became a 
magnet for that strangeness. Take 
the guy who accosted the can- 
didate Monday at Downtown 
Crossing to argue that he had to 
change his message. “Something 
like this,” the would-be strategist 
suggested, breaking into an ad- 
man’s singsong: “Kariotis, he’s 
number one. Kariotis, he'll get the 
job done.” Or the man who 
suggested that between this elec- 
tion and the next, Kariotis should 


disband the current Republican 
Party and start a new one. 

When people weren't weird, 
they were aggrieved. Like the 
fellow who wished Kariotis luck, 
shook his head in disgust, and 
declared, “I’m so sick of Dukakis 
taking credit for everything Re- 
agan has done.” 

As far as support went, that 
was about it. Except for the 
fringers (political and lunatic), no 
one was paying Kariotis the 
slightest attention. The girl pass- 
ing out Videosmith catalogues 
had more takers. As Hunter 
Thompson once put it, “When 
the going gets tough, the weird 
turn pro.” And for George 
Kariotis, the going couldn’t have 
gotten much tougher. 


That became painfully obvious 
as soon as the polls closed on 
Tuesday. Republican Party 
Chairman Andy Natsios, busily 
polishing the’ pilothouse of the 
Titanic before a press corps as- 
sembled to watch the ship sink, 
had suggested that Kariotis 
would score a moral victory by 
keeping Dukakis under 65 per- 
cent of the vote. Dukakis 
surpassed even that most inflated 
of expectations, garnering 69 per- 
cent. After four years of con- 
sensus politics, nearly everyone 
agreed that Dukakis deserved 
another term. : 

How different from 1978 — 
and yet how similar. In that year 
many of the problems — the 
recession and concomitant infla- 


Trivial pursuits 


by Mark Jurkowitz 


— 


Cleveland’s illegitimate kid was an issue. 


tion that plagued the mid to late 
‘70s — that contributed to the 
autumn of discontent were not of 
Dukakis’s doing, but he got 
blamed nonetheless. Similarly, 
the economic boom contributing 
to this fall’s complacency and 
self-satisfaction has little to do 
with the man seeking re-election, 
but as governor he claims — and 
gets — much of the credit. 

If the good times precluded 
any widespread economic dis- 
content, Dukakis went out of his 
way to eradicate the other issues. 
“Sometimes I think that after 
winning in 1982, Dukakis deci- 
ded to implement Ed King’s 
agenda as well as his own,” says 
one Beacon Hill insider. At least 
on public-safety issues, Dukakis, 


Blaine was called.a “monumental liar.” 


responding to the public mood as 
reflected in reams of polling data, 
moved expressly to do just that. 
He outdid King with his 
crackdown on drunk driving and 
launched his own antidrug 
crusade long before that issue 
became the political equivalent of 
a pet rock. 

The minimization of electoral 
controversy was calculated. The 
minimized public interest that 
characterized this election was 
simply dumb luck. When 
Dukakis declared for re-election, 
way back in April, who could 
have guessed that Greg Hyatt 
would be caught with his pants 
down? Or that Royall Switlzer’s 
war record was straight out of 
“The Secret Life of Walter Mit- 
ty’? Or that a bunch of supposed 
fifth-raters would keep Massa- 
chusetts transfixed to the baseball 
season's last agonizing out? 

With no driving issues and 
with no real voter interest, with 
the Republican Party displaying 
behavior that most often mani- 
fests itself among furry creatures 
on Arctic tundra (though among 
lemmings mass: suicide appears 
to be thé group solution to 
overpopulation), and with the 
Red Sox supplanting electioneer- 
ing as the state’s favorite spec- 
tator sport, Dukakis rolled to a 
victory of historic proportions. 
And with him rolled ticketmates 
Evelyn Muphy, Bob Crane, Jim 
Shannon, and Joe DeNucci. De- 
nucci and Shannon had both 
faced opponents at least as well 
qualified as they are; given that, 
both races should have been real 
tests, comparisons of experience, 
clashes of philosophy and com- 
peting visions. They weren't. The 
Republicans began their cam- 
paigns underfunded and un- 
known. Last Tuesday they ended 
their quests in both debt and 
obscurity. 

Not so with Joyce Hampers. 
Hers was a case of a volatile 
strategy that blew up on her. For 
months she had spent her hus- 
band’s millions hammering 
Treasurer Bob Crane’s many ethi- 
cal shortcomings. (“Over 22 
years, the treasurer's career has 
been a process of trial and error,” 
is the way Crane’s campaign 
manager Bill Galvin explained 
those transgressions Tuesday 
night; in fact, Crane, though 
often investigated, has never 
been indicted and ‘therefore 
never brought to trial.) In Sep- 
tember she had drawn close to 
Crane; then the Democratic es- 
tablishment lowered the boom 
on her with leaked memos, drop- 
ped dimes, and sundry accusa- 

Continued on page 12 


election-night revelry, Chan- 
nel 4’s Andy Hiller but- 
tonholed top Dukakis aide John 
Sasso and asked him to explain 
the dismal failure of the state 


| n the midst of the Democrats’ 


Republican ticket. “I think,” 
Sasso responded, “that the 
negative campaigning came back 
to haunt them.” 

There were countless factors 
that haunted the hapless Bay 
State GOP this year, but Sasso’s 
remark no doubt struck a respon- 
sive chord among viewers. In a 
season with no presidential race 
and no overriding national issue 
to test the public pulse, the 
mushrooming political story 
making front pages and the 
evening news was how the 1986 
campaign had ushered in, in the 
words of Globe reporter Walter 
Robinson, “a national epidemic 
of negative campaigning,” waged 
largely through multimillion- 
dollar television ads firing salvos 
of pointed personal barbs. The 
media’s message to the American 
electorate was clear — 1986 was 
the year of running negatively. 

Our local ante, of course, was 
Joyce Hampers’s failed effort to 
prove that Bob Crane should be 
in jail rather than in the state 
treasurer's job. And so it went... 
in the Maryland Senate race, 
where Linda Chavez was drop- 
ping .hints that rival Barbara 
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ntinuclear activists have 
A long argued that nuclear 

power — along with toxic 
waste — is a “lunchpail” en- 
vironmental issue capable of gal- 
vanizing average citizens. The 
unexpected 46 percent of the 
New Hampshire vote won by 
anti-Seabrook gubernatorial can- 
didate Paul McEachern and the 
victories of identical anti-nuke 
referenda in two Massachusetts 
districts essentially proved that 
point. 

The drag on Governor 
Sununu’s re-election that Sea- 
brook became is well 
documented. An equally dra- 
matic and less well-known exam- 


_ple of the power of antinuclear 


politics took place in the First 
Plymouth and Second Franklin 
Legislative Districts, which sur- 
round the Massachusetts Yankee 
and Pilgrim nuclear plants. 
About 56 percent of voters near 
the Yankee plant and 58 percent 
near the Pilgrim plant approved 
nonbinding ballot proposals that 
in effect instructed the local state 
representative to vote ‘‘to 
prohibit the dumping, disposal, 
storage, and generation of radio- 
active waste in Massachusetts 
from commercial nuclear plants 
after July 4, 1989.” Such a ban on 
waste generation would shut 
down Pilgrim and Yankee, a fact 
that the plants’ owners stressed 
heavily in meat-and-potatoes 
economic advertising. In fact, 
Mary Wallan, a spokesperson for 
Boston Edison, the Pilgrim 
plant’s majority owner, con- 
firmed that Edison pumped 
$280,322 into Citizens Against 
Economic Decline in an attempt 
to defeat the referendum in 
Plymouth County. But the ex- 
pensive campaign warning of 
unemployment and high energy 
prices was outpowered by a 
$1200 effort mounted by the 
Commonwealth Fund Campaign 
Against Nuclear Waste and the 
Pilgrim Alliance. 

The victory of these nonbind- 
ing referenda in the two nuclear 
company towns this year sets the 
stage for a plan to take the 





(Contributing to this report 
were John Medearis, Stephen 
Stark, Scot Lehigh, and Michael 
Segal.) 


question statewide in binding 
form in 1988. Noting that a 
statewide pronuclear campaign, 
with expenditures per voter as 
high as Boston Edison’s this year, 
would run the utilities into the 
tens of millions, Commonwealth 
Fund consultant Bruce Berman 
said, “I look forward to the most 
expensive referendum campaign 
in state history.” 
* * . 

The US Senate may be back in 
Democratic hands, but that does 
not mean it will be more liberal. 
On many key issues, it will 
probably be more conservative, 
because many of the new De- 
mocratic committee chairmen, 
largely long-timers from the 
South, are more conservative 
than the Republicans they re- 
place. Consider the effect of the 
election on what may be three of 
the key issues of the next two 
years: amending the new tax law, 
control. of the deficit, and Star 
Wars. On the Finance Commit- 
tee, moderate Republican chair- 
man Robert Packwood will be 
replaced by conservative Texas 
Democrat Lloyd .Bentsen, not 
exactly a voice of reform during 
the tax-simplification debate. 

In the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, moderate Republican Mark 
Hatfield will be replaced by 
conservative Mississippi Demo- 
crat John Stennis. Even on the 
Armed Services Committee, 
scene of a coming debate over 
funding the Strategic Defense 
Initiative, the conservatives have 
lucked out. Barry Goldwater is 
through as chairman, only to be 
replaced by Democrat Sam 
Nunn of Georgia, who is more 
likely to attack SDI from the 
right than from the left. 

* * * 

About half of the mediocre 
Republican class of ‘80 got its 
comeuppance. Sixteen new Re- 
publican senators got swept into 
office in the Reagan landslide 
over Jimmy Carter and seven of 
the seats were lost Tuesday night. 
But again, that doesn’t mean the 
country is swinging back toward 
the left. Lost in 1980 were liberal 
stalwarts named McGovern, 
Church; Bayh, Javits, Culver, 
Nelson, Gravel, and Magnuson. 
In only four of the 16 states that 

Continued on page 18 





Mikulski was a lesbian; in Wis- 
consin, where the battle between 
Ed Garvey and Robert Kasten 
centered largely on a drunk- 
driving arrest, a real-estate scan- 
dal and intimations of theft; in 
California, where Alan Cranston 
and Ed Zschau were locked in a 
duel of vicious 30-second TV 
spots; and in Missouri, where 
Harriett Woods tried to ambush 
rival Kit Bond with the con- 
troversial “crying farmer” ad. 
ABC’s Nightline devoted a pro- 
gram to the phenomenon of 
negative advertising, Channel 4’s 
election coverage included a 
video collage of the nastiest TV 
ads of the year, and network 
commentators across the dial 
decried the grave implications of 
this virulent outbreak of dirty 
pool. There were even reports 
that Pat Caddell, that guru of 
modern politics, was calling it 
quits because of his disillusion- 
ment over these metastasizing 
negative tactics. 

But despite the mudslinging 
and opponent bashing that 
seemed to pervade the campaign 
trail, there is strong reason to 
doubt the extrapolation on the 
part of some in the press that the 
1986 election marks a turning 
point, that our political system is 
inexorably evolving for the 
worse, that we are fated to play 
out our democracy through the 


kind of gutter politics that will 
make the Hagler-Hearns fight 
look genteel. 

“Every once in a while,” one 
pollster told the New York Times, 
“the political wind blows one 
kind of pollen or another across 
the country and one race comes 
to resemble many others. This 
year it was dirty tactics and close 
elections. Who knows why ?” | 
certainly don’t. What is a good 
deal easier to figure out, how- 
ever, is why dirty politics became 
the focus of media attention. 

The reason, as enunciated by 
one political consultant: “It was a 
good story.” In fact, it was 
practically the only story. 
Without a national race to com- 
mand center stage, and with a 
nip-and-tuck battle brewing for 
control of the Congress, press 
attention was riveted on the 
surprisingly large number of 
down-to-the-wire Senate races. 
With little else to distract them, 
reporters zeroed in on bitterly 
contested battles in such states as 
Wisconsin, Nevada, South Da- 
kota, Florida, and California. 
Close fights traditionally tend to 
encourage negative tactics in or- 
der to move small but crucial 
blocs of voters. With no other 
story to tell, the press brought us 
all the gory details that would 
normally have gone unreported. 

Continued on page 15 
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Vote 


Continued from page 10 

tions. Hampers’s response was to 
step up the attack, but she did so 
without ever molding for herself 
a .public image that could 
withstand the ricocheting. “In 
one day we'll know if we've set in 
motion the dynamic to beat him 
or if we've spent all this money to 
make her the only person less 
popular than John McNamara,” 
political consultant Richard 
Callow said on Monday. Election 
Day left no doubt. Exit polls 
showed Hampers, who lost to 
Crane 43 percent to 57 percent, 
with a negative rating nearly 
twice her positive. 

At the rear end of the De- 
mocratic parade — well back of 
even Crane — was the next at- 
torney general, former three- 
term congressman Jim Shannon. 
He was held to 55 percent of the 
vote by his opponent's vastly su- 
perior experience and qualifi- 
cations, as well as his own politi- 
cal ineptitude. (Within a month 
of Election Day, his chief fund- 
raiser was quoted by the Boston 
Globe magazine recounting the 
time Shannon explained to him 
how to circumvent the cam- 
paign-finance laws.) Shannon 
helped himself by pandering to 
the anti-drug mentality. 

In the Eighth District race to 
succeed Speaker Tip O'Neill, 
Republican businessman Clark 
Abt. found himself outspent, 
outgunned, outcharmed, and (no 
doubt most galling) outpointed 
by Joe Kennedy, who, after beat- 
ing Abt in the contest’s one and 
only debate, trounced him 72 
percent to 28 percent at the polls. 

But this race was more than 
just another example of the De- 
mocrats’ quadrennial conquest. 
Although statewide opinion as 
expressed in the five constitu- 
tional races appears remarkably 
uniform, the seemingly ~con- 
tradictory votes on the eight 
referendum questions are tea 
leaves that lend themselves to a 
different reading. Those results 
fit neither a liberal nor a con- 
servative pattern. For example, 
voters protected the right to 
abortion, an ostensibly liberal 
position, while imposing a strict 
revenue cap on state government, 
a decidedly conservative idea. A 
public-safety proposal to force 
the state to start a full-scale clean- 
up of hazardous waste — an item 
straight from the agenda of the 
state’s liberal environmentalists 
— passed overwhelmingly at the 
same time that voters decisively 
repealed the state’s year-old seat- 
belt law. Mail-in voter regis- 
tration, a liberal proposal, went 
down to overwhelming defeat, 
even as voters piled up large 
victory margins on two advisory 
questions calling for a national 
health-care plan — something 
Ted Kennedy used to advocate — 
and a comprehensive national 
acid-rain-control program. 

How do you characterize an 
electorate that has cast votes that 
seem so philosophically con- 
tradictory? One answer is that 
people are hopelessly confused. 
Another is that the typical liberal- 
conservative scale no longer ade- 
quately defines the electorate. 
Political consultant Michael 
Goldman, who advised the 
prochoice activists, sees a consis- 
tent philosophical strain in the 
various referendum outcomes. 
“It’s all about prochoice,” he 
says. “If you want an abortion, 
it’s your choice. If you want to 
wear a seatbelt; it should be your 
choice. If you want to vote, it’s 
your choice to register.” 

That thesis helps reconcile the 
apparently contradictory ideo- 
logies that led to victories for 
both liberal prochoice advocates 
and _ anti-Dukakis/antiregula- 
tion/antiseatbelt activists: though 
liberal and conservative senti- 
ment is no doubt reflected in both 
votes, the common denominator 
between the two is a Libertarian, 


or classical Tory, sentiment. 

That schematism doesn’t ac- 
count for all the contradictions, 
though. What does, interestingly 
enough, is the theory of the new- 
collar voter, which UMass/ 
Amherst journalism professor 
Ralph Whitehead Jr. has 
proposed to explain the chang- 
ing American electorate. New 
collars, as defined by Whitehead, 
are the largest subset of the baby 
boom and one of the largest 
blocs in the electorate. The poor 
cousins of the yuppies, they are 
the backbone of the _post- 
industrial economy. Their jobs 
fall into neither the white-collar 
nor blue-collar category. Rather, 
they are the workforce of the 
service sector, people who earn 
the moderate incomes those jobs 
pay. Intelligent but not overly 
educated or informed, they tend 
to be shaped by ‘60s culture and 
disillusioned by ‘70s politics. 

Their life station and social- 
ization have fostered a unique 
blend of values. For example, 
their uncertain economic future 
has left them concerned about 
taxation even as they desire good 
public schools for their children 
and social services for their 
parents, whom they worry about 
providing for. Their upbringing 
during the heyday of personal 
liberation has left them opposed 
to government intervention in 
personal matters such as abor- 
tion. Their political concerns tend 
to reflect their daily lives. They 
want housing they can afford to 
owh, police protection for their 
neighborhoods, and a clean en- 
vironment for their children. 

The vote on the referenda 
corresponds nicely to that mix of 
concerns Question 1, which both 
sides cast as an attempt to let the 
state regulate abortion, lost. 
Question 2, to allow public aid to 
private schools, which has been 
painted as a measure that could 
hurt the public schools, was also 
soundly defeated. On the other 
hand, Question 3,, Citizens for 
Limited Taxation’s strict limit on 
state spending, passed, The two 
environmental questions — 4, 
mandating a hazardous-waste 
clean-up, and 8, advocating a 
national acid-rain program — 
carried by overwhelming 
margins. At the same time, Ques- 
tion 5, the seatbelt-law repeal, 
which was characterized as a 
personal-freedom measure, won. 
Finally, another advisory ques- 
tion, this one expressing support 
for national health care, carried 
by a handsome margin. To be 
sure, different questions drew 
different vote totals and carried 
or failed by different percentages. 
Still, the new-collar correlation 
seems to hold, particularly on 
such questions as abortion, the 
tax cap, hazardous-waste clean- 
up, and seatbelts. 

Meanwhile, Michael Dukakis 
and Joe Kennedy, the two can- 
didates who most clearly 
articulated the new-collar con- 
cerns of affordable housing, 
education, health care, and a 
clean environment, but com- 
mingled with fiscal prudence, ran 
up overwhelming margins, 
Dukakis with 69 percent, Ken- 
nedy with 72 percent. (Indeed, in 
his primary campaign against 
State Senator George Bachrach 
(D-Watertown), Kennedy, who 
made a conscious appeal to the 
new collars, split the baby-boom 
generation with his chief oppo- 
nent largely along yuppie/new- 
collar lines.) 

All this hints at complex under- 
currents beneath a placid elec- 
toral surface. For a state Re- 
publican Party that has increas- 
ingly abandoned moderation for 
an interventionist social con- 
servatism, the 1986 returns sug- 
gest that the past the party has 
abandoned is its best route to the 
future. Tuesday's voter profile 
looked a lot more like John 
Dewey than Ayn Rand. Until 
Republicans realize that, the fu- 
ture will belong to the De- 
mocrats, who have rediscovered 
everyday concerns. 0 
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glory. They do it because 
they believe in a strong 
America 

And the Guard and 
Reserve is strong. It's one- 
third of our nation’s 
defense. So when your 
employees ask you for time 
to train to help make our 
country more secure, give 
them that time. Because 
this is one second job that 
will help them do their first 
job better 

If you're an employer 
and want more information, 
write Employer Support. 
PO. Drawer 9660, Ariington, 
VA 22209-0660. Or call 
1-800-336-4590. In 
Virginia and Guam, Call 
collect 202-696-5307 


Ear 


var Goa eotg OF 
RESERVE 


Protect their future 
while they protect yours 














Brief cases 






Such smart voters 


by Harvey Silverglate 


t is remarkable that, in all the 
I theorizing, analyzing, and 

punditry surrour ding Elec- 
tion Day in Massachusetts, no 
one has suggested that the elec- 
torate, after six years of Rea- 
ganism, may have intentionally 
and knowingly pulled the plug 
on the “second American Revol- 
ution” inaugurated with great 
fanfare by Ronald Reagan and his 
gang. This is true here in Massa- 
chusetts — which, remarkably, 
voted for Reagan just two years 
ago — as well as elsewhere 
around the country. The point 
was made most dramatically, 
however, not in any par- 
ticular electoral race but in_the 
outcome of the referendum 
questions. 

Massachusetts voters, by deci- 
sive margins, said no to govern- 
ment interference with a 
woman's right to choose whether 
to have an abortion, no to gov- 
ernment entanglement in the 
finances and,-inevitably, the af- 
fairs of private and parochial 
schools, and no to government's 
insistence that it knows best and 
that citizens must buckle up their 
seat belts at all times and under 
all circumstances. 

On the other hand, these same 
voters approved referendum 
questions that would get the 
government involved in search- 
ing out and remedying toxic- 
waste dumping areas, in provid- 
ing health care for all citizens 
who want it, and in taking action 
against the deadly acid-rain prob- 
lem (the last two appeared on the 
ballot as nonbinding referenda). 

At the risk of sounding like a 
high-school civics instructor, I 
might posit that the voters read 
the Preamble to the United States 
Constitution just prior to entering 
the voting booth. That brief 
introductory paragraph to our 
national charter sets out rather 
succinctly those areas ap- 
propriate for government in- 
volvement in the lives of citizens. 
They include the establishment 
of a system of justice, insuring 
domestic peace and providing for 
defense from foreign invasion, 
and promotion of the general 
welfare. 

The three Massachusetis refer- 
endum questions that’ received 
affirmative votes fit quite neatly 
into one or more of these 
categories, particularly the gen- 
eral-welfare rubric, The ques- 
tions that went down to defeat, 
on the other hand, do not fit into 
these categories. Rather, they 
would appear to run afoul of the 
final governmental duty set forth 
in the Preamble: the need to 
“secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity.” 

Put more simply, Massachu- 
setts voters concluded, as did 
political philosopher John Stuart 
Mill in his famous essay “On 
Liberty,” that when it comes to 
“self-regarding conduct” — the 
conduct that involves a citizen’s 
own life and welfare and that 
does not interfere with the wel- 
fare of any other person — the 
individual knows best. Only 
when the well-being of others 
comes into play does government 
have the right to get involved. 

What is so remarkable about 
this voting pattern on the refer- 
endum questions is that it comes 
at a time when political observers 
are suggesting that citizens here 
and in other states are ready to 
surrender a substantial degree of 
personal freedom in exchange for 
certain competing values. For 
some citizens, such observers 
have said, safety is more highly 
prized than liberty; this set of 
priorities is demonstrated nicely 
by the public’s apparent willing- 
ness to tolerate incursions in the 
constitutional rights of suspected 


and accused criminals. The 
dangers these citizens hope to 
avoid might be anything from the 
threat .of bodily injury in an 
automobile accident to the threat 
posed by foreign powers and 
even terrorists, not to mention 
drug dealers. Other people, 
thought the analysts, felt that 
individual liberty. had to be 
curtailed to bring back some of 
the “old values”; thus religion, 
the embodiment of many of these 
values, ought to be given a larger 
role in public life, and the gov- 
ernment has, under this theory, 
an obligation to support religion. 
All in all, judging from the words 
and the votes of politicians dur- 
ing the six Reagan years already 
under the nation’s belt, it looked 
as though the Bill of Rights were 
on its way out. 

But now this appears not to be 
the case. Rumors of the death of 
several provisions of the Bill of 
Rights, just prior to the dowager’s 
200th birthday, would appear to 
be decidedly premature. 

Voting trends in elections for 
national office both in Massachu- 
setts and in other states appear to 
have followed a similar course. 
Of course, here in the Bay State 
one need not attribute Joe Ken- 
nedy’s trouncing of Republican 
Clark Abt solely or even largely 
to the latter’s idiotic and perhaps 
demagogic support of mandatory 
drug testing of urine. Yet it would 
certainly appear that supporting 
such testing is not quite the'ticket 
to electoral victory that it was 
believed to be just weeks ago. 
Indeed, now it would seem that 
proponents of such bizarre, per- 
sonally intrusive, and demeaning 
proposals may well find them- 
selves subject to more ridicule 
than electoral support. 

Elsewhere in the nation the 
same patterns seemed to emerge. 
Despite the president’s enormous 
personal popularity, polls have 
shown that our citizens don’t 
generally support many of his 
extreme social programs or even 
many of his economic and na- 
tional-security initiatives and 
policies. Translated into electoral 
terms, this president has very 
short coattails. Reagan’s massive 
stumping for Republican Senate 
candidates seems to have done 
little or no good, perhaps even 
causing some harm. 

’ The Democrats have recap- 
tured the Senate after a six-year 
Republican reign. Senator Ed- 
ward Kennedy may assume the 
chairmanship of the powerful 
Judiciary Committee, through 
which gauntlet Reagan and his 
chief law-enforcement henchmen 
Edwin Meese and William Weld 
(who until recently was the US 
attorney here) will have to run all 
of their initiatives that demand a 
sacrifice of personal freedoms in 
exchange for illusory comfort of 
one sort or another. Similarly, 
they will have to get that commit- 
tee’s confirmation for all judicial 
nominations. Indeed, it is very 
doubtful that William Rehnquist 
would have been confirmed as 
chief justice of the United States 
had former chief justice Warren 
Burger retired after, rather than 
before, these elections. 

This is not to say that resurgent 
liberalism, or even civil 
libertarianism, is now the order 
of the day. Many of the De- 
mocrats elected to the Senate, 
and even some who will be 
elevated to Senate committee 
chairmanships, can hardly be 
classified as complete friends of 
American ‘constitutional values. 
However, what has happened is 
that a number of the true fanatics 
— politicians such as Jeremiah 
Denton and Ed Zschau, who are 
utterly outside of the mainstream 
American tradition of moderation 









and a degree of tolerance for 
individual differences — have 
been bounced from the national 
political scene. Reagan and 
Meese and their minions will 
now have fewer friends in the 
Senate, and, for all we know, the 
election returns may even have 
given heart to some closet con- 
gressional opponents of the 
White House mob who have until 
now been afraid to come out. 
Suddenly it may not be so 
dangerous for a political figure to 
speak up in favor of respecting a 
woman's rights over a fetus’s, 
and suddenly it may again be 
respectable to point out that law- 
enforcement tools that shred in- 
dividual rights are not worth the 
candle, even if they deliver some 
of the security they promise 
(itself a dubious proposition). 

It is too bad that the results of 
these elections were not known 
sooner. In the past few years, 
Congress has given the Reagan 
administration a number of im- 
portant victories that sacrifice civ- 
il liberties in the name of one or 
another of the president's or 
Meese’s priorities. For example, 
Congress has voted to allow 
presumptively innocent citizens 
to be held in jail without bail 
pending trial — for the first time 
in American history. Draconian 
statutes have made it more dif- 
ficult for criminal defendants to 
retain and pay legal counsel. A 
recently enacted antidrug statute 
made serious inroads into con- 
stitutional protections (though a 
band of courageous senators 
managed to eliminate, before the 
measure passed, some of its worst 
features, including the death pen- 
alty for drug dealers and, perhaps 
most horrible of all, a provision 
allowing the military to become 
involved in the enforcement of 
civilian criminal laws). 

But now Ronald Reagan is a 
lame duck in every sense of the 
phrase. The Reagan-Meese jug- 
gernaut we feared would alter the 
face of American liberty for 
generations to come may indeed 
be at or near its demise. The 
American electorate has once 
again shown a limited tolerance 
for extremist attacks on a legal 
system that by and large has 
served: the nation well-for 200 

ats. The results of this election 
are a much more fitting tribute to 
the Constitutign.and its upcom- 
ing bicert@nfial than any pro- 
gram that might be dreamed up 
by the United States Bicentennial 
Commission's chairman, Warren 


Burger. O 


Trivial 
Continued from page 11 

With no dominant issue — no 
war, no recession, no energy 
crisis — many candidates were 
simply forced to train their guns 
directly on their rivals. Politicians 
always try to make their oppo- 
nents look bad. If they can 
accomplish that by tying them to 
some unpopular policy like a tax 
increase or a failed military 
adventure, so much the better. If 
no such ammo is handy, then the 
attacks must necessarily focus on 
integrity, commitment, or some 
narrow, parochial issue. That's 
what happened in Pennsylvania, 
where gubernatorial candidates 
Robert Casey and William Scran- 
ton III spent megabucks on TV 
commercials blasting each other's 
attendance records. That's what 
happened in South Dakota, 
where Democrat Tom Daschle 
took heat for receiving financial 
help from Jane Fonda because 
Jane eschews red meat, one of the 
state’s major products. That's 
what happened in Florida where 
Senator Paula Hawkins and Gov- 
ernor Bob Graham quibbled 
childishly about who was 
tougher on drugs, before 
Hawkins finally declared that 
Moscow was rooting for her 
opponent. If substance was miss- 
ing in this year’s political debate, 
that absence can be largely 
blamed on the death of divisive 
Continued on page 18 





SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 8 
© mice TRA RECORD RELEASE PARTY 


with Ace Of Hearts Recording Artiste 
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New Warehouse Sale 


and Annual Fall Clearance 


(the biggest ever — 2 check-out lines!) 
lighting « furniture « artifacts 


One Day Only 
November8 10- 


> NEW ookenil q 
51 Morgan Drive, Norwood, Mass. 


Directions: Take Route 1 south to Norwood. At Boch Used Cars. 


. make a left across Route 1 into Park Place industrial Park. As you 
enter, D'Angelos and ADAP are on your left. Follow signs to 


Adesso 


The Four Seasons Hotel, Boston and The Mail at Chestnut Hill 
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GARELICK FARMS 


NATURAL 
1% & 2% Milk 
Gallons 


| — «$f 59 ' W/ Special Guests 
BRUCE MARSHALL & THE CLUE 

















2 LITER 
DRAKES FAMILY PACK WY. W/ Guests 


1.19 


Plus deposit 
COFFEE CAKE JUNIOR 4 hee ? THE CROMAGS 
DEVIL DOGS * : 


RINGDING JUNIORS . LIZZIE BORDEN 





$6.50/$7.50 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 20 
ELEKTRA RECORDING ARTISTS 


aa BILLY BRAGG 
Start your day off right with a cup of 


fresh brewed Maxwell House coffee at W/ Special Guests 
the Christy’s near you! VERNON REED 
, THE 


SOM 


YOUR SAVINGS STORE 25 NEC a BOSTON 451 








11/2/86- 11/16/86 


(THE LOTTERY (_, 
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AN 
OFFICIAL 
SPRINGSTEEN 


TOUR JACKET 

CHECK OUT ALL 
OF OUR 

NEW ENGLAND 

— LOCATIONS TO 
WIN ONE OF 

30 JACKETS 


BRUCE 
SPRINGS TEEN 


& THE E STREET BAND 
LIVE/1975-85 
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BRUCE SPRINGSTEEN & 


40 songs. Over 
3 hours of music. 
Including 36-page 
color booklet with full 
lyrics and over 70 

. photos. Available on 
YY : 5 LPs, 3 Cassettes 


‘ x @ or 3 CDs. 


| On Columbia. 
x ON SALE $22.99 LP/TAPE ON SALE $39.99 CD 


“Columbia -@ are trademarks of CBS Inc. © 1986 Bruce Springsteen 





THE E STREET BAND/@| 
LIVE/1975-85 
40 s Including: 

Born To Run/ nder Road/Fire 
Growin’ Up/Because The Night 
Nebraska/The River/War/Cover Me 
Born in The U.S.A. 
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TWO BY TWO: 


e ATLANTIC RECORDS IS PROUD TO BRING YOU 
Se, pl TWO INDISPENSABLE NEW JAZZ RECORDINGS: 


rom IOM AAIKE STERN 
UPSIDE DOWNSIDE 


ry 
Mike Stern now ventures forth on his > 
own with his debut recording, 
Upside Downside. Mike Stern takes you : 
OD 








STEVE SLAGLE 

RIO HIGHLIFE 

81657 

What happens when you take 

Steve Slagle, one of America’s brightest 
New jazz saxophonists, and put him 
together with Milton Nascimento’s 
stellar band? The result is Rio Highlife, 
a new breed of pan-American music 
that spans two continents and two 


musicol cultures. 
Produced by The Musicxans 


MIKE STERN 
UPSIDE DOWNSIDE 








upside, downside, and all around 
the guitar 
Produced by Hiram Bullock 








oO N ATtbe_eaAwN TEE e 6 € @ 8 8 S&S A N D Sa - ee eS BS Se 


THE STERN/SLAGLE BAND 
appearing at 1369 in Cambridge Nov. /2th & /3th 


Ar 





BOSTON « CAMBRIDGE « HYANNIS « WATERTOWN « SOMERVILLE « MEDFORD + SAUGUS + 
FRAMINGHAM « DEDHAM « BURLINGTON *« CHELMSFORD +« WOREESTER « SHREWSBURY « AUBURN 
« LEOMINSTER + PEMBROKE « RANDOLPH « SUDBURY « DENNIS « PROVIDENCE, RI» WARWICK, RI 


MANCHESTER, NH * NASHUA, HN « PORTSMOUTH, NH 
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When workers arent there, 
business doesnt work. 


Against Cancer” Start your 
company on a policy of good 
health today! 

AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY" 


This space contributed as a public service. 








Saturday, Nov. 8, 15, 22 «9 p.m. 
JIM PLUNKETT’S 
Oldies Dance Party 





Sunday, Nov. 9 9 p.m. 
CIRCLE SKY 





Monday, Nov. 10 
*9p.m. & 11:30 p.m. 
(Open til 2:00 a.m.) 
THE BLUESBUSTERS 
featuring: 


Catfish Hodge —{/w The Chicken Legs 
T. Lavite —t/w The Dregs 
Larry Zack —1/w Jackson Browne 








Tuesday, Nov. 11 
7:30 p.m. — all ages 
10:30 p.m. — over 21 





MAYNARD FERGUSON’S 


High Voltage 
plus special guests: 
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Wednesday, Nov. 12 
9 & 11p.m. 
From Chicago . . . Bluesmen 


BUDDY GUY & JUNIOR 
WELLS 














People you'll never 
meet at the 
Bunch of Grapes 





As soon as you enter The Bunch of Grapes you'll understand 
why it’s a favorite spot for Boston people who are gearing 
down from the pace of the day. 


You can sense an atmosphere where thought has been given to 
the care and feeding of sophisticated tastes. 


Relax in our comforting easy chairs, while you examine our 
extensive wine list and our unrivaled portfolio of cognacs. 


The Bunch of Grapes and The Wild Goose restaurant will 
never be a haven for tourists, but will always be a home for 


oy The 
Wild 
Goose 


Civilization without Ostentation. 


OPEN SEVEN NIGHTS AND SIX LUNCHES 
300 FANEUIL HALL MARKETPLACE e 227-9660. 











Thursday, Nov. 13 & Friday, Nov. 14 
9:30 p.m. & 11:30 p.m 
in the tradition of the 
GRATEFUL DEAD 


chet 





Saturday, Nov. 15*9 p.m. 
JIM PLUNKETT 





Monday, Nov. 17*9 p.m. 
THE WICKER MEN 
& VILLE “23” 





Tuesday, Nov. 18 «9 p.m. 
NO MIND FACULTY 
& THE HERETIX 





Wednesday, Nov. 19 

7:30 p.m. — all ages 

10:00 p.m. — over 21 
CARLA BLEY SEXTET 





Thursday, Nov. 20° 7:30 & 10:30 p.m. 
“THE ORIGINAL” 7" 





OHIO PLAYERS 
featuring “SUGARFOOT” 





Friday, Nov. 21°9:30 & 11:30 p.m. 
“LOST IN THE OZONE AGAIN” 
v 








Tuesday, Nov. 25° 7:30 & 10 p.m. 
(all ages 7:30 show only) 
OREGON 


featuring 
RALPH TOWNER 





Wednesday, Nov. 26 
°9:30 & 11:30 p.m. 
Starring A... 


Roomful or Blues 








Sunday, Nov. 30° 7:30 & 10:30 p.m. 






with special guests 
THE BOSSTONES 





, Dec. 3 
© 7:30 & 10:30 p.m. 


ALBERT COLLINS 
4s 
The icebreakers 








Advance tickets available at Jonathan 
Swifts (30 JFK St., Camb.) Ticketron, 
Out-of-Town (Camb.), Strawberries or 
Concert Charge (497-1118) 
Teletron (1-800-382-8080) 


. 
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Continued from page 15 
national issues that sway voters. 
A campaign season — now 
mercifully ended — dis- 
tinguished by a number of close 
races that turned on the use of 
negative TV advertising led, it 
can be argued, to the prolifera- 
tion of what consultant Dan Pay- 
ne calls “schlock factories,” pol- 
itical- and media-consulting 
agencies that fill the airwaves 
with sharp-edged negative TV 
spots. But those in the media 
who somberly portrayed the 
1986 election as a watershed 
event that marks an un- 
precedented departure into pol- 
itical muck suffer from both 
faulty perceptions and short 


memories. 
Long before consultants and 


imagemakers appeared on the 
scene, Republican James G. 
Blaine and Democrat Grover 
Cleveland faced off in the 1884 
presidential race, widely 
acknowledged to be one of the 
dirtiest campaigns in American 
history. During one particularly 
nasty tit-for-tat exchange, 
Cleveland was smeared by a 
widely circulated story accusing 
him of fathering and deserting an 
illegitimate boy in Buffalo, while 
Blaine was forced to endure the 
publication of letters and editor- 
ials that essentially caught him in 
a series of lies concerning some 
shady business _ transactions. 
From that point on, Democratic 
rallies were filled with chants of 
“Blaine, Blaine, James G. Blaine, 
the monumental liar from the 
State of Maine,’’ while Re- 
publicans responded with “Ma! 
Ma! Where’s my pa? Gone to the 
White House, Ha! Ha! Ha!” Not 
exactly the high road. 

“Years ago, before they had 
radio and TV ..., the average 
politician on the street corner 
would lambaste the hell out of 
his opponent,” recalls Tony 
Schwartz, the advertising and 
media guru who created a media 
spot for Lyndon Johnson in his 
1964 race against Barry Gold- 
water. In it, a little girl innocently 
picks petals from a daisy, while 


“anneminous voice in the back- 


ground counts down to zero; the 
sound and image of a nuclear 
explosion follow. The spot, con- 
sidered the ultimate in negative 
advertising, had so powerful an 
impact that ran only once; it is 
widely believed to have been 
responsible for a shift of five per- 
cent. or more of the electorate. 
“Politics has always been a 
fight,” says Schwartz. The only 
difference this year is that we all 
had ringside seats. 0 


Fallout 


Continued from page 11 
went over to a Republican in 1980 
is the senator-elect more liberal 
than the outgoing officeholder. 
* * al 

Much has been made of the 
governor's huge landslide. But in 
fact, though his 69 percent of the 
vote attests to the depth of his 
support, the victory did lack 
breadth. Dukakis actually got 
fewer votes this time around than 
he did in beating John Sears, only 
marginally less hapless than 
George Kariotis, in 1982. That 
year, in garnering 62 percent of 
the vote, Dukakis got 1,219,109 
votes to Sears’s 749,679. Last 
Tuesday, in winning 69 percent 
of the vote, he received 1,152,876 
votes to Kariotis’s 523,089. Thus, 
though his margin increased by 
seven percentage points, the gov- 
ernor actually got 66,233 fewer 
votes than he did four years ago. 


* * * 

A bumper sticker that ap- 
peared at the State House the 
week before the election ex- 
pressed the prevalent Republican 
feeling about Dukakis’s near- 
monopoly on power. It read 
DUKAKIS — DO WHAT HE SAYS 
AND NO ONE GETS HURT. 0 
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Silber 


Continued from page 7 

Moreover, Silber’s decision to 
honor Buthelezi could not have 
come at a more inopportune time. 
Recent months have witnessed 
the passage of the South African 
sanctions bill and the override of 
President Reagan’s veto, the con- 
ferring by the University of 
Massachusetts of an honorary 
degree on Zimbabwe's President 
Robert Mugabe, the announce- 
ment by several major American 
firms of plans to sell out their 
South African subsidiaries, and, 
most recently, the mysterious 
plane crash that killed President 
Samora Machel of Mozambique. 
Following as it does these events, 
the award to Buthelezi, like the 
previously announced honorary 
degree awarded to President José 
Napoleon Duarte of El Salvador, 
will add to the speculation that 
Silber is brazenly using the 
prerogatives of his office to curry 
favor with the Reagan ad- 
ministration. 

It’s no secret that Silber would 
like a high government appoint- 
ment. He campaigned ardently 
for the post of Secretary of 
Education that eventually went 
to his former protégé at BU, 
William Bennett. Moreover, there 
is no reason he should not be 
lobbying to land a prominent 
position in government. After all, 
he has done the job he came to 
Boston University to do. He has 
fulfilled his mission as a Hegelian 
hero, and he has come to the 
point where most figures cast in 
that mold either die, like Alex- 


‘ander; are murdered, like Caesar; 


exiled to a slow death, like 
Napoleon; or, like Silber’s own 
Sam Houston, find themselves in 
lonely, principled opposition to 
the popular delusions of the day. 
A vigorous, healthy man in his 
late 50s, Silber betrays no signs of 





























AP/WIDE WORLD 


imminent decline — although he 
admitted in his commencement 
speech that “heroism is more 
tolerable in the dead, since the 
dead no longer constitute a threat 
to the living” — and has the 
enthusiastic support of his board 
of trustees. Thus, it is appropriate 
that he seeks to move on to a new 
challenge. 

The problem is that, in his 
apparent effort to prove himself 
to the Reaganauts, Silber is dam- 
aging the very eminence he has 
fought so hard to build. It is bad 
enough that, in openly courting a 
high position in government, he 
appears a slave to his ambition 
and thus diminishes his status, 
from that of the hero to that of 


Rehnquist: a questionable choice for commencement 


the simply power hungry; that in 
scrambling on the Reagan 
bandwagon, he seems to be 
abandoning Sam Houston's no- 
ble precedent for a likely bootless 
campaign to show he can be a 
team player. What's worse is that 
he’s hurting Boston University. 
His award to Buthelezi will dam- 
age BU’s well-deserved reputa- 
tion in Africa. It will make it 
harder for the university’s Afri- 
canists to work on the continent, 
and it will alienate promising 
African students to the point that 
some, surely, will choose not to 
come to BU. 


Similarly, the controversy over. 


the College of Public Com- 
munications’ project to teach 


MICHAEL ROMANOS 


journalism — or, as some charge, 
propaganda — to the Afghan 
rebels prompted the resignation 
of the college’s dean, Bernard 
Redmont, the distinguished for- 
mer Moscow bureau chief for 
CBS, whom Silber himself had 
hand-picked to bolster the sag- 
ging reputation of a formerly 
highly respected journalism 
school. 

The damage to Boston Univer- 
sity will only increase when the 
university announces that Silber 
has chosen Chief Justice William 
Rehnquist to give the principal 
address at next spring's com- 
mencement (at which Rehn- 
quist’s son will receive his. law 
degree). Placed in the context of 


Redmont: from good guy to goodbye 























these other controversies on cam- 
pus and the questions raised 
during Rehnquist's confirmation, 
the chief justice’s appearance can 
only add to the impression that it 
is no longer important to Silber 
that he and his university be 
seen as lined up unequivocably 
on the side of social justice. 

If that is, in fact, the case, I can 
only hope that that will open the 
doors for Silber in Wahington; 
and that this will thus be his last 
commencement at Boston Uni- 
versity; and that he will ride off 
into the sunset, as a Texas hero 
should, while | still hold the 
image of a great and good man 
sipping coffee with the sisters at 
Eliot Congregational Church. 0 
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. and pump savings into your pocket. A high efficiency Bryant heat pump 
efficiently removes hot air from your home and replaces it with cool, dry air. 
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Markey 


Continued from page 9 
targeted mailings, can be as 
important to a candidate as direct 
contributions, but because they 
are made independently of a 
candidate or of his or her cam- 
paign, the Federal Elections 
Commission does not count them 
as direct contributions. Thus, 
NCPAC spent more than 50 
percent of what it took in on 
campaign-related expenditures. 
The Markey PACs, on the other 
hand, made no independent ex- 
penditures affecting elections. 
The roughly three percent was it. 

Moreover, even if you count 
just direct expenditures, Markey 
falls short of the norm. According 
to the Federal Elections Com- 
mission, as reported in the 
Almanac of Federal PACs, politi- 
cal-action committees like 
Markey’s — those that are “non- 
connected,” that is, not affiliated 
with an organization — gave out 
about 15 percent of their receipts. 
All PACs together averaged 39 
percent in 1984. The Markey 
PACs are “much worse than 
average,” says Larry Sabato, a 
University of Virginia professor 
of government and the author of 
a book on political consultants 
and direct mail. “That's among 
the worst I’ve ever heard of.” 

Why was Markey’s percentage 
of candidate contributions» so 
much lower than the othets? 
Simply put, his PACs gave out so 
little because giving out money 
was not their purpose. The main 
concern was building. up the 
mailing lists. The broken 
promises and the three percent 
did not arise merely because of 
poor management or unsuc- 
cessful fundraising efforts. In- 
deed, William Oldaker boasted 
that the US Committee Against 
Nuclear War was one of the 10 
most successful PACs in 1983. 
There was plenty of money for 
candidates contributions, but the 
PACs decided to spend the re- 
ceipts almost exclusively on more 
prospecting, to add more names 
to the lists. 

Indeed, it is mysterious that, 
despite their tremendous success 
in raising funds, the PACs were 
among the best-kept secrets on 
Capitol Hill. That's because they 
didn’t want needy candidates 
begging for help, says an aide. 
The reason that neither the press 
nor Markey’s 1984 Senate oppo- 
nents made an issue of Markey’s 
PACs — a fair point of attack 
since he had rejected PAC money 
— is that no one knew about 
them. 

Ultimately, though, the sad- 
dest thing about Markey’s claim 
that his PACs are no worse than 
others is not that the argument is 
fallacious but that Markey thinks 
it’s a good defense at all. Certain- 
ly there are other PACs with 
equally unsavory qualities. There 
are other PACs that don’t con- 
tribute to candidates as much as 
they should. Markey is not the 
only member of Congress to 
make personal use of PAC mail- 
ing lists. Representative Robert 
Dornan (R-California), for in- 
stance, is president of the 
American Space Frontiers PAC, 
which raises and _ distributes 
money to promote the Strategic 
Defense Initiative. Dornan used 
the mailing lists of that PAC to 
raise money for his own election 
campaign (he also gave out much 
more in campaign contributions 
at the same time). And there’s no 
doubt that other PACs deceive 
contributors with false claims. 
But why would Markey, who's 
considered one of the most 
progressive, idealistic members 
of Congress, use his PACs that 
way? Is it unrealistic to expect 
that a man who wants to chair the 
telecommunications, consumer 
protection, and finance subcom- 
mittee would not practice what 
closely resembles consumer 
fraud? Instead, you'd think 
Markey would look toward the 
PACs that do succeed in raising 


money efficiently and in spend- 
ing it on what they said they 
would. 

There are a few PACs that have 
proved there are more honest and 
effective ways of leaving a mark. 
The Council for a Liveable World 
and its affiliated PAC, Peace 


PAC, for example, raise money 
around many of the same issues 
as the does the US Committee 
Against Nuclear War. In 1984 
Peace PAC raised $374,000 and 
gave out $101,000, even though 
its house list is half the size of 
that of the Markey PAC. It does 


its own direct mail, which it pays 
for through other mailings, low- 
cost fundraisers, and contribu- 
tions from larger donors. Most of 
its direct-mail letters ask donors 
to make out their checks not to 
the PAC but directly .to the 
candidates. The PAC then bun- 


dies the checks for a particular 
candidate together as one con- 
tribution and forwards them to 
the needy campaign. 

PACs might be encouraged to 
be more forthcoming if they were 
required to file their direct-mail 

Continued on page 30 
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‘AU TOBIOGRAPHY 


bap corel 


a Yogi has been regarded as 





covering the vital answers 
hansa Yogananda’s remarka 


“A rare account.” THE NEW YORK TIMES 


The book that has 
touched the lives 
of millions... 


——Now in Its 40th Year-—— 


Since its first printing in 1946, Autobiography of 


a landmark work in its 


field. Today, as the collective world consciousness 
evolves, the demand for a realistic yet spiritual view 
of life is more urgent than ever. And many are dis- 


they seek in Parama- 
ble autobiography. 


Recounting the fascinating and warmly human story of his years of training with 
illumined masters of India, Yogananda explains with scientific clarity the subtle 
but definite laws by which yogis perform miracles and attain self-mastery. His 
profound insights lead one from the loftiest vistas of metaphysics to the basic truths 


underlying all religion and all life. 


Autobiography of a Yogi is published in 16 languages and is used as a text and 
reference work in universities and colleges throughout the world. Both timely and 
timeless, its pages present a practical, far-sighted, and universal concept of life that 
reaffirms the infinite potentials latent within every man and woman. 


Paperback, 604 pages, 52 photos, $3.50 plus $1 postage (in California, add sales tax) 
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Jeremy Alliger, Director 


and the Brattle Performance Series present 
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World Premiere by “Bessie” Award Winner 


BEBE MILLER 
COMPANY 








“addictive ... a knock out mover... 
it can't get better than this.” 

— Village Voice 

“One of the season's highlights!”’ 

— The New York Times 
November 20, 21,22 Spm 





Tower Auditorium, Massachusetts College of Art 
625 Huntington Avenue, Boston 
Free Parking 


Tickets $10 

(Dance Umbrella members, 
students and seniors $8.50) 
CHARGETIX 542-8511 
Dance Umbrella 492-7578 








This performance has been funded by the Massachusetts Council on the Arts 
and Humanities, a New Works program. 
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Money, of course, really can’t grow on trees but there are ways 

you can make your dollars grow for you. 

In a comprehensive, week-long team report, Paula Lyons and 
Maryanne Kane examine the many ways you can Cultivate your 
investments and increase your own earning power. 


Your Personal Money Project All This Week at 6pm & 11pm 
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Speak: Spanish, French, 
by Christmas for $345.00. 


As part of a, small class of three to six people meeting 
twice a week, Berlitz will give you a new language in just 
5 weeks. Open your life to new interests and friends 
through another language. Groups forming now! Call to- 
day for more information 

Major 


Boston (617) 266-6858 Wellesley Hills (617) 237-2220 
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Open Sundays until Christmas at Harvard and Longwood 


Bruce Springsteen 
& the E Street 
Band/Live 1975 - 85 








HARVARD SQUARE 
1400 Mass. Ave. 84 Mass. Ave. 
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Sundays in Nov. 12:00 - 6:00 Sat 9:15-6:45 





All tems available at Harvard Square. Limited selection available at other Coop locations. 


MITSTUDENT CENTER ONE FEDERAL STREET COOP ATLONGWOOD 
333 Longwood Ave. 


Downtown Boston 
M-Fri 9:15-5:30pm Boston 


Coop Charge, Master Card, Visa and American Express weicome. 


M-Fri 9:15-7pm, Thurs til 8:30 
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It takes a strong National Guard 
and Reserve to help defend our 
country. Keeping that strength at its 
peak takes training—one weekend a 
month and at least two weeks a year 
me trained and ready, the Guard 
and Reserve make up one-third of 
Our nation's defense 

So when your employees ask you 
for time off to train to keep our 
defenses at their strongest, give 
them that time. They'll be getting a 
tough job done, and you'll be getting 
back a better employee 

If you're an employer and want 
more information, write Employer 
Support, PO. Drawer 9660 
Arlington, VA 22209-0660. Or call 


1-800-336-4590. In 
Virginia and Guam, call ita 
collect 202-696-5307 s 





Protect their tuture while they protect yours 
























If You've Never Heard Of It, 
Ask Your Folks. 


If They Won't Tell You About It, 
Then You Know It Must Be Great. 


Purple Passion. Out of the bathtub, into the can, 
and onto the shelves of your favorite store. 
Discover it for yourself. 


Bowied for World Wide Distilied Products Company By Beverage Concepts St Louis, Mo 63108 15 Proof 
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Dear Friend, 
My name is John Wright. Not too long I was flat 
broke Tes $31,000 bn bebe The ban ad my 


fli 
iH 
Ea 


Hills. 
gs f all, I have time 
on i peieratanet 
y, t t me. 
—— sailing — . Other y racquet- 
or tennis. Sometimes, frankly, | out under 
hem ee book. I love to tien coe 
I just got back from a two week vacation from — Maui, 
awaii. 
I’m not really t to impress you with my wealth. 
All I’m trying By oy do is to o peo to BaF eh that if it 


wasn’t because of that 
to find that day, I still wou have bane paar eon 


even bankrupt. It was only ee ae eee 
secret that I could pull myself out of debt and 
wealthy. Who knows what would have happened to my 


family and me. 
Knowing about this secret changed my life Le cwenned 


ly. It br t_ me wealth, happiness, most 

pre sagen life, wool t 2 ote ) wantieres 
your life, too! It you you" 

need and will solve all your . Of 

you don’t have to take my word for it. You can try it for 

yourself. To see that you try this secret, I’m wi to 


pve yom $20.00 in cash. (I'ma geting tag ebdeens the 
tom of this page.) I figure, if I spend $20.00, I pet 

your attention. And you will ve it to yourself t 

amazing money secret will work for you, too! 

Why, you may ask, am I willing to share this secret 
with you? To make money? Hardly. First, I alread 
have all the money and I'll ever 
Second, my secret cioes not involve any sort of competi- 
tion whatsoever. Third, nothing is more satisfying to me 
than sharing my secret only with those who realize a 


golden opportunity and on it quickly. 

This secret is incredi Y eieay veesnndiae:: phar 
You can get started with money at all and 
the risk is almost zero. ou don't need speci tsining 
or even a ech! ediecation. It doesn’t matter how 
young or old you are and it will work for you at home or 
even while you are on vacation. 


pa me tell you more about this fascinating money 


os Pe In some 
cases you may be able to cash in literally overnight. If 
you can follow simple instructions can get started in 
a single afternoon and it is possible to have spendable 
money in your hands the very next morning. In fact, this 
oe ee oe ee oll 0a to make money that 
ever been invented! 

This is a very safe way to get extra cash. It is practical- 
ly risk free. It is not a dangerous gamble. Everything 
you do has already been tested and you can get start 
ior lens Sneyy-ee eR pangs spend for e night on 
the town 

One of the nicest things about this whole idea is that 
you can do it at home in_your spare time. You don’t 
need equipment or an office. It doesn’t matter where 
you live either. You can use this secret to make money if 
you live in a big city or on a farm or anywhere in 
tween. A husband and wife team from New York used 
my secret, worked at home in their spare time, and 


made $45,000 in one 
This secret is img. ik would be hard to make 2 


mistake if tried. You don’t need a college degree 
even a school education. All you need is a little 
common sense and the ability to follow simple, easy, 
~ -step instructions. I personally know a man from 
ngland who used this secret and made $2 million 
ne wy 4 

ou can use this secret to make money no matter how 
old or how y oa ee Se eee ae Ee 

everything is so easy it can 

whether you're a teenager or 90 old. I know one 
woman who is over 65 and is ing all the money she 
needs with this secret. 





The Royal Road 
ba Riches 





Here’s what newspapers and magazines 
are saying about this incredible secret: 


The W Times: 
lps oad to Riches is paved with golden tips. 


Herald Examiner: 
Weve ais al got fo. stan somewhere... The Royal 
Road to Ri is the first step.in the right direction! 


National Examiner: 
John Wright has an excellent guide for achieving 
wealth in your spare -_ 


The howd Road to Riches i is an og guide for 


finding success in your own back 


News Tribune: 

Wright’s material is a MUST for anyone who con- 
templates making it as an independent 
entrepreneur. 


Success! 
John Wright believes in success, pure and simple. 


John Wright he has a rare gift for Fonality Fes wpe 


no wo pce make lots of 

people wealthy. 

H Trade Press: 

We have never heard of an ad offering to 
pay readers $20 to try its right’s will- 
ingness to do this convinces us t his money secret 


must really work. 
California Political Week: 
. «. The politics pron <n finance made easy. 


He more than general ideas. He gives 

ple a detailed A rca give general to make big loon” 
The Desert Sun: 

Wright’s Royal Road to Riches lives up to its title in 
offering an uncomplicated path to financial success. 











When you use this secret to make money you never 
have to try to convince anybody of anything This has 
nothing to do with door-to-door ng, telephone 
solicitation, real estate or anything else that involves per- 
sonal contact. 


Everything about this idea is perfectly legal and 
honest. You will be proud of what you are doing and 
you will be providing a very valuable service. 


It will only take you two hours to learn how to use 
this secret. After that everything is almost automatic. 
After you get started you can proba as everything 
that is necessary in three hours per wee 


PROOF 


I know you are ‘ew That sim 
good business sense. Well, here is proo 
who — nego this amazing secret into use ond be top: <4 
aye Bye ever desired. Their initials have 
a wed | in to protect their privacy, but I have 
full oa and-the actual proof of their success in 
my fi 


‘More Money Than I Ever Dreamed’ 


shows Fe 
oF rom 


**All I can say — your plan is great! ogee 8 wos. } 8 weeks, I 
took in over $100,000. More money than I ever dreamed 
of making. At this rate, I honestly believe, I can make 


over a million dollars per year.’ 


‘$9,800 In 24 Hours!’ 

“It didn’t believe it when you said the secret could 
produce money the next phe wine Boy, was | wrong, 
and you were right! I your Royal Road to 
Riches. On the basis of lo advice, $9,800 poured in, in 
less than 24 hours! John, sce — is incredible!”’ 

.» Laguna Hills, CA 


‘Made $15,000 In 2 Months At 22’ 
“I was able to earn over $15,000 with your plan — 
just the past two months. As a 22 year old girl, I saver 
thought that I’d ever be able to make as much money, 
as fast as I’ve been able to do. I really do wish to thank 
you, with all of my heart.’ 
Ms. E. L., Los Angeles, CA 


‘Made $126,000 In 3 Months’ 

“*For years, I up all the plans that promised to 
make me rich. Probably I am lucky I did — but I am 
even more lucky that I took the time to send for your 


A. F., Providence, R.I. 








erial. It changed my whole life. Thanks to you, I 


ree $128 000 ee ee 
S. W., Plainfield, IN 
“Made $203,000 In 8 Months’ 
**] never believed those success stories. . . never believ- 
ed I would be one of them... 


\000 more in the last 22 days! Not just well 
but si i. thank you for your 
Royal Road to iches!”” 


C. M., Los Angeles, CA 
“$500,000 In Six Months’ 

“*I’m amazed at my success! By using your secret I 
made $500,000 in six months. That's me more than twenty 
times what I've made in any single year before! I’ve 
never made so much money in such short time with 
minimum effort. My whole life I was waiting for this 
amazing miracle! Thank you, John Wright.’ 

R. S., Mclean, VI 


$20.00 FREE! 

There is no way you can lose. You either solve all 
ening mony ts gperian, yt edged a s 
you get your money back plus $20.00 in cash 

De niariine Aetelctactelt Yan etien mathe 
fending ate }y sap Mra Sirs St RENT SORA BPO” 

whatsoever 


a oe 
cobb tog” tty 


100% sated afer using the sere for 30 day, you 
your original UNCASHED CHECK, but I will also 
send you an extra $20.00 cashiers check just for giving 
the secret an honest try according to the simple instruc- 
tions. 


I GUARANTEE IT! With oo 
tec, tao be absohiety NO RISE ON YOUR PA 

Php 7 si 2 on er oeeen 6 

paper. your postdat or money 

order for $12.95 and send it to: 


JOHN WRIGHT 


Suite 
Santa Monica, CA 90405 


Se eS ere ee 
add $1 to cover portion of shipping costs 

But the supply of m material is limited. So send in 
your order now while the supply lasts. 

If you wish to charge it to your Visa or MasterCard — 
be sure to include your account n and expiration 
date. That’s all there is to it. I'll send you my material 
right away by return mail, along with our unconditional 
guarantee. 








SWORN STATEMENT: 


**As Mr. John Wright's accountant, I certify that 
his assets exceed one million dollars.”’ 


Mark Davis 











© 1986 JOHN WRIGHT 
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Markey 


Continued from page 25 
solicitations with the Federal 
Elections Commission. The pros- 
pect of an opposition candidate 
waving a letter in the air, decry- 
ing the fraud perpetrated on the 
people and the cause, might 
ili teeenriaaciaiibia racy 4 make members of Congress more 
igh silence 4 th * careful about the claims they 
darsahe Basha Berd ise make. Larry Sabato, of the Uni- 
gh 8 Yeates versity of Virginia, also proposes 
Se See ee that the federal government re- 
What are they doing quire of PACs what some state 
Eyewitness News governments do of charities: that 
reporter the organization be required to 
David Wittman list on solicitation letters how 
' » PProvides some much of its budget goes to 

answers.in Nis administrative costs. 

special series Florida Representative Andy 
J For Kids Sake Ireland, a conservative Democrat 
Y turned Republican, was able to 
MONDAY II PM see cor Shei populist Ed 
WRBR7-TV Markey could not. After running 
America’s Small Business PAC 
for two years and noting that 
most of the money was going to 
pay a direct-mail firm, he dis- 
banded the PAC. “There comes a 
point when you have to decide 
what you're in business for,” says 
a spokesman for Ireland, Ed 
Morabito. “If you're there just to 
raise money but not for your 
original goal, then you should be 
out of business.” 0 


Personally 


Continued from page 3 
showering in the rain, shitting in 
a sneaker. 

I go back to my bed. A guy 
walks up to me, threatens to 
punch my lights out for taking his 
“leather thing.” I tell him to get 
lost. Above me, the light bulbs 
are naked, and they hurt when 

HOT ARTIST you look at them. It’s so hot, I can 
almost see blue smoke. Maybe 
that’s because I’m afraid to take 
my army coat off. I look out a 
window. Black. I can see a cop 
car. A counselor shouts, ‘‘Sup- 
per’s ready,” and | follow the 
lifers to the basement. Overhead 
fans, a cop with his arms crossed, 
and windows you can’t see out 
of. I stand in line 15 minutes for 
milk, coffee, vegetable soup, a 
roll, carrots, and American chop 

HOT MUSIC suey. I’m not hungry. 

I go back upstairs and look out 
the window. Cop car’s still there. 
There are a couple of counselors 
floating through the halls. I don’t 
lie down. | look out the window 
again. The waiting for nothing, 
with nowhere to go, starts to feel 
like a couple of government-issue 
hands closing around my neck, 
cutting off air. I’ve stayed in 
dirtier, more dangerous human 
warehouses than this. I’ve just 

“BETWEEN TWO FIRES” never felt so alone. I walk down- 
stairs. The counselors are not at 
their outpost: The red door says 
EXIT. I nudge it to see whether it’s 
open. No alarm sounds. At 5:45 I 
hit the door and bolt out. I am 
three, four miles from real civ- 
ilization and need to get past a 
manned gate to get there. | 
always thought being homeless 
meant you didn’t have a place to 
stay, not that when the govern- 
ment gave you one you couldn’t 
leave. Up ahead, I see the flash of 
the lights from the homeless 
shuttle bus and run up the hill. As 
another group of homeless gets 
off, | hop on. A woman who 
seems to work at Long Island 
says, “What are you doing?” | 
say, “I’ve got an emergency and 
I've got to leave.” She says, “You 
can’t leave without permission.” I 
say, “It’s either take the bus or 
walk. But I’m leaving.” She says, 
“You're barred.” | say, “Barred. 
Who the frig cares.” The bus 
driver doesn’t catch the full con- 
versation and says to me, “As 
long as you work at Long Island, 
I don’t have a problem taking you 
back to Boston City.” “Yeah, | 
work there,” I lie, and we take off 

CHEI 21) * WORCESTER *SHREWSBURY.* AU BURN» happily into the darkness, leav- 

OMINSTER ¢ P IKE * RANDOLPH * SUDBURY ¢ PROVIDEN : ; ing the Long Island lifers behind. 

at brid eae teh ae BP ip hag ote I am now free to go home. And 
they’re not. s) 
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THE PERILS OF PARKING 


o matter how many books you've 

read, you've probably never read 

one the way Sam Ellenport does. If 

you want to get a sense of his 
reading habits, get out your favorite book. 
Hold it in your hands and feel the shape of 
it, the gently curving spine, the slightly 
concave page edges. Look at the top and 
inspect the way the signatures — those 
small groupings of pages — are bound into 
the spine. Next, open the front cover and 
examine the end papers and find the trace 
of netted material on the inside cover, used 
for reinforcement. Now, look at the title on 
the cover and spine. Hold it up to the light. 
Does the gold shine with a breathtaking 
clarity and depth? If you run your fingers 
along the binding, is it a sensory 
experience? Of course, if you've pulled 
from the shelf a modern, 20-century book, 
the sensory experience — and the gold — 
is probably nonexistent. 


"Tf Ellenport had gotten a hold of your 


favorite volume, reading it would be more 
gratifying: your fingers would sink into the 
buttery softness of leather binding, the 
edges of the pages would gleam with gilt, 
and the title would be hand-tooled in gold 


Gold mine: a Gilera sri aaaesatane hemmed treasured Harcourt editions 


BOUND 


FOR GLORY 


The no-tech 
wonders 
of Harcourt 
Bindery 


by Sandra Shea 


leaf. And instead of turning to dust after 20 
years, your book, once he was finished 
with it, would stand up for a couple of 
hundred years. Ellenport and his firm, the 
Harcourt Bindery, are the only hand book 
binders in New England, and one of three 
firms in the country where you can still get 


¢ THE FUN OF A CROSS-COUNTRY ROAD TRIP 


limited-edition leather work and hand- 
crafted leather book bindings and 
restorations. 

Harcourt is a few steps and about a 
century away from the glossy newfangled 
shadows of Copley Place. While the brick 
cobblestones on Harcourt Street try their 
mightiest to evoke an earlier era, you have 
to wait until you enter the stained-glass 
door of number nine to really leave the 
20th century. The building is churchlike, 
perhaps because of the stained glass; its 
smell is even vaguely ecclesiastical. The 
feeling continues up into the second-floor 
Harcourt office, where dark wood wraps 
around walls and a pew-high counter rises 
up from old wooden floors. Against the 
walls and behind the glass of wooden 
library cases stand the collected works of 
Harcourt Bindery: hundreds of books 
encased in soft new leather, gleaming with 
intricate gold work. There's Lee Iacocca’s 
book gussied up in soft blue leather; there's 
a small jewel box in smokey red leather 
with Nancy Reagan’s little signature in the 
corner. Michener is there, in a special 
edition of Texas next to old favorites like a 
Continued on page 4 
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BLOCKING IT OUT 


Six years ago, David Welker 
decided he “was tired of 
working for other people.” So 
he and his wife, Masako 


Murai, moved from Welker’s 
native Washington, DC, to 
Martha's Vineyard to “make a 
living from something I loved 
by selling fine Japanese prints 
to rich people.” A year and a 
half ago, Welker and Murai 
opened a new shop, Kiku Sui, 
on Charles Street, where they 
continue to offer one of New 
England's best collections of 
Japanese prints and other 
orientalia. The art of 
woodblock printing originated 
in Japan three hundred years 
ago. Called ukiyo-e, or 
“pictures of the floating world,’ 
the prints captured scenes from 
Tokyo's pleasure quarter, 
where courtesans, actors, and 
artists mingled. The meticulous 
process of woodblock printing 
often involved the 
collaboration of several 
different artists who would 
work in separate stages on 
drawing, woodcarving, and 
printing with dyes to achieve a 


, 


lush and intricate final product. 
The art form has continued to 
develop over the centuries, and 
Japanese woodblock prints are 
now highly valued by Western 
collectors. The Charles Street 
gallery looks like a typical 
Japanese antique shop, 
crammed with hundreds of 
prints, books, dolls, vases, and 
bowls. At present, a special 
exhibit of antique Japanese 
furniture is on display — tea 
chests, hibachis, dressers, 
writing desks, and other 
exquisite objects. Welker and 
Murai travel to Japan each year 
and will search for special 
prints and other pieces 
customers request. “We want to 
restore Japanese woodblock 
printmaking to the position of a 
popular art form, which was 
how it originated,” Welker 
says. As a result, the shop 
stocks a variety of prints in a 
wide range of prices. 

Kiku Sui is located at 101 
Charles Street and is open 
from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. every 
day except Tuesday. The 
telephone number is 227-4288. 


A MATTER OF CHOICE 


It’s last call at Ben’s Grille. 
Will Maxine order a club soda 
or Scotch on the rocks? Will 
Sammy make his one for the 
road a beer or a Pepsi? You 
decide at this new Museum of 
Science exhibit, which uses the 
latest in video technology to 
teach alcohol awareness. Set in 
a neighborhood-pub 
atmosphere, Ben’s Grille is a 
cinéma vérité Cheers, a sort of 
Truth or Consequences of 
responsible drinking. If 
Maxine, a reformed alcoholic, 
falls off the wagon, you see her 
blow an important career 


opportunity. If Sammy drinks - | 


and drives, he risks an 


automobile accident. Each of 
the four regulars at Ben’s 
Grille, played by local actors,- 
has a story to tell about alcohol 
use and abuse. Multigroup 
Health Plan, the health- 
maintenance organization that 
developed Ben’s Grille 

in conjunction with the 
Museum of Science, hopes to 
install similar exhibits in 
museums and classrooms 
across the country. 

Ben's Grille is located on the 
second floor of the Boston 
Museum of Science, Science 
Parkway. Call 724-6088 for 
directions and more 
information. 





Ancient wisdom: some of the treasures at Kiku Sui on Charles Street 
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LORDING 
IT OVER 





Eccentric millionaire John 
Hammond Jr. held over 400 
patents for electronic devices 
and other modern inventions, 
but he felt most at home in the 
Middle Ages, so he built a 
fantastic castle in Gloucester to 
indulge his whims and to 
house his eclectic art 
collection. The castle, complete 
with drawbridge, a Great Hall, 
and a massive pipe organ, was 
bequeathed to a nonprofit 
organization after Hammond's 
death arid is now a museum 
open to the public throughout 
the year. In medieval times 
lords of the manor would host 
grand autumnal fests to 
celebrate the bounty of their 
harvests, so each fall, 
Hammond Castle recreates 
these elaborate parties. 
Overlooking the ocean, the 
castle makes the perfect setting 
for medieval excess: a fire 
rages in the Great Hall, strains 
of ancient music fill the air, 
and roasted boar and mead are 
presented by costume servers. 
Revelers are invited to dress in 
medieval garb, or reasonable 








facsimiles thereof, and the 
evening proceeds with a 
cornucopia of diversions. At 
$45 per person, this night in 
the Middle Ages is no bargain 
affair, but then, who’s 
counting when frolicking in 
the tradition of an eccentric 
millionaire? 

The Hammond Castle 


Laie. 





E ¢ Y @ F by Jean Callahan 





Museum, 80 Hesperus Avenue, 
Gloucester, is open to the 
public Thursdays, Fridays, and 
Sundays from 1 p.m. to 4 p.m. 
and Saturdays from 10 a.m. to 
4 p.m. For tickets to the 
medieval feast on Saturday, 
November 15, and for 
information on other events, 
call 283-2080. 








At She’s Leaving Home, they sing for your supper ee 


CAFE SOCIETY 





“She's Leaving Home” isn’t 
just the title of a Beatles tune 
anymore; it’s the name of an 
arts café opening near the 
Fenway this month. Its 
founders, a group of local 
artists and students, hope the 
place will become a haven for 
poets, film and video makers, 
musicians and performance 
artists who are not quite ready 
— or not particularly inclined 
— to exhibit at the Institute of 
Contemporary Art or the 
Museum of Fine Arts. 
“Museums can be boring,” 
explains John Pendergrast, one 
member of the instigating 
group. “Here you can take in 





the art for a while, drift away, 
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have a cup of coffee, talk with 
your friends, and then come 
back to it without leaving the 
room.” The café will offer 
cappuccino, soft drinks, light 
fare, and one entree’each day, 
served up by Clifton Wander, 
a Brazilian chef who is also 
one of the founders. At a sneak 
preview opening several 
weeks ago, films and videos by 
local artists were shown to an 
appreciative, packed house. 
Tables and chairs had yet to be 
set up and the kitchen hadn't 
opened so the diverse crowd 
stood around or sat on the 
floor, drinking beer brought in 
from elsewhere. The textile 


hangings and sculptures 





currently on exhibit are the 
first in a series of art shows 
that will change every couple 
of months. Pendergrast says 
the café is applying for a 
nonprofit status and is looking 
for artists who wish to exhibit 
or perform their work. “What's 
in a name?” he was asked. “It's 
the line in the song that says 
‘something inside that was 
always denied,’ ” he replied. 
“We want to be a place for that 
sort of thing.” 

She’s Leaving Home, 30 
Kilmarnock Street, is open 
from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Wednesdays 
Saturdays. Call 266-6088 to 
find out what's showing. 

















SOURCES 
SAY 


Forty-one percent of the unmarried, unattached women 
responding to New Woman's provocative October sex survey said 
they were not looking for a steady page but seven percent 
of the married women, 18 percent of the cohabiting women, and 
33 percent of women in steady relationships said they were 
looking for a new man. Sixty percent of the respondents either 
couldn’t make up their minds or took the Fifth when asked 
whether they hoped to marry the man with whom they were 
currently involved. Twenty-eight percent said they would like to 
marry their current beau; 12 percent said they would not. 


¢ 


Talking toys have been all the rage ever since Teddy Ruxpin 
opened his big fat mouth. This Christmas expect to see oodles of 
imitators, including Bingo Bear and Monkgomery Monkey, who, 
with vocabularies of 400 words, have more to say than some 
people. There will also be chattering Muppets and a loquacious 
Mickey Mouse and Snoopy on the market. But our favorite is 
Wrinkles, Coleco’s talking dog, who responds with one of 1000 
random phrases when touched, laughs when tickled, and 
cautions “Don’t be mad,” when a voice is raised. 


= 


McDharma’s Natural Fast Foods opened up for business in 
Santa Cruz, California, last year, serving vegetables and tofu 
under such guises as the “Brahma Burger” and the “I'm Not 
Chicken” sandwich. Naturally, the McDonald's Corporation was 
not amused and threatened to sue its healthier-than-thou 
competitor for copyright infringement. But McDharma’s claimed 
that a copyright from the Federal Trade and Patent Office 
protected its interests. McDonald's has countered with an offer of 
$2000 if McDharma’s will find a new name. Bernie Shapiro, one 
of McDharma’s owners, says the name comes from the Sanskrit 
for “doing right action in the world,” with only a nod toward the 
Golden Arches. He also says that McDharma’s would consider a 
name change, but not for a mere $2000 . .. The National Health 
Council probably wouldn’t eat breakfast at McDharma’s. 
Although numbers of the prestigious group of health 
professionals say they prefer fruit and fiber to calories and 
cholesterol, they don’t always practice what they preach. Joseph 
C. Isaacs, the council's director of government relations, has 
begun ordering oranges, apples, and boxes of cereal as 
alternatives to the eggs, sausages, fried potatoes, and pastries 
usually offered at breakfast briefings. At a recent meeting whose 
featured speaker was Otis R. Bowen, secretary of Health and 
Human Services, only two or three boxes of cereal were opened 
out of 200 available, reports Isaacs. 


¢ 


The premier issue of Spy magazine (October) notes, among 
other fascinating observations, that there have been nine cases of 
leprosy reported in New York City so far this year . . . Wal-Mart 
Stores, a discount retailer, is set to team up with Cullum 
Companies, a Dallas grocery chain, to open a 150,000-square-foot 
Super Center by the end of next year. Popular in Europe, these 
gigantic stores combine grocery and general merchandise to 
create “hypermarkets” with as much as $2 million in sales 
weekly ... There were 16,117 medical students graduating from 
American medical colleges this year, down 201 from 1985... 
American businessmen and -women spend an estimated $85 
billion on travel each year. According to American Express, the 
numbers break down to 41 cents per dollar on air travel; six 
cents, automobile rentals; 14 cents entertainment expenses; 17 
cents meals; and 22 cents lodging . . . A Forbes magazine poll 
calls Boston the most unfriendly city in America for business. 


Sd 


Most teenagers neither understand nor listen to the lyrics of 
rock songs, reports a recent study by California State University at 
Fullerton. The survey concludes that only “two or three percent of 
all teenagers devote their full attention to lyrics; most use rock and 
roll as ‘background noise.’ ” What will Tipper Gore and the 
Parents Music Resource Committee make of this? ... USA Today 
recently polled 707 fathers across America and found that they 
ranked their worries about their teenage sons, on a scale of one to 
10, as follows: car accidents, 7.9; quality of friends, 6.7; sexual 
activity, 6.6; homosexuality, 5.5... . the Los Angeles Times has 
discovered the latest device for anxious yuppie overparenting: the 
Pregaphone, an instrument through which expectant moms and 
dads can communicate with junior in utero. Good thing the kid 
can’t talk back; he just might ask to borrow the car. 
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Binding his time: Harcourt owner Sam Ellenport 


BOUND 


FOR GLORY 


by Sandra Shea 


Continued from page 1 

newly published Frankenstein. Jack London’s novels 
and Hawthorne’s tales are wrapped in soft greens and 
blues with small raised spines. Each one is a machine- 
virgin, crafted by hand. 

Although “hand crafted” and “tooled leather’ may 
sound like mantras of the ‘60s crafts renaissance and 
Ellenport sports a beard, wire rims, and a denim work 
apron, Harcourt easily transcends the counter-culture 
tag. The bindery started long before the potters and 
weavers-come-lately: it opened shop a few doors from 
its present location in 1900. And although it’s true that 


Ellenport came to Harcourt in 1969 and bought it in 1970, 


the heyday of the use-your-hands era, bookbinding had 
already had at least one heyday: in the early 1900s, 1500 
people were employed in the 47 binderies listed in 
Boston for the time. Now the city has eight handbinders, 
and they’re all at Harcourt. 

Harcourt’s main workroom is a chaotic jumble of 
papers, odd-looking standing presses and tables piled 
dangerously high with old volumes of books and flats of 


Precisely, my dear: Richard Lamb (left) and Richard Percy (right) carry out the exacting 


gold leafing. 


; 


s 


Photos by Joan Seidel 
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“\ 


: 


work of binding and 





new books in the raw. The place is a cross between a 
mad academic’s giant workroom and a Dickensian turn- 
of-the-century factory. This isn’t low tech — it’s no tech. 
There are no gleaming, clanging, or grinding machines. 
One of the only concessions to the twentieth century is a 
typewriter, rigged up at great trouble, incidentally, 
because the building still runs on DC current. 

“It’s a nice inefficient use of space,” Ellenport says 
proudly. Even after he gives a step-by-step tour of the 
restoration and binding process, order refuses to be 
imposed. Books bounce from one corner to the other and 
back again as they're sewn, repapered, fitted, and 
bound. Although Ellenport defies the rules of 
time/motion studies, although it seems that with only 16 
hands and a few hand tools and presses, the piled-up 
work should take forever to finish, ne and his staff 
calmly produce 20 to 25 books a week. 

What those 20 or so books might include are: an 
encyclopedia-sized set of 19th-century German coats of 
arms, whose pages are deteriorating and whose bindings 
are crying for new leather. Such restoration work only 
comprises 15 percent of the business these days. The 
bulk consists of new books: limited editions and special 
presentation books for galleries, museums, publishers, 
and corporations. For example, a new limited edition of 
Picasso's notebooks Harcourt is creating for Pace 
Galleries and Atlantic Monthly Press will be swathed in 
scarlet leather and housed in a handcrafted portfolio 
box. Four hundred scarlet bindings and portfolio boxes 
will need to be made. 

What makes the output more miraculous, at least to 
modern folk, is the painstaking, time-consuming 
handwork each book requires. Using a wooden pallet 
that holds the book in place, folios are first hand-sewn 
with 100 percent linen cord in a series of staggered 
running stitches, a technique the bindery employs that 
was developed in the 16th century. Most of the 
techniques are, in fact, about 400 years old. “Frankly,” 
says Ellenport, “there haven't been any changes in hand 
book-binding techniques that have been worth anything 
since the 17th century. There have been shortcuts and 
new materials introduced, none of which make better 
books. They do save time and make less inexpensive 
books.” 


Gold rush: Percy completes the gold leafing process 


After sewing, older books in for restoration go to the 

pages ent tissue-repair corner, where, among other 

ks waiting to be repaired, is a huge stack of giant 
Massachusetts histories, with heart-breaking holes and 
rips in their pages. “Usually it’s only the first 10 or 20 
pages that get destroyed,” Ellenport explains. 
“Typically, people are abusive to the beginning of a 
book and never read to the end.” 

New books, like the Picasso notebooks os a new 
edition of the Anne Frank diaries will skip repair and go 
directly for the rounding and backing stages, where 
books are put in a vice and gently pounded to acquire 
the classic shape of curved spine and concave page 
edges, another development of the 17th century. 

Next, boards are cut and leather is sized. Ellenport 
holds up a piece of the softest, lushest leather imaginable 
and points to two small squares at top and bottom that 
have been thinned by hand to prevent the book from 
bulking when the leather folds on itself at the spine’s 
base. (He also ruefully points out slight imperfections in 
the leather, made when the North African goats whose 
skin this is, ran into barbed wire.) The sized leather is 
then wet with flour and water paste, shaped over the 
book, and dried. 

The book, now out of the forwarding stages, does a 
final zigzag across the room to the finishing stage — to 
the man who will hand-emboss gold titles and intricate 
designs. He works with a library of 2500 hand tools, 
some of which date back to the 1800s and all of which 
would be recognized by a 16th-century bookbinder. In 
fact, if a 16th-century binder walked into Harcourt 
today, he would recognize everything — tools, 
materials, techniques. 

Each of the eight members of the operation specializes 
in one area — from sewing to gold work. “This is why 
book binding can’t really be classified with the other ‘60s 
crafts,” he says. “The process is such that it takes years to 
learn and master each step and requires real 
commitment.” 

Ellenport’s own commitment was somewhat of a 
surprise to him. He was a grad student in history at 
Brown, and was working towards a teaching career, but 
cutbacks in tenure-track university positions during the 
Vietnam War forced him to look for another profession. 


He started knocking on doors of book-related 
companies in Boston. One of the doors belonged to 
Harcourt Bindery, then owned by Fred Young, who had 
been with Harcourt since 1918. Young took him in, 
trained him, and six months later, sold him the business. 

Ellenport’s history background has served him well: 
he’s articulate about the history of binding and has 
written many papers and articles on the craft. He's also 
quick to make the distinction between Harcourt’s work 
and the leather-bound books churned out by firms such 
as Franklin Mint. These firms do deliver what they 
advertise, Ellenport points out, but the leather they use 

‘is cowhide and the gold is machine-stamped. “When the 
gold is embossed by hand, the slight differences in 
depths and angles make it shine with a special vitality 
you don’t get with machine stamping.” 

Of course, another major distinction is price. 
Harcourt's painstaking work doesn’t come cheap: a book 
getting full leather binding starts at $250 and rises 
quickly. But after all, you're getting more than a piece of 
skin around pulp — you're getting em y old- 

fashioned concepts like pride and tradition and love. 
Besides, the belts and pots and macramé plant hangers 
of 20 years ago are just common items in the itinerary of 
daily life; books are another thing altogether — they are 
too full of glorious mystery to be mere products. And it's 
a tribute to the mysterious power of books that their 
production, unlike the manufacture of other forms of 
entertainment, like televisions and movie screens, can be 
as awe-inspiring as their consumption. What a book 
becomes once it’s embraced in fine leather and brushed 
with real gold is nothing short of a true work of art. 

The bindery will also transform other items, like 
photographs and memorabilia. In the past, such 
commissions have included custom slipcases to house 
the sleeping cap of Charles Dickens and the stolen key to 
the Duke and Duchess of Windsor’s honeymoon suite. 

Ellenport also remembers a customer arriving one day 
with a Penguin edition of English poetry, circa 1930. “It 
was the worst-looking book I've ever worked on. Of 
course, he wanted it bound in full green leather with 
silks, ribbons, and gold all over. It turns out he courted 
his wife by reading her poetry from it and their 50th 
anniversary was coming up. I looked at the guy and it 
was obvious | couldn't tell him it was going to cost $800. 
He didn’t have car fare. So I told him it would be $35, 
and he almost fell over. He said it was too much, that 
maybe he could pay over a couple of months. He said, 
‘I really love her and I want to do it.’ ” 

They finally settled on $20. 

“The thrill of this business is making people happy,” 
he says. “It’s also not like brain surgery, where if you 
screw up, you can’t do it again.” As a collector of rare 
books, he also has the chance to lay his hands on some 
prime specimens, such as the 14th-century Little Book 
of Hours he once restored. 

Ellenport contends, however, that the best craftsmen 
are not necessarily bookish people. “In fact, Louis XIV 
hired only illiterate bookbinders because they were 
binding state documents that he refused to let anyone 
read. The titling on that particular period of French 
books is atrocious with misspelling.” 

The rarefied air of literature at Harcourt is sometimes 
polluted by decorators who come in to order six and a 
half feet of books in peach to match a decor. This is 
another of the occasional concessions Ellenport makes 
to the 20th century. 

“But if I had to live again, I'd like to be rich in the 18th 
century,” he says. “I'm not exactly geared toward hi- 
tech. I grow my orchids, bind my books, sit in the sun. 
It’s nice.” 0 
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GREGORY KWATER 


August, the price of gasoline has 
dropped to around 80 cents a gallon, 
and the phone in Auto Driveaway’s 
austere Kenmore Square office has been 


L: a sun-drenched Friday in late 


" ringing all morning, incessant as the tug 


of wanderlust. Ed Fisher, the office 
manager, snaps up the receiver from its 
cradle next to his PC, eager to give away 
America. 

“Where do you want to go?” asks the 
Driveaway man, reaching for his com- 
puter printout showing 50 or so cars that 
should be on the road to New York or 
Tucson or Miami or Albuquerque. 

The West Coast, says the caller, 
voicing what has become the tourist's 
battle cry in this season of the auto- 
mobile. 

“I've got a pick-up truck going to San 
Francisco,” says Fisher, who’s wearing 
blue jeans, sandals, and a T-shirt that 

declares itself 100 percent kosher. The 
truck is a 1985 Ford diesel, he says; he’s 
been saving it. It sounds good to the 
caller, so Fisher lays out the ground rules: 
come on in and put down the $150 
deposit (you'll get it back when you 
deliver the car), fill out the application 
form, and bring a snapshot of yourself or 
we'll charge two bucks for a Polaroid. 
Then we'll check your references, take 
your fingerprints, fill up the tank, and 


The driving 


point 


On the road for fun and profit 


by Jonathan Adolph 


send you on your way. You get nine days 
to cross the country (based on the 
federally regulated limit of 400 miles per 
day). 

Such is the attractive simplicity of the 


- drive-away business, the auto-transport 


industry’s equivalent of the village 
matchmaker. Fisher’s agency (owned by 
his in-laws, Morrie and Fay Levine) 
hooks up people who want their cars 
transported elsewhere with travelers 
heading in the same direction. The 
company orchestrates the move, insures 
the vehicle for whatever the car owner's 
policy doesn’t cover up to $20,000, and 
collects a fee for the service (a Boston to 
LA move, for example, would run about 
$290). It seems so easy, in fact, that 
dozens of smaller, regional, drive-away 
services have sprung up over the years. 
But the Chicago-based Auto Driveaway, 
founded in 1952, is the oldest and largest, 
with 80 franchised agencies like the 


Boston office nationwide. 

Still, even this well-established trans- 
port company is struggling to win public 
acceptance these days, says Driveaway 
corporate vice-president Ron 
Fredrickson, In large part that’s because 
of the auto-transport industry’s reputa- 
tion for sleaziness, which dates back to 
the days before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission stepped in to regulate the 


- business, in the 1930s. To get started back 


then, Fredrickson notes, “all you needed 
was a telephone and a little bit of 
advertising,” a prospect that soon at- 
tracted characters who had even fewer 
scruples than assets. 

And the industry is not entirely pure 
even today: Take, for example, Auto 
Driveaway’s main competitor, the Man- 
hattan-based Aaacon Auto Transport, 
owned primarily by Ralph Zola 
(Wharton School of Finance, Harvard 
Law) and now allegedly operating under 






the name Auto Caravan (both com- 
panies, you'll notice, would be listed 
before Auto Driveaway in the Yellow 
Pages). Aaacon customers frequently 
complained to the ICC of cars that never 
arrived and damage claims that were all 
but laughed at. One woman’s car showed 
up in California three weeks late, with 
the air-conditioning unit inexplicably 
removed. She later found it in the car's 
trunk. Drivers weren’t treated much 
better: one, stranded and broke in the 
Midwest, tried to call Aaacon collect and 
reportedly had the charges refused. 

If a car owner claimed damages, 
Aaacon (represented by its attorneys, 
Zola and Zola) would use the threat of 


‘Jawsuits'to try to extort the money from 


the car owner's insurance company or 
the driver, the ICC says. If that failed, the 
commission says, Aaacon would stall for 
months, even years, then offer to settle 
for a fraction of the repair bill. “If you 
needed your car,” says Stuart Robbins, 
the ICC attorney who prosecuted Aaacon 
in 1982, “after a while you'd say the hell 

with it and take the [repair] money.” 
The ICC also found Aaacon’s screen- 
ing methods for its drivers grossly 
inadequate; foreigners who couldn't read 
street signs and fugitives with outstand- 
ing warrants were given cars. When 
Continued on page 12 
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dy’s will. Their father, a prominent; 

lifelong Brookline resident, suc- 
cumbed to heart disease at a y 
young age, years before he should have 
had to consider which of his loved ones 
should receive which of his many 
worldly acquisitions. Most of the divying 
up has been relatively painless: his 
widow will get the vast majority of his 
unchallenged assets. 

The problem, from Scott and Stacy's 
point of view, is that their mother, who 
has never driven a car in her life, has just 
inherited one of the affluent town’s 
prime parking spots. She plans to sell her 
late husband's red Mercedes convertible, 
but she intends to hold on to the parking 
spot. “I think of it as a wise investment. 
The children will one day thank me,” she 
says solemnly. She adds that she’s 
already had the spot cleaned and roped 
off. 

Scott and Stacy don’t like this. They 
share a white Datsun hatchback and they 

“say they need a place to park it. “There 

aren’t any open spaces in the develop- 
ment we live in,” Stacy says. “Do you 
know how hard it is to find an open legal 
spot in Brookline late at night?” 

“There's a real unfairness here,” Scott 
adds. “A real unfairness. Hell, we're 
family.” 

Their lawyer says he'd bet his daugh- 
ter that his clients will bring their mother 
to court over the disagreement. “It's not 
as ridiculous as it sounds,” he says. “It’s 
all a matter of priorities.” 

. 7 7 

Welcome to today’s episode of As the 
Meter Turns, a continuing drama in 
which everybody can be a character, as 
long as he or she has the misfortune of 
needing (or, incomprehensibly, choos- 
ing) to use a car in the Boston area. As the 
Meter Turns is a classic soap opera. It's 
about power, sudden death, intrigue, 
private family squabbles dragged public, 
random violence, and, most of all, 
money. 


GS si ltt ther prominent 


” * * 

Andrew and Marcy want to buy a 
parking spot to complement their new 
Back Bay condo. Financially, it’s been a 
good year for the pair. Andrew's com- 
missions as an advertising-account ex- 
ecutive have lifted his salary into the six- 
figure bracket, and Marcy's 1984 law 
degree from the University of Penn- 
sylvania hasn't hurt their credit. rating 
either. 

“So we were referred to this realtor 
and we went to his office,” Andrew says 
over his second bottle of Perrier. “And 
the guy starts quoting us these insane 
numbers.” 

“He said that parking was the ‘growth 
phenomenon’ of the ‘80s and that we 
could be getting in on the ground floor 
with our investment,” Marcy continues. 

The space the realtor showed Andrew 
and Marcy is in a small lot around the 
corner and across the street from their 
Comm Ave condominium. The realtor 
said that it was the closest spot to their 
front doorstep he could secure. “It’s as if 





The space race 
There’s no parking any time in Boston 


by Jimmy Guterman 


someone has to die for us to be able to get 
a spot behind our building,” Andrew 
says. Andrew and Marcy were offered 
the spot identified as 3A in fading yellow 
paint. Spot 3A is an 80-square-foot space 
of asphalt, and it costs $60,000. 

“He called it a bargain,” Andrew says. 

* taal ~ 

Amy and Ilene have been standing in a 
grumpy line in front of window M-9 on 
the mezzanine of City Hall for an hour. 
The roommates have been trading silly 
jokes for most of that time, but no one 
else in line — all extras on this show — 
has joined in on the gaiety. Most are 
oblivious to all but the crumply orange 
pieces of paper in their hands. They are 
in line to arrange for removal of a Denver 
boot, the immobilizing contraption some 
traffic official has placed on their front 
driver-side wheels. 

Ilene has a Denver boot on her car 
because she has accumulated roughly 
$500 in parking tickets over the past four 


months. “It’s big and it’s orange and it's 
ugly,” Ilene says of the new addition to 
her grizzled Chevrolet Nova. 

“It also makes it a little harder for her 
to drive the car,” Amy chuckles. 

Ilene’s tale is a simple one. “The first 
ticket I got | just forgot to pay. It was no 
big deal; I just forgot. Then, I guess, it 
became a habit.” 

“Stapled to the bulletin board in our 
kitchen must be at least a dozen tickets,” 
Amy says. “We've got them arranged in a 
circle.” 

“Yeah, the same shape as the boot,” 
Ilene darkly chuckles. 

Amy and Ilene are greeted at window 
M-9 by a 40-ish woman with a tall red 
bouffant on which one could serve 
drinks. Ilene counts out the $56 in cash 
she needs to have the boot removed and 
wonders how high the total bill will be. 
The human beehive runs Ilene’s auto- 
mobile registration number through her 
computer and returns to the window 





shaking her head. 

“I don’t know what the problem here 
is,” she says. “You don’t have a boot on 
your car. I'm proud to say that your 
record is clean.” 

It’s a full minute before Amy and Ilene 
are able to stop laughing. 

7 7. . 

In the past decade downtown Boston 
has grown beyond all but the greediest 
developer's wildest dreams. There have 
been many down sides to that “pro- 
gress,” from resident relocation to even 
uglier effects of gentrification. And then 
there's parking, the abomination that 
damns the cast of As the Meter Turns. 

The Little Book of Boston Parking 
Horrors, by Michael Silverstein, reports 
that the North End of Boston “has 
exactly 87 visitor parking spaces and 250 
metered spaces.” It also states that ‘the 
City has issued 2,016 resident parking 
stickers for the 950 actual resident 

Continued on page 11 
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Almond joy 
In | 


praise of 


the adaptable nut 


by Ariel Swartley 


Imonds are an ancient 
A and (culinarily speaking) 

most adaptable nut. 
Desserts — cheesecake, short- 
bread, ice cream, and pear tarts — 
would, of course, suffer without 
them. But so would our 
Thanksgiving string beans and 
Indian biryanis. Mentioned in the 
Bible, a staple in the Arab empire 


‘ (which learned their uses from 


the conquered Persians), 
medieval Europe (where the 
liquid resulting from soaking the 
ground nuts in hot water was a 
substitute for milk), and the 
cooking of modern Spain and 
Mexico, the almond glorifies 
soups, sauces, meats, fish, 
poultry, and vegetables. . 

Both creamy and crisp, bland 
and perfumed, the almond is 
itself a happy composite. 
Ground, it adds a subtle depth to 
soups and sauces while it thick- 
ens and smooths. Whole, 
especially toasted, it adds a 
crunchy contrast instead. There is 
a certain sweetness in its nutti- 
ness, but sweetness per se has 
never been an enemy of pungen- 
cy (think of onions). Indeed, the 
cuisines that have relied heavily 
on the almond are those that 
favor a play of flavors — sweet, 
sour, unctuous, and sharp. 

Rice mixed with almonds, 
herbs, and perhaps raisins stuffs 
Middle Eastern chickens. Mex- 
ican pot roasts may be studded 
with almonds and bacon before 
being braised in a chile sauce. An 
almond-garlic sauce dresses 
Spanish potatoes and the same 
combination forms the basis of 
white gazpacho — a cool, pale 
northern version of the An- 
dalusian summer soup. In North 


Africa, almonds fried golden in 
oil may decorate both a fiery 
lamb and sweet dessert couscous. 

Pounded with sugar into 
marzipan, the almond has been a 
godsend to architecturally-mind- 
ed chefs, at least since the Middle 
Ages, when scaled-down castles 
and cathedrals roused stupefied 
banqueters between courses. But 
tastes have changed. Pale, cloy- 
ing, and so willing to accept the 
shape imposed upon it, marzipan 
seems to belong in harems and 
Victorian novels. Indeed, where- 
as a_ walnut’s_ bitterness 
challenges the sweetness of sugar 
or honey, the almond seems 
rather to intensify it. 

And yet almond paste removes 
its veil — its intensity and 
malleability daringly vindicated 
— ‘in an elegantly complex fish 
dish presented in Paula Wolfert’s 
Couscous and Other Good Foods 
of Morocco. A whole fish, laid on 
a bed of onions and spices, is 
coated with a mortar of sugar and 
ground almonds, which is then 
molded with the back of a spoon 
into a lifelike pattern of gills and 
scales. Astonishingly, the flavors 
and textures of browned butter- 
drizzled crust, tender fish, and 
savory onions combine into an 
exotic but harmonious whole. 

The Wolfert recipe (and book) 
is well worth searching out. But 
there are other testimonies to the 
almond’s forthright yet adaptable 
character — still harmonious — 
that require less than a full day’s 
work and only a moderate atten- 
tion to detail. 


Toasted almond- 
tahini cream 
Makes about one anda 


JEFF THIEBAUTH 


quarter cups 

5 tablespoons slivered 
almonds; 

1 clove garlic; 

% cup toasted sesame 
tahini (this form of 
sesame-seed butter seems 
to be more of a health- 
food-store item than an 
authentically Middle 
Eastern one, but the flavor 
is lovely); 

% cup lemon juice; 

salt; 

Y% teaspoon sugar; 

1 tablespoon olive oil; 

Ye cup water (more may 
be required to achieve a 
blendable consistency); 

¥2 teaspoon crushed 
cumin seeds (optional). 

Spread. the almonds. on a 
shallow pan and place in a 350- 
degree oven for 10 minutes, or 
until they turn medium beige. In 
a blender or food processor com- 


bine almonds, garlic, tahini, 
lemon juice, salt, sugar (it doesn’t 
sweeten, merely helps the flavors 
to blend), and olive oil. Process, 
gradually adding water as 
necessary, until mixture becomes 
smooth. (It will have the con- 
sistency of stiff porridge, and if 
the almonds have come straight 
from the oven, it will also be 
warm.) 

Top with crushed cumin seed, 
drizzle with thick, green olive oil, 
and serve with warm pita bread 
— whole-wheat, preferably. 

I'm a little embarrassed to 
admit that what particularly 
pleases me about this bread-and- 
dip combination is its relentlessly 
earthy beigeness. Embarrassed, 


because. |..keep remémbetifigivaMailable all 


Elizabeth Jane Howard's de - 
tion of a dinner party given 

earnest couple in Getting It Right: 
“There were brown paper 
napkins, brown candles, in 


amber glass holders, brown pot- 
tery plates amorphously de- 
corated in paler brown, and 
cutlery in wooden handles. On 
the plates were four steaming 
grapefruit ... ‘I put brown sugar 
on it,’ Hazel said.” 

If, like Howard, you are reluc- 
tant to embrace the homespun 
pleasures of brown nuttiness, or 
resent any autumnal note of 
resignation, consider the more 
ethereal almond joys of a Mex- 
ican chicken-and-herb dish. The 
recipe is from Elisabeth Lambert 
Ortiz’s Book of Latin American 
Cooking and has several virtues. 
Despite its springlike color and 
fresh pungency, the sauce de- 
pends on ingredients readily 
winter. Fancy 

ugh for a dinner party (the 
ipe is easily doubled or tri- 
pled), it is stunningly easy to 
prepare and is possibly even 
Continued on page 11 





Restaurants 


Cafe Shalom 


Bridging the gap 





404-A Harvard Street, Brookline, 277-0698. Open Sunday through 
Thursday from 11:30 a.m. to 9 p.m. No credit cards. Beer and wine. 
Access up an inch from sidewalk level with a narrow turn at the door. 





by Robert Nadeau 


orldwide, kosher meat 
W restaurants are harder 
to sustain than kosher 


dairy restaurants. The production 
of kosher food, including meat, 
entails a complicated network of 
suppliers and rules. Kosher food, 
dairy division, is largely a matter 
of omission. Once a kosher res- 
taurant serves meat, it is com- 
mitted to nondairy coffee 
creamers and desserts as well. 
Kosher dairy restaurants just skip 
most of the heavier Eastern Euro- 
pean entrees and readily include 
vegetarian and quasi-vegetarian 
dishes of all nations. Most Israeli 
food, which is of course Arabic 
cuisine, is dairy or vegetarian. 
Yet Boston has had difficulty 
maintaining a good dairy res- 
taurant, while a first-class kosher 
meat restaurant, Rubin's, has 
thrived on the Jewish strip of 
Harvard Street since the 1930s 
The Cafe Shalom, however, 
has stepped into the gap with 
considerable versatility. It serves 
all the glories of Ratners, from 
borscht . with sour -cream and 


potato to eggplant parmesan 
($5.75). In addition, it does quite 
well with Middle Eastern food. 
Tempura, made with fish or 
vegetables — no shrimp — is one 
of the most popular entrees. And 
“born again” kosher eaters can 
relive their prenatal pizza and 
eggrolls in kosher versions. Not 
everything in such a broad menu 
is perfect, but prices are reason- 
able and much of the food has 
real spirit. No vegetarian air of 
self-denial hangs over Cafe 
Shalom. 

Take those eggrolls ($3.25). 
Recent research suggests that the 
Jewish urge for eggrolls predates 
the development of New York’s 
Chinatown near the once-Jewish 
lower East Side. If Arthur Koest- 
ler’s 13th Tribe hypothesis is 
correct, many European Jews 
descend from the Khazars, Asian 
converts to Judaism in the early 
Middle Ages. The Khazars in turn 
were migrants from East Asia and 
may well have brought a taste for 
eggrolls from China. Mediter- 
ranéarr Jews already had a taste 


for fried food acquired in their 
centuries of contact with ad- 
vanced Arab food technology, 
much of which came from trade 
with .. . China. 

By the time the eggrolls get to 
Cafe Shalom, they contain no 
shrimp or pork, but they still 
have cabbage and onions inside, 
and there is still plenty of duck 
sauce for dipping. Sweet and 
sour, cabbage and onion, big 
dumplings with a slightly greasy 
deep fry — it all comes out rather 
Polish. There is, in fact, a some- 
what similar recipe for fried 
“rolled crépes stuffed with cab- 
bage” in the recently re- 
published Jews of Poland: Recol- 
lections and Recipes, by Edouard 
de Pomiane. (I got my copy in 
one of the two Jewish bookstores 
within a block of Cafe Shalom.) 

The fried theme continues with 
one of the most popular dishes at 
Cafe Shalom, the schrod tempura 
($7.25). This isn’t sliced like tem- 
pura. In fact, it’s a single fillet, 
deep fried with a bit of grease. 
But you know it’s not fried in 
animal fat here. We have rab- 
binical supervision on that point. 
The dinner comes with an ex- 
cellent poppy-seed roll, a side 
dish of nouvelle-style under- 
cooked yellow and green squash, 
and an elaborate salad of lettuce, 
red cabbage, cucumber, shredded 
carrot, pink tomato, and alfalfa 
sprouts. The dressing is tahini- 
based. 

A daily soup ($1.25, $2.35) was 
a potato purée with flecks of 
green and yellow to it, re- 
markably rich for a vegetarian 
soup. The only flaw was a taste of 
dried dill or celery. 

Back to fried, you can make a 
nice lunch of the felafel platter 
($3.50). Since it includes salad, 
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tahini sauce, and pita bread, you 
can make your own sandwich. 
These felafels are perfectly fried 
bean balls, comparatively under- 
spiced. Egyptian felafel is loaded 
with cumin; Israeli street felafel 
comes with red pepper sauce. 

The Israeli combination ($6.25) 
is a fun appetizer. You get six of 
the felafels sitting on some tahini 
sauce. And some baba ganoosh, 
eggplant paste made with a fresh 
taste here, not the usual smoke. 
And some tabouli, bulgur salad 
made here with fresh dill, not the 
usual mint and parsley. This 
novelty works. The hummus 
here has the red pepper, another 
nice variation. These delights rest 
on a large salad with chopped 
feta-like cheese. 

Cafe Shalom has the tra- 
ditional blintzes and potato pan- 
cakes for snackers, but surpris- 
ingly few desserts.. Perhaps the 
various bakeries in the area are 
expected to provide: final filler. 
Coffee and tea are excellent; soda 
(75 cents) is Dr. Brown’s, the best. 
Cafe Shalom has a rather simple 
decor, but tables.are well spaced 
in the two rooms. The service is 














fine, but it can take a while to 
pay, since all checks go back to 
the register and you have to 
compete with take-out custom- 
ers. Some Of the take-out custom- 
ers have trained in the lines of 
New York, Leningrad, and Tel 
Aviv. It can be one tough queue. 
* . * 

Recent research has challenged 
the conventional explanation of 
Chinese Restaurant Syndrome. 
One Richard Kenney of George 
Washington University, publish- 
ing in Food and Chemical Toxi- 
cology, snuck MSG-loaded soft 
drinks past six supposedly sensi- 
tive subjects. Then he was able to 
induce the old jaw-tightening 
with orange juice, tomato juice, 
and cold coffee. His new theory is 
that pain in the back of the neck 
and arms is referred from sensi- 
tive nerve endings in the 
esophagus. 

This might explain why | get 
jaw-tightening from cheap, acidic 
white wine. But then, why don’t | 
ever get it from expensive white 
wine? Kenney writes, “Work over 
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the past 17 years has consistently, , . 


Continued on page 11 









COLD, ME? NEVER! 
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: It’s 10° outside. .. Even getting colder. So you bundle up in : 
- layers and layers of heavy clothes. First with long under- 4 
: wear...then bulky, restrictive thermalwear on top. ; 
é Oh, you were warm all right. Like in a Turkish bath. : 
: Because you began to perspire from all your activity. And 4 
: perspiring in that mountain of clothesis like perspiringin { 
a a plastic bag! The perspiration is locked in. So there you 8 
: were. Wet and miserable. } 
' Never again. Damart has invented underwear that’ll : 
: keep you warm, dry and comfortable indoors and out.The 4 
: reason is Damart’s incredible Thermolactyl fabric...a {| 
a luxuriously soft, lightweight fabric that holds body $ 
: warmth—not perspiration. In fact it wicks perspiration 4 
: away from the skin...Result? You’ll find, as many others 
t already have, that Thermolactyl keeps you warmer and : 
; drier when you need it most. (Tests at London’s famed 5 
3 Shirley Institute have shown that Thermolactyl provides {| 
: outstanding warmth retention when compared to other : 
: insulating fabrics.) 1 
a You can wear Damartindoorstoo,andturnyourthermo- [| 
; stat way down. You'll feel perfectly comfortable andenjoy 1 
a dramatic savings in home heating costs. ; 
; Damart is so comfortable that Mt. Everest climbing : 
; expeditions wear it.Sodothe Chicago Bears, NewEngland 4 
: Patriots, New York Jets, Buffalo Bills, Pittsburgh Steelers, {| 
; Philadelphia Eagles and Green Bay Packers Football 
8 Clubs. ’ 
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copy now! 





FREE CATALOG BI 
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THERE IS NO WARMER UNDERWEAR MADE! 

Fill out and send to: 

DAMART, Dept. 69967 

1811 Woodbury Avenue 


® Portsmouth, N.H. 03805 


Thermolacty! is available 
only from Damart. 


YES! Rush me your FREE DAMART Catalog 

| want to enjoy the fantastic warmth of Thermolacty! 
Underwear, a DAMART® exclusive. (I understand there 
1S NO Obligation.) 
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ALBANY, BUFFALO, SYRACUSE, NY, 
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What's the poin ? 


La 


Some down-to-earth talk about art 


by Bruce Morgan 


he man in the gray suit 
; leans down. “What's the 
point of it?” he says. I tell 
him I have no idea; to me it’s all 
about Boy Scouts circa 1961, six 
cots per tepee and a triangular 
flap open to the sky where the 
long poles crossed. The man 
starts to walk off, then spins back 
to where I’m sitting. “I think this 
may be the low-income housing 
of the future,” he says. “Or 
middle-income,” he mutters as 
he drifts away. 

Six gauzy tepees fill the dim 
room in the old brick building at 
the edge of Chinatown; outside, a 
wino sprawls on the lead-capped 
front steps, using a torn paper 


bag for a pillow. The gash of the 
Expressway sends up a roar. Ah, 
the treasure chest of Boston — 
where invisible Indians meet 
deceased Yankees for chow mein 
and a nap. How cara person ever 
tire of this fabled metropolis? 
(When a man is tired of Boston he 
is tired of egg noodles.) We've 
dropped in to the Kingston Gal- 
lery on a Sunday afternoon to 
view an installation by artist Beth 
Galston entitled “Tepee.” The 
opening reception is in progress. 
A dozen or more people are 
walking very deliberately around 
the room; now and then someone 
steps inside one of the tepees and 
emerges instants later, wine glass 


in hand, looking much the same. 
It’s a ghostly little village here; 
the beige-and-blue skin of the 
tightly packed tents is alluringly 
sheer. My eyes keep adjusting 
and readjusting to the room’s 
suggestive depths. 

I spot the gray-suited man 
standing by the refreshment table 
and wander over to get the latest 
word on the point of it all. “For 
me it has to do with roots,” a 
young woman is telling him. 
“The tepee shape has been lifted 
from the culture of the American 
Indian, and I'm not real com- 
fortable with that. I come from 
Indian country, and I know that 
Indian culture is natural and tied 





to the earth. This is so unnatural 
and high-tech, it’s a_ real 
dichotomy. If I were an Indian, 
I'd be upset at seeing this.” 

The guy munches a sesame 
cracker. “A lot of them are 
upset,” he says. “Where they 
made their mistake was in trying 
to emulate white culture — that’s 
what killed them. I see all this in 
terms of the future: bleak. The 
hole at the top of the tepee admits 
the holy spirit. The colors reflect 
different stages of spiritual de- 
velopment.” 

“But that blue is so cold and 
unfeeling,” the woman objects.’ 

“It is,” I say, “the color of ser- 
enity.” 


We stand looking out through 
the tepee village where those 
shadowy figures move. It is very 
hard to talk about art without 
sounding like an asshole or a 
nincompoop. Has it always been 
this way? There's no vocabulary 
here for the common folk to sling 
around in the same relaxed way 
we might discuss brands of beer 
or cars we have loved or new 
movies and keep at it half the 
night without a pause. The 
silence this afternoon is more 
plentiful and loaded than the 


speech. “Nice,” man will say — 


after studying tepees for an hour, 
in response to a question about 
his opinion on the show. A 
nearby woman will offer: “I like 
it.” A dissenter’s comment, in 
toto, will be: “I don’t.” Back to the 
wine and crackers. Something’s 
wrong here, ladies and gentle- 


men. 

Luckily, I don’t hang out with 
art lovers. Instead, I hang out 
with the hackers and misfits 
standing next to the good cheese. 
“I see the bleakness of the future 
in these shapes,” the man in the 
gray suit is muttering. “All the 
real estate has been bought 
already. There's no Christopher 
Columbus, nothing left to ex- 
plore.” I like the guy instinctive- 
ly. He doesn’t waste a lot of time 
on conjunctions and relative 
clauses. Plus, he’s got horrible 
posture and, being opinionated, 
needs friends. 

‘But what about the 
astronauts? Don’t you think they 
feel like explorers?” asks the 
woman beside him, looking up, 
concern on her face. 

“They’re just doing their duty,” 
he counters. “When they reach 
the moon they don’t know what 
to do there.” 

The woman is quiet and 
thoughtful for a moment. “What 
they remind me of, with that 
blue, is something underwater. 
Cities on the ocean floor — what 
about that for exploration? The 
frontier of the sea? 

“Who wants to live there — 
unless you're a fish? Anyway, 
most people live in their own 
minds.” He presses past me for 
another batch of crackers, and | 














National Guard and Reserve and 
they make up one-third of our 
nation’s defense 

Their being fully trained and 
ready could make the difference 
between our being a sirong 
secure nation or not So when 
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AND PRODUCTION 
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BOSTON PHOENIX TYPOGRAPHY 


rovemeccaet Call 886-8380 
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GIRL SCOUTS 
Contact the Patriots’ Trail Council. 
Call 482-1078 














*3.00 REFUND 


ON OLD MILWAUKEE* OR OLD MILWAUKEE LIGHT 














completed certificate to 


Po. Box 4672 
Monticello. MN 55365 


Mail the UPC symbol(s). dated 
cash register receipt. and this 










mix or match. 


receipt of refund 


Please Print 
Name 





Get $3.00 back when you buy 
(one) 24-pack or (two) 12-pack/ 
12 ounce cans of Old Milwaukee 
or Old Milwaukee Light Beer, 


Offer good on'y in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
New York, and Vermont to those of legal drinking 
age. Employees of The Stroh Brewery Company, 
affiliated companies or agencies, licensed retailers 
and wholesalers are not eligible. Limit one $3.00 
refund per family or address. Only one refund 
request per envelope. Allow six to eight weeks for 
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THE PLACE! 


The Place in Harvard Square 
for watches & clocks 


Largest selection of leather watch bands. 
Discount store prices « Unmatched service. 


THE PLACE! 
Swiss Watchmaker 


58 Church Street, Harvard Square 


(behind the Coop) 864-1163 
MC/VISA/AMEX/DC/CB/DISC 
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OFFER EXPIRES DECEMBER 31, 1986 


IT DOESN'T GET ANY BETTER THAN THIS.” 








PLATFORM BEDS 
|_BOSTON’S LARGEST SELECTION J 
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have to reflect what an appealing 
professor of gloom he is to bump 
into on a Sunday afternoon. | like 
the odd yet satisfying way he has 
of rounding off his exchanges. He 
is opening up these tepees for me, 
venting them with his spiky 
commentary. 

Some new arrivals: two small 
children and their folks. The 
parents stand still, the kids zoom 
around, and around, and around, 
exasperating all. The artist watch- 
es nervously as the little boy and 
girl nearly fall, several times, 
onto the fragile netting of the 


tents. Whoops! Heh-heh-heh. 
Whose little boy are you? The 
next scene has the father 


crouched in one of the tents, 
shaking his son by the shoulders 
and growling, “You will not run 
around.” The father is angrier 
than he wants to be, red in the 
face, and he’s shaking the kid 
way too hard, and because of the 
transparency of the fabric his 
parental crime is perfectly visible 
to everyone. Art reveals us to 
ourselves, and others. 

A new woman joins our party 
of misfits by the cheese. She had 
told me earlier that she liked 
imagining a whole field of these 
tepees, like high-tech 
wildflowers in bloom. Now she 
says, “I think of something from 
outer space. When we see bold, 
glowing shapes we always think 
of UFOs and aliens landing. How 
smooth they are!” 

“With that conical shape, they 
remind me of the original space 
capsule,” comments the 
professor. “What was it called — 
Freedom 7? Do you remember it 
bobbing in the Atlantic after that 
first flight?” 

Sure do, pops. While the wino 
snoozes and the traffic roars 
outside, we sift back through 
splashdowns we have known 
and loved. Art is a wine glass we 
fill with meaning. At its best, a 
gallery reception gives you the 
chance to knock against some- 
thing new and walk away blink- 
ing, .much improved. It is a 
salutary -.conk on. the head; 
especially recommended fori 
those who already know the 
point of things. 0 
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Parking 


Continued from page 7 
parking spaces in the area.” 

Uh oh. 

* *. 

It's easy, and perhaps healthy, 
to treat the absurdities of this 
soap Oepra as a joke or a minor 
nuisance, and many do. Some 
find perverse pleasure in playing 
cat-and-mouse with meter at- 
tendants. Those whose jobs re- 
quire them to travel around the 
city during business hours either 
travel with rolls of quarters and a 
stopwatch or simply budget the 
cost of tickets (usually $15) into 
their expenses. At least, some say, 
there are no insane alternate- 
side-of-the-street regulations as 
there are in New York, where 
normally mild-mannered _resi- 
dents of Manhattan gather 
around their cars between 7:50 
and 7:55 a.m., eyes peeled for the 
street-cleaning truck, and then, at 
speeds approximating a Roger 
Clemens fastball, head for the 
other side of the street at in- 
describable angles, willing to 
pummel anything that comes 
between them and a legitimate 
parking spot. Here, they say, it’s 
less crazed. 

That is, the melodrama seems 
less crazed until the issue of 
violence against parking-regula- 
tion officers rears itself. Accord- 
ing to one parking-regulation 
officer, verbal abuse is com- 
monplace — “I wish I had a 
dollar for every time some creep 
called me a whore or a bitch,” she 
says — and almost expected. 
Physical abuse is less prevalent, 
but a threat nonetheless. 

“One time this big guy walked 
out of a department store and 
saw me writing up his car for 
parking overtime at a meter. So 
he reaches at me, pulls the ticket 
I’m writing out of the book, rips it 
in half, and tells me to you- 
know-what myself. He picks me 
up by my collar and says that if I 

-~ write that ticket he’s gonna ‘hit 
rome se hardthat-no'men-will ever 
look at me again without throw- 
ing up, and he takes off. When he 


let go of me, he did it so hard | fell 
down on the concrete. By the 
time he'd left, about 10 or 15 
people were standing there star- 
ing at us. None of them came 
over to help me up.” 

But that’s only the most 
blatantly ugly part of the parking 
picture. There are other, more 
insidious facets that strike only 
certain segments of the Boston 
community, such as parking-spot 
price gouging. Parking spots, 
especially in the Back Bay and 
downtown areas, don’t come 
cheap: the $60,000 figure that sent 
Andrew and Marcy to the Valium 
bottle (oh yeah, soap operas 
feature the spectacle of drug 
abuse, too) is quickly becoming 
the low end of the scale. One 
Back Bay realtor said that she 
knows of easily sold parking 
spots that cost $1000 per square 
foot, which is much higher than 
the cost of condo space. If An- 
drew and Marcy's two-bedroom 
condo were priced at the same 
rate per square foot as their 
parking spot, it would have cost 
them $1.1 million, or more than 
three tiems what they actually 
paid for it. 

Rental spaces are slightly less 
unreasonable. One can find a 
spot in Boston proper for as little 
as $55 per month (don’t ask — 
they're all full through Septem- 
ber 1987), but those spots are 
handled as regular realty: you 
must front first month’s and last 
month’s rent, as well as one 
month’s security deposit. The 


security deposit is especially ob- 


scene or hilarious, depending on 
your point of view: after all, what 
kind of damage can be done to a 
parking spot? Maybe the realtor 
is worried that the occupant has a 
hatchback or a station wagon and 
will hold parties in the spot. The 
most plausible reason expressed 
for the security deposit was “We 
get a lot of students, and we want 
to make sure they don’t take off 
at the end of school without 
paying up”; the most hilarious 
one was “So they'll respect it like 
their home”; the most telling was 
“We've got the damned spots. 
They'll do what we tell ‘em to.” 
* 7 ~ 


Should we laugh or should we 
cry? Maybe a little of each. The 
spectacle is disgusting and hilari- 
ous at the same time, as if our 
show featured both Chuck Wool- 
ery and Judge Wapner as roman- 
tic leads. 

Will Scott and Stacy force their 
mother to rot in jail? Will the 
unexpected expense of their park- 
ing spot spiral Andrew and 
Marcy into Divorce Court? Will 
Ilene ever get her decrepit Nova 
debooted? For answers to these 
and other questions, tune in to 
tomorrow's episode of As the 
Meter Turns. 0 


Shalom 


Continued from page 8 

failed to reveal any objective sign 
accompanying the transient sen- 
sations that some individuals 
experience after the ingestion of 
monosodium glutamate, and it is 
questionable whether the term 
Chinese Restaurant Syndrome 
has any validity.” | am sending 
certain samples of suburban 
wonton soup for further research. 

. 7 . 

A'few thoughts engendered by 
this newspaper's 20th anniver- 
sary celebrations. | didn’t try to 
write an account of the substan- 
tial changes in Boston food be- 
cause most of the changes have 
occurred in the last five years, 
and they are obvious: the dozens 
of luxury restaurants, the rise of 
authentic Cantonese restaurants, 
the explosion of Thai and Viet- 
namese food, the health-food 
influence at all levels, the new 
upscale cafés, and the replace- 
ment of family-style blanderies 
with dating-bar food. Even the 
“interesting” restaurants of twen- 
ty years ago had their problems, 
though I'd love to retaste the 
special enchilada, the one with 
peaches in it, at the old El] Diablo. 

Cheesecake mania runs its 
course, and ice cream is king 
again. Omelettes beget quiche, 
and quiche begets fritata. Is this 
the kind of maturity we were 
celebrating? My first food story 
for Boston After Dark was a 





cooking story about tuna casse- 
roles in 1972. Yes readers, the 
comfort-food craze began right 
here. 

Undoubtedly, restaurant food 
in Boston is better than ever. Yet 
there is still so much pretentious 
nonsense between us and our 
tastebuds. All over town people 
are paying top dollar for burnt 
meat and fish doused in hot- 
pepper sauce and calling the stuff 
Cajun. Cardboard tomatoes are 
less common, but boiled pas- 
trami, no-stock chowder, and 
spaghetti-sauce chili are un- 
checked. Daily items like club 
sandwiches, coffee, doughnuts, 
beer, fried fish, and submarine 
sandwiches are all generally 
more tasteless than they were ten 
years ago. Cheese costs more 
than steak, and restaurant cheese 
platters are an endless joke. Red- 
sauce Italian food in Boston was 
better under LBJ than it is under 
Reagan. Despite the undeniable 
improvements in all restaurants, 
Chinese food is still the best, and 
the best value. And Chinese 
cooking hasn't matured in five 
hundred years. 0 


Almond 


Continued from page 8 

better reheated the next day. 
Don’t however, be tempted to use 
boneless breasts: whatever 
elegance and fork-ease they seem 
to promise is offset by the loss of 
the flavor that bones readily pro- 
vide. 
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Chicken in green 
almond sauce 
Serves six 

3 whole chicken breasts, 
split; . 

2 cups chicken stock or 
broth; 

1 medium onion; 

1 clove garlic; 

1 cup flat-leaved 
(Italian) parsley; 

1 cup cilantro (leaf 
coriander); 

1 small head romaine 

Continued on page 12 








The big bookstore with small 


ads and huge discounts. 
1. 35% off hardcover bestsellers. 

2. 25% off paperback bestsellers. 

3. 20% off almost all others. 

4. Huge savings on tapes, LPs & CDs. 








DELPHI /Boston 















Hours M-S 10-9 


Sun.12 - 6 ed Line 
230°. 234 Elm St: at Davis Sq. 
Book Somerville, MA 
feneen Siekecce 623-7766 


MC/VISA/AMEX 
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830 Massachussetts Ave 
CAMBRIDGE 
02139 


(617) 864-6000 





Complete electronic information 
and communications network 
for Greater Boston: 

PC Magazine says: 

“Apple 


utility.’ ” 





Free On-Line Demonstration. 


Log on for a free demonstration — take a peek at the world 
of services Deiphi/Boston provides. 
Then you can choose to join: 


To log on: instruct your modem to dial (617) 576-0862 


When connected, press your carriage return (CR) or 
Enter Key twice. 
At “username:” enter JOINBOSTON (CR) 
At “password:” enter FREEDEMO (CR) 


DELPHI /Boston 





If you have any questions 
call us at (617) 491-3393 











JOIN US ON-LINE 





once defined the term ‘personal computer,’ but then 
IBM PC came along and redefined the term at a higher level. . . 
Delphi may be doing the same for the term ‘information 
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« Breakfast in bed 
. Yancieng 
¢ Thanksgiving and holiday dinners 

* Menus designed to fit your need 

* An inexpensive alternative to dining out 


NO PARTY TOO SMALL 
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BOSTON’S NEWEST 
DINING EXPERIENCE 


* Gourmet Dining without leaving your home 
° war chefs custom cater to your every 


ht and champagne dinners for two 


COPLEY CATERING 426-3624 








New | = rasan Square 
ROYAL THAI 
CUISINE 


Classical Thai 
and Vietnamese food 
Open 7 days a week 
262-7388 
645 Beacon St. Boston MA 02215 
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Scallion Pancake, Teriyaki Beefstea 
Ravioli 


1584 Main St. 
S. Weymouth 
331-2212 


van & MANDARIN HOUSE, 
; 3 + MANDARIN SZECHUAN CUISINE 


Featuring Sumptuous Entrees: 
: Mandarin Beefsteak, General Chow's Chicken with Walnut, and sliced 
“* Chicken sauteed with Ginger and Scallion in Wine Sauce, Hunan Veal ... 


.- Delious A tizers: 
neless Spare Ribs, and Peking 
-- and much, much more. 


Hours: x 
Tues.-Thurs., 11:30 a.m.-9:30 p.m. Fri. & Sat., open until 10:30 p.m. 
Tues.-Sat., Lunch 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. Sun., 3 p.m.-9:30 p.m. 


22 Union St. 
Newton 
527-3841 





CHARGE YOUR 
PHOENIX CLASSIFIED 


267-1234 










































NOW 


Beer, wine and cocktails 









OPEN 


Siam Garclen 
Siamese Kitchen 
LUNCH: Mon-Sat 1 1:30-5:00 


Free parking for dinner =pjNNER: Sun-Thurs 5:00-10:00 
Fri-Sat 5:00-10:30 


45% Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge, MA 02138 Tel. 354-1718 





RF 
Ta Chien 


900 Beacon St., Boston 


DELIVER 


Dinner 7 days, ae J 































Better 
bred. 


(No bun intended.) 


At Bruegger's, the bagel isn’t just for 
breakfast anymore. Take a look at our 
menu: bagel sandwiches, homemade 
soups. salads, and cookies. 

Of course you can still enjoy 
Bruegger's Bagels with our custom 
blended cream cheeses. That's a 
tradition. Or start a new tradition — 
bagels. all day, in so many different ways. 











DOWNTOWN CROSSING ¢ 32 Bromfield Street * 357-5577 
KENMORE SQUARE ¢ 636 Beacon Street + 262-7939 


Open Seven Days A Week. 





THE WINERY 


On the Waterfront at Lewis Wharf -.. 
523-3994 : 


° y me meer rs in Fresh 
afood & Steaks 
¢ Gourmet Salad Bar 
¢ Entertainment in Lounge 
Friday & Saturday 
¢ Accessible Parking 





Overlooking beautiful 
Boston Harbor, 
Dine in a casually 
elegant atmosphere 








Function Facilities Available 



































491-5377 
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tae Oh 


11 E. Central 


Pn 


792-1124 











Enjoy 
Great 


Chinese 


Food? 


Discover 


Boston location temporarily closed. 
Watch for our new Grand Opening. 
You are invited to visit our Cambridge location 

at 149 Alewife Brook Parkway 


Luncheon Served Daily 
Ample Free Parking 


Also enjoy our Worcester restaurant 
featuring our two new lounges 
The Beachcomber and Tulips 


Centrum Exit 16 off 290 














Come see our 
new look. 





JACOB WIRTH CO. 


Restaurant 
Established 1868 


33-37 Stuart Street * Boston 
338-8586 
& 

















| Now Playing at 

OOOO 

BACK BAY’S 

| OLDEST 
RESTAURANT 


OOOO 


Delicious thick char-broiled steaks, 
fresh seafoods, barbequed chicken 
& ribs and limitiess salad bar 
featuring imported beers & wines 
and starring modest prices — 


Open noon to midnight 
All major credit cards accepted 


NEWBURY’S 


STEAK HOUSE 
94 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 
(Corner of Newbury St.) 536-0184 
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lettuce (coarse outer leaves 
removed); A- - 

1 or 2 fresh jalapefio 
peppers, seeded; 

4 ounces blanched, 
slivered almonds (about % 
cup); 

3 tablespoons vegetable 


salt. 

Place chicken breasts and stock 
in a heavy casserole, bring to boil 
and simmer, covered, for about 
45 minutes, or until tender. Re- 
move chicken and set aside. 
Reserve broth in a separate con- 
tainer. While chicken is cooking, 
combine vegetables, herbs and 
almonds in the food processor 
and blend until they form a 
coarse purée, (Some grit is essen- 
tial for character.) In the casserole 
(rinsed and dried) in which the 
chicken has cooked, heat the oil 
and add the thick purée. Stir 
constantly for three or four 
minutes over medium heat. Add 
two cups of the reserved chicken 
stock (degreased, if possible). 
Season to taste with salt. Add 
chicken breasts, cover and sim- 
mer until chicken is heated 
through. Serve with rice or 
French bread to mop up with. 

According to the third-century 
commentator Athenaeus, “there 
is nothing: which is a greater 
provocative of drinking” than 
almonds. I have not found this to 
be the case — unless he was 
referring to the salted variety. But 
perhaps he was trying to direct 
attention to the almond’s for- 
midable ability to keep hand 
reaching for jar long after reason 
dictates it should stop. For- 
tunately for compulsive snackers 
and drinkers alike, almonds have 
the highest concentration of pro- 
tein of any nut. Though the 
following munch is compact, im- 
perishable, and _ sustaining 
enough to satisfy a backpacker, 
my own experience of ~— its 
nourishing virtues might more 
properly go under the name” of 
desk-top, lunchbox, or late-night- 
movie mix. But I like the illusion, 
at least, of mountainsides. 


Hudson Street trail mix 
Makes one quart 

1 ¥2 cups dried currants; 

% cup raisins; 

% cup dry-roasted, 
salted peanuts; 

1 cup whole almonds, 
roasted in their skins. 

Spread the almonds in a 
shallow pan and roast in a 350- 
degree oven for 10 to 15 minutes 
or until the skins darken slightly 
and the nuts smell toasty. Spread 
on a dish towel or on another pan 
to cool. Mix nuts and fruit in a 
bowl until evenly distributed. 
Store in a wide-mouthed jar. If 
you are a snacker who knows 
moderation, you will want. to 
keep the jar in the refrigerator to 
ensure freshness. Oo 


Driving 
Continued from page 6 
drivers were in particularly short 
supply, secretaries wearing sand- 
wich boards were sent on recruit- 
ing missions to Manhattan’s Port 
Authority Bus Terminal or out on 
the student-infested beaches of 
Ft. Lauderdale, says Robbins. 
After the company ignored a 
1976 order to cease and desist 
from such questionable practices, 
in October 1984 the ICC revoked 
Aaacon’s license to transport, the 
first such action in the regulatory 
agency's 100-year history 
(Aaacon says it will al all the 
way to the Supreme Court), Now 
the ICC is reportedly investigat- 
ing whether, Aaacon’s’ alleged 
scion, Auto Caravan, Should be 


allowed. to, -stayy je ~ business. 
Although Maken *Mat- ” 


thew Schutz. denies his firm is 


rr eas 
PE, Ce arebs s 





merely operating under a new 
name, he could not explain why a 
call to Aaacon’s old Boston phone 
number is now answered “Auto 
Caravan” by a cheerful recep- 
tionist. 

But even as the ICC was 
cracking down on Aaacon, the 
Reagan Administration was clos- 
ing down the ICC. Effective 
August 1, 33 of the agency’s 52 
offices were phased out. Legit- 
imate transport companies fear 
such “deregulation” will under- 
mine the ICC's ability to police 
the industry and prosecute those 
who give the business a bad 
name. 

Even as things stand now, it’s a 
wonder any legitimate drive- 
away service can attract new 
customers. Few things stir up an 
American’s atavistic defense in- 
stincts like the threat of damage 
to his or her car (hence the 
national antipathy toward meter 
maids and tow-truck drivers). So 
why would anyone deliberately 
subject the family Oldsmobile to 
an interstate joy ride at the hands 
of unsupervised road warriors 
bent on re-enacting the highway- 
hallucination scenes from Fear 
and Loathing in Las Vegas? 

And on the flip side, who in 
their right mind would want to 
spend nine days stuck to the 
vinyl seats of a lethargic Dodge 
Dart when they could fly in a 
fraction of the time and at a 
fraction of the cost? Though you 
might be able to split the cost of 
gas, oil, and tolls if you're travel- 
ing with others, you still have to 
pay for lodging and all those 
greasy truck-stop meals. It’s an 
ordeal, so obviously torturous 
that auto-trucking companies — 
drive-away services’ biggest 
competitors — say it proves such 
drivers must be nuts. “You've got 
to question the mentality of a 
person who's going to drive 
when they could fly so cheaply,” 
says Jack Lemmon, owner of the 
Ohio-based A Affordable Auto 
Transport. 

Although clearly 7 I are 
still being born (and.luréd into 
transporting other people‘s cars) 
every minute, there is another, 
slightly less cynical explanation 
for the survival of the drive-away 
business. Despite the flagrant 
negligence of some disreputable 
companies, using a drive-away 
service is still usually faster, safer, 
and cheaper than having a car 
transported by truck, often cost- 
ing less than a third of the $1000 
trucking price. That's perhaps the 
main reason Auto Driveaway 
alone moved close to 35,000 cars 
and did $15 million in business 
last year, according to 
Fredrickson. 

It’s a good deal more. difficult 
to explain why hordes of touring 
Europeans, college kids, and 
even a handful of retirees show 
up every summer at Auto Drive- 
away’s Commonwealth Avenue 
office looking for a chance to get 
out on the highway, in just about 
any car, going just about any- 
where. The answer certainly lies 
beyond simple cost-benefit anal- 
ysis. 

To find it, you really have to 
go on the road. 

* * * 

Seven hours into Kansas, with 
the sun beating down through 
the tinted windshield of my 
drive-away car, the words of 
Hunter S. Thompson begin to 
take hold: “Every now and then 
when your life gets complicated 
and the weasels start closing in, 
the only real cure is to load up on 
heinous chemicals and then drive 
like a bastard from Hollywood to 
Las Vegas. To relax, as it were, in 
the womb of the desert sun. Just 
roll the roof back and screw it on, 
grease the face with white tan- 
ning butter and move out with 
the music at top volume, and at 
least a pint of ether.” 

Thompson (who in Fear-afid 
Loathing had rented his car and 
had an expense account to can- 
nibalize) clearly was not as hung 

> as I on the possibility of 

Continued on page 14 
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SUNDAYS 


ELABORATE (BUFFET) BRUNCH 


(all you can eat!) 


at THE LOBSTER TRAP RESTAURANT 


(15th Floor) Roof Top @ Spectacular View of the 
Charles River @ From 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 


Bring this ad and you will receive one half price brunch discount 
for guest with 2 or more people. 


$12.95 Adults $6.95 Chliidren 
Call for Reservations 742-7630, Ext. 7783 or 7745 


BOSTON—GOVERNMENT CTR. 
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Ghe Gold ‘n Gift Shoppe 





All Jewelry — 
14K Solid Gold 


RINGS ¢ EARRINGS * CHARMS 
NECKLACES ¢ BRACELETS 


ALL 14K GOLD 
SOLD BY WEIGHT 


Authorized Dealer of 


14K GOLD 
DIAMOND CdT 


PLAYBOY JEWELRY 
LOW, LOW PRICES 


182-7434 


140 Harvard Avenue, Allston 
WHOLESALE INQUIRIES WELCOME 














Exclusive Boston Jeweler 
for Major League 
Baseball Memoribilia 





Commemorative 
14K Jewelry 
in Honor of the Red Sox 


(and all other major league 
baseball teams including the Mets) 








Available in Earrings — 1.2 grams: $25.99 
Tie Tack — 1.4 gr.: $29.99 
Small Charm — 1.6 gr.: $34.99 
Large Charm — 3.8 gr.: $79.99 
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CRIMSON 
TRAVEL 


has the best travel values! 


SUPER 
VALUE! 


ISLAND SUN SAVERS! 
SAN JUAN von 9419 
ST. THOM. _...°469 
ST. CROIX von 9429 


ST. MAARTEN .....°489 


GO ANY DAY! STAY 3, 4, 5. 6. 7 NIGHTS 
Incl. JET, HOTEL, MORE 


Depart December.15, 1986-April 20, 1987 
All rates p.p. dbl. occ. 


ENJOY NEW YEAR'S 


MONTREAL 


At The Deluxe Le Centre Sheraton 
DEC. 30-JAN. 1 or DEC. 31-JAN. 1, 1987 


Choice of 3 days ® 2 nights or 2 days ® | night 
Includes: 

* Round-trip Air Boston/Montreal 

¢ 1 or 2 nts deluxe hotel accommodations 
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ars * Transfers between airport and hotel. 

* Gala New Year's Eve Party. 
Complete Dinner, Dancing, 
Entertainment 

* Buffet Breakfast New Year's morning 
and much more! 


$ 















per 

person 

double 
from occ. 


NOVEMBER 14 — DECEMBER 15 


JAMAICA 


¥ 4DAYS ¢3 NIGHTS 
” GO ANY DAY 


Includes Round Trip Jet from 
Boston on American Airlines, 
Transfers, 3 Nights Hotel. 


b p-p. 
269: 
- from occ. 


cali 868-2600 


Phones attended 24 hours a day! 7 days a week! 
Open Monday-Saturday 














39 John F. Kennedy St. 
Harvard Square 
BOSTON — 2 Center Plaza 
(617) 742-8500 

















in X and R-rated 
Productions 
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Graduate to a Travel Career 


OPEN 
HOUSE: 
Wed., Nov. 19 






TRAVEL 
EDUCATION 
CENTER 


Affiliated with 
CRIMSON TRAVEL SERVICE 


Licensed by Mass Department of Education. Accredited Member of NATTS. 












call us! 

¢ You want a new career 
* You love travel 

+ You enjoy people 

¢ You like variety 








7 reasons why you should 


© You want computer training 
¢ You want professional instruction 
¢ You want placement assistance 


DAY COURSES: Jan. 5, Feb. 25 
NIGHT COURSE: Jan. 26 
INTRO TO SABRE: Nov. 24 


104 Mt. Auburn Street 
Cambridge, MA 02138 


Harvard Square 


(617)547-7750 








Includes American Airlines Nashua, New Hampshire 
ks. AA SABRE reservations training 


603) 880-7200 
(603) ‘Z 










































SIMPLY COMFORTABLE 





STUDIO SLEEPER 
Double Size 

Regular $299 

Now $249 

Frame Only 


Our hardwood Studio Sleeper With Arms and futon 
answer your needs beautifully! Sit or sleep in natural 
comfort and elegance. And change the look just by 
changing the futon cover. 


932 Mass Ave, Cambridge 492-8262 
Comer, 


1393 Beacon St, 
Brookline 566-1431 


SALE 

















The Natural Comfort Company 
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. incarceration, sustaining personal 


injury, or losing a $150 damage 
deposit. Nevertheless, here on 
this flat Kansas interstate, I can 
appreciate the therapeutic value 
he found in his “savage journey 
into the heart of the American 
Dream.” Out here, the horizon 
seems endlessly wide; anything 
is possible. Road signs promise 
immense prairie dogs, six-legged 
cows, and the birthplace of Miss 
Kansas, just up ahead. 

I watch all this pass by from 
the crushed-velour seat of a two- 
year-old Oldsmobile Cutlass 
Ciera, a self-contained mobile 
environment offering air con- 
ditioning, cruise control, quad- 
raphonic stereo, tilt wheel, and 
fully adjustable electrically pow- 
ered seats. It glides across Ameri- 
ca like a living room on wheels 
and still gets a respectable 30 
miles per gallon (with frugal use 
of air conditioning). 

I had picked the car up four 
nights earlier in Worcester from a 
doctor who was sending it to his 
daughter in Santa Monica. Over 
the years, the family had ac- 
cumulated five sets of keys to the 
car, and as we stood in his 
driveway the doctor nervously 
threaded them all onto one ring, 
occasionally asking me ques- 


- tions, trying to determine — 


before handing over the lot — if I 
were indeed the lunatic he feared 
I was. 

In the meantime I scrutinized 
the car, which sat there before us 
in the twilight looking as if it had 
just rolled out of the show room, 
its tasteful olive-green paint 
freshly waxed. The doctor said 
he had just changed the oil and 
put in new brakes. I nodded my 
approval, then continued with 
the required examination of the 
vehicle, noting down on the of- 
ficial Driveaway forms any dings 
or’stratches, any damage whose 
origin might be debated later on. 
There was really nothing to wor- 
ry about; this is the car you 
dream about getting when you 
call Ed Fisher at Driveaway. 

My plan, I told the doctor, was 
to cross the country, imposing 
myself on as many friends and 
relatives as I could. After stop- 
ping in New York, St. Louis, and 
Boulder, I'd cross over the Rock- 
ies, slip across the desert, glance 
at Las Vegas, say hello to friends 
in Santa Barbara, then drop the 
car off in Santa Monica. As it 
turned out, the trip went without 
a hitch, and I picked up another 
Driveaway car — a Buick Regal 
as large as a sovereign nation — 
and drove it from Anaheim to 
San Francisco and then up the 
coast to Seattle. 

Now, about an hour outside of 
Denver, with the immense flat- 
ness of Kansas pulled out from 
beneath me like a golden rug, the 
doctor’s Oldsmobile rises over a 
lip in Highway 70 just as the sun 
sinks behind the jagged teeth of 
the Continental Divide. The sky 
is a rich purple, except around 
that ragged rim of the earth 
where single strands of the day’s 
last light still glimmer through. In 
the distance, city lights begin to 
glow. Jack Kerouac might have 
seen something like this, blessed 
the highway, and sworn there 
was no greater freedom than life 
on the road. 

In your Drive-away car, it’s 
hard to think otherwise. 

* * * 

Steve Lepore arrives in a sweat 
at the Driveaway office and tells 
Ed Fisher he’s here to pick up a 
Toyota Corolla going from 
Amherst to Huntington Beach, 
California. Clean-cut and square- 
jawed, Lepore finished up his 
master’s in counsel- 
ing/consulting this spring “at 
Harvard and is now heading out 
to the University of California at 
Irvine to begin a program in 
social ecology. He heard about 
Driveaway through friends — the 
most commonly cited reference 
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— and will be driving with his 
fiancée, stopping along the way 
to see the country. “You've got to 
do it once,” he explains. 

Fisher listens, smiles, then gets 
down to business. He pulls an ink 
pad from below the counter, 
places it in front of Lepore, and 
introduces the Harvard grad to a 
ritual that generally signals the 
start of a less-liberating ex- 
perience than embarking on a 
cross-country road trip. Even for 
someone with Lepore’s fine 
credentials and background, 
fingerprinting is standard Drive- 
away procedure. You just never 
can tell. 

Earlier this year, Fisher says, an 
apparently very straight-laced 


married man from Cambridge = 


requested a car leaving LA for 
Boston. Fisher fixed him up with 
a Suburu Brat. Driving east on 
Interstate 10 through the great 
solitude of the Arizona desert, 
something in the guy must have 
snapped. For some reason, he 
took a hard right into Mexico, 
disappearing in a haze of tequila. 
Fisher got a call from anxious 
owners when the car was a week 
overdue; he notified the state 
police. The cops eventually spot- 


z 
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Road warrior: Ed Fisher of Driveaway 


ted the Suburu weaving erratical- 
ly on Route 40 in Arizona, the 
driver apparently in the final 
stages of a two-week drunk. “By 
medical reasoning, the guy 
should have been unconscious,” 
Fisher says. 

Drive-dway companies have 
found that drivers (usu- 
ally by way of a check, 
but Fisher says he also relies on 





gut feeling) is clearly the key to 
avoiding such problems. But 
when it’s a question of trans- 
porting, say, a Ford Grenada to 
Montana in February, the com- 
panies are often faced with either 
lowering their standards for driv- 
ers and risking trouble or playing 
it safe and losing a sale. For the 
dozens of car owners who testi- 
fied against Aaacon Auto Trans- 





tion catiees the ICC held in 
1982, it was all too clear what can 


; ality oper Oe ite “ail 


Fredrickson, the Driveaway 


Vice-president, points out that un- 


by hiring lousy drivers. He did 
note, however, that there are 
“degrees of quality” with drivers, 
and that whereas there are some 
drivers who are “super,” others 
are merely “adequate.” 

At the Boston Driveaway of- 
fice, the waiting room is filling 
with potential drivers. It’s gotten 
so busy that Morrie and Fay 
Levine, the franchise owners, 
have joined Fisher up front to 
speed the application process 
along. Two young German men 
accompanied by two American 
women arrive looking for a car to 
Albuquerque. Morrie hands them 
a form to fill out and they take up 
the waiting room’s only two 
seats. Sam Williamson, a 29-year- 
old landscape architect from 
Oregon studying at Harvard's 


Graduate School of Design, 
comes in looking for a car to 


Pega ata eee 


from France arriveto pick 
up a car to Pittsburgh and is 
disappointed to find the car was 
just taken an hour before. They 
soon discover the Germans, hold 
an informal summit, and decide 
to form a traveling alliance as far 
as Philadelphia. 

Fisher finishes up Steve 
Lepore’s paperwork as Morrie 
takes Sam Williamson's money, 
explaining once again the terms 
of the bargain. Williamson nods 
and walks out. In the lobby 
Outside the office he explains that 
he’s decided to drive back to the 
West Coast with his girlfriend 
because she has never seen the 
country. They plan to camp and 
stay with friends along the way. 
“It’s just kind of an adventure,” 
he says with a shrug. “A series of 
picnics.” 

Lepore finishes up just as 
Williamson turns to leave. They 
step out the door one after the 
other, each clutching his Driv- 
eaway contract, each now with a 
car, a destination, and all of 
America laid out before him. 0 
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ACUPUNCTURE HEALTH CARE | | / = 
with Herbal Medicine GREATER “a ( Fay tree Save 
assage sy 
rasery 770-3008 COUNSELING 
Ze emp e itne improving the quality of your life 5 oe em 
. ° S! «Sh 
- Individual, couples, group Marital Conflict «Confidence 
« Reasonable rates 
* Call days, evenings, and mon Sone. 
weekends for an appointment _ INSTITUTE for Rational 
line 
“ee ahs So Roses 








Joyce S. Dolberg, M. Ed. 
Day & Eveni 
Brookline 


& ton 
696-2375 





INNER cane DEVELOPMENT 


NTER 


THERAPY * HYPNOSIS 
Individual * Group « Couple 
































PERSONAL HEALTH 
* Genera! medical care 


+ Diagnosis & treatment of disease 
Private medical office 
Confidential 





Robert Taylor, MD 
1755 Beacon Street, Brookline 














ALLIES FOR CHANGE 


*Are you open-minded to new ideas? 

— your life to feel better and func- 
tter. Collaborative, practical ap- 

proach to psychotherapy. Interview 


therapist without charge. 
244-9035 * Newton Centre J 


569- 


0021 
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SHYNESS 
Unique programs 
involving counseling 
and physical interaction 
with female therapists — 
Call SHC (since 1975) 


731-3033 























Bill Bair 


Free Pregnancy Testing 
Information, Counseling and 
Referral for: 


ABORTION 
CENTER BIRTH CONTROL 
GYNECOLOGY 

673 Boylston St. VD TESTING 
BOSTON, MA PRENATAL CARE 
Mon. - Sat. 9-5 STERILIZATION 
Across the street from EDUCATIONAL 
ithe Boston Public Library WORKSHOPS 


536-2511 
Strictly Confidential 


Sponsored by the Non-Profit 
Parenes Aid Soctony, tne 


or abortion? 


Worried About Pregnancy? 


Hesitant to ask questions about birth control 


At the Crittenton you'll get help in choosing 
your birth control from caring professionals. 
We take the time to answer your questions and 
respond to your special concerns. 

And if you're seeking abortion services, the 
Crittenton offers personal abortion care. 
That means you'll get the support you need, 
and we'll treat you as an individual. 





NTON 


The Reproductive Healthcare Center OF Choice 











Confidentiality assured 


782-7600 


10 Perthshire Ad., Brighton, MA 
Fully licensed * Nonprofit « Serving women since 1973 























A private medical office serving 

New England for ten years 

* Abortions to 22 weeks by D&E with 
laminaria (from $160.00) 

* Birth Control *Tubal Ligation 

* Cervical Caps « Infertility 

¢ Breast Lump Evaluation 


278 Elm St., Somerville 
(617) 776-6660 

” Red line to Davis Square 
Near Mass. Ave., Cambridge — 
Ample available 

All insurance. and Tufts 
/ Or vistt us at our new location: 

| SUBURBAN 
WOMEN’S 


\HEALTH 
266 Boston Post Rd., Wayland 
(617) 358-5824 





























GYNECARE 


Our Tenth Year of Caring 


437 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MA 02116 


536-3300 


FREE PREGNANCY TESTING 
LOW COST PREGNANCY 
BLOOD TEST 
FIRST TRIMESTER ABORTION 


Counseling and Family Planning Services 
Local & ee | rer sega 
Hours Available 
Strictly Confidential 
GYNECOLOGY BY APPT. 
PRIVATE DOCTOR'S OFFICE 


‘Quality care needn't be costly” 





— an 





Get Acquainted with Us 
Before You Get Acquainted 
with Each Other 


A private practice devoted to 
reproductive medicine. 
Because with some matters it's 
privacy that counts. 

» Free Pregnancy Testing 

* Pregnancy Termination 

» Birth Control 

* Female Physicians 

* General Anesthesia 

Giving private care for less than 
clinic care. Don't you deserve 


the Pes? 731-0060 


Reasonable fees. Evening & weekend hours. VISA & MasterCard 
1297 Beacon St., Brookline, MA 02146 (at Coolidge Corner) 





* Complete GYN Exam 

* PAP Smear 

* Birth Control Counseling 

+ Diaphragm or One Cycle of Birth 


Control Pills $45.00 








REPR 





PRO 
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The Puzz 


















#523 Fall in 


In August 1944 the US War Department published Army Life, a 
pamphiet designed to help familiarize the newly inducted soldier 
with his military surroundings. This is a ‘refresher course. 

We'd like you to match each of the following commands with an 
appropriate graphic. And that’s an order. 


—__— To the rear ... MARCHI 

____ Left ... FACE! 

___ Aten ... TION! 

__— Column left ... MARCH! 
____ By the left flank ... MARCH! 
___ About ... FACE! 

____ By the right flank ... MARCH! 
___ Right ... FACE! 

___ Parade ... REST! 
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Rules 


1. Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Boston Phoenix Puzzie 
Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office (addressed 
to Puzzle #523 Boston Phoenix, 100 Massachusetts Avenue, Bos- 
ton 02115) by noon on the Monday following the issue date. 
Phoenix employees and their immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will be 
final and arbitrary. We only have 10 T-shirts to give away each 
week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll have a lottery: 

4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. When 
possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzie page. 


Name 
Address 
City/Zip 
T-shirt size 



































Solution #521 


More than 140 people matched all of the aircraft correctly last 
week. A few folks mistook the British Lightning for the Soviet 
Fitter, but other than that, our NATO forces appear safe. 

The answers are: a) 9 (A-10 Thunderbolt li, US); b) 11 (F-16, 
Fighting Falcon, US); c) 1 (Lightning, UK); d) 8 (OV-10 Bronco, US); 
e) 5 (F-104 Starfighter, US); f) 7 (Fresco, USSR); g) 4 (OV-1 
Mohawk, US); h) 10 (Fitter, USSR); /) 3 (A-7 Corsair, US); /) 6 (A-4 
Skyhawk, US); and k) 2 (Buccaneer, UK). 

We're sending T-shirts to the following fliers. 

1) Chris McConnell and Allison Perry, Arlington 
2) J. Ginsberg, Watertown 

3) Dave MacLauchlin, Boston 

4) Elias Hanusiak, Arlington 

5) Ken Woo, Holliston 

6) Khanh Cong Phan, Somerville 

7) Chuck Matses, West Boxford 

8) L.A. Fraser, Andover 

9) Cornelius Driscoll, Boston 
10) Connie James, Brockton 
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Mini Labs 


on each roll of 24 or 36 exposure film 


you have processed at these locations: 
Brookline Village 2 Brookline Place 
Coupon must be presented 


at time of order. Expires 11/16/86 Natick Natick Mall Boston 659 Boylston St. 
Cambridge 101 First St. Boston 34 Bromfield St. 


ieee weeennencnnnucncaund 
GROUND CAMERA 
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EDUCATION 














The MGH Institute of Health Professions cordially invites you to attend 


"OPEN HOUSE 


to learn more about the 
Master of Science in Nursing Program 
for Non-Nurse College Graduates 
Saturday, November 15, 1986; 10am-12 noon 
Walcott Room, Wang Ambulatory Care Center 
Massachusetts General Hospital 


Boston, MA 
Admissions Office (617) 726-3140 
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H PROF! 


MGH INSTITL 








atthe Americas Diabetes Association. 




















Make your own kind of music at 
— THE —(co MMUNITY 











48 Warren Avenue Boston, MA 02116 
Located between Berkeley and Clarendon Streets in the South End 


individual and group lessons 
music therapy 
Call 482-7494 for information 


Registration Ongoing 








SPRING COURSES AND WORKSHOPS in: 


Art Media 
Crafts Art Education & 
Design Art History begin in January. 


621 Huntington Ave Professional and Continuing Education 


02115 


Tet. (617)731-0275 Massachusetts College of Art 


Call 731-0275 for a brochure 
or further information. 








What you must know and do | 
about tax reform now 
davclmsetcpaelacseraver@ervecioee 


ii: ae 
Drectekuviecse 
‘lax Reform 


'Stials 


woe 


© 1986 Dean Witter Reynalds Inc Member SIPC 





Tax reform is here. And while it brings new rules, it also brings new opportunities. 
That's why we've prepared a brochure caiied The Dean Witt: r Tax Reform Guide. In it, 
you'll find out how the law will affect your investments and what strategies you can use 
to benefit from the opportunities of tax reform. 
anne free copy, send uS the coupon as soon as possible. Or better yet, call us at 
It will be one of the best responses to tax reform you'll ever make. 
Contact: Brian D. Kessler A/E Ne 

Dean Witter Re 

One Financial Center, Saad Floor 

Boston, MA 02111 


EU Se ee 
ERTL. OREO er EE 


| ee ‘State __ Zip 


Home phone ( ) fe “ _ A member of the Th 
Business phone ( ) Sears Financial Network 


Dean Witter clients, please indicate your DEAN WITTER 


Account Executive's name and office: 
a Everybodys somebody at Dean Witter. 


























UMass/Boston & 


invites you to a special 





Ore) } (te (-Mey MiVEcbetcle (sere mOvelems (eli ts 





Wednesday, November 12, 4-7 pm 


You can prepare for a manage- Undergraduate Concentrations 
ment career — or for advancement 


in your career —at our College of 





Management. Come to a special Accounting 
management open house at Decision Sci Ms 
UMass/Boston. Meet and talk 

with our faculty and staff, and General Management 


find out about academic pro- 
grams, advising and other 
services, admissions, and 


Management of Human Resources 


financial aid . . ’ 
You should know that you can Manufacturing Operations 
pursue a BS or an MBA degree, Management 

full-time or part-time. We offer Marketi 


convenient hours and excellent 
facilities for academic work 
And at UMass/Boston, quality 
is affordable 


Private Financial Management 


Public Financial Management 


The open house will take place Public Management 
Wednesday, November 12, from 
4:00 to 7:00 pm, on the 11th floor Service Operations Management 
of the Healey Library on our Har- 
bor Campus. For further informa- 

Graduate Program 


tion about the open house, or 
about studying management at 
UMass/Boston, call 929-8600 











B:O 


UNI 


Metropolitan 


SPRING SEMESTER 1987 


® Broad array of credit and 


noncredit courses 
--undergraduate and 
graduate courses 
--undergraduate 
certificate programs 
--continuing professional 


education certificate programs, 


courses, and seminars 


® Evening classes at four 
convenient locations 


Boston/Acton/Bedford/Natick 


® Reserve your place in the 
class you want before 
December 12 and no 
payment is required! 
You will be billed later. 


5's :-O-N 
V Beery y 
College 













¢ Free educational 
counseling 


* Register by mail or 

in-person 

* Deferred payment plans. 
Financial assistance available 
to eligible part-time students 


A 


* Reduced rate parking at 
Charles River Campus 





— > 


* Free parking at suburban locations 


CALL 353-6000 TODAY: 


Ask for your free copy of the 
Spring Class Schedule and 
registration form 


Boston University is an equal opportunity institution 
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This handsome furniture cabinet 
can house a variety of components, 
with room to spare for records, 
tapes and compact discs 


GREAT DEALS ON =) 
GREAT ENTERTAINMENT 
FROM THE LEADER IN HOME VIDEO! 


With RCA Digital Command Components, one remote control 
commands your RCA TV, compatible RCA VCR and complete RCA 
audio system. And for a limited time, when you buy any combination of 
Digital Command audio/video components worth $1500.00 or more, 
you get a deluxe audio/video cabinet to showcase your system—abso- 
lutely FREE. This fine-furniture cabinet can hold a complete collection 
of remote-compatible RCA components, including TV or Monitor- 
Receiver, Video Recorder, Stereo Receiver, Compact Disc Player, 
Audio Cassette Deck and Turntable. As an added bonus, RCA makes your system purchase 
easy to buy and easy to install with special no money down/8.8% financing and free in-home 
set-up of your entire system. 
HURRY...ALL OFFERS END DECEMBER 31, 1986. 


*Minimum system purchase of $1500.00 required to qualify for free cabinet, financing and in-home set-up offers. 
Audio-video cabinet styling may vary due to availability from manufacturers. 











See your local RCA dealer for details 











‘DISCOVER 
THE BEST 
DEALS IN 

UBLETS: 

















Use the Boston Phoenix classifieds. We are weeks, and if it doesn’t get results, we'll run it 
the best source in Boston for helping you find FREE until you do. So if you're looking for a 
the sublet you’re looking for. (Last year sublet (or have an apartment to sublet), go to 
we helped over 1600 people find their sublet the guaranteed source: The Boston Phoenix 
through the Phoenix classifieds.) Classifieds. To place your ad, call 267-1234. 


Best of all, you get VISA, Mastercard and 


the Phoenix Guarantee: THE BOSTON i Amex accepted. 
s==" Diheaniix 


100 Massachusets Avenue, Boston 02115 
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Classifieds 








PERSONALS 


CLASSIFIED 267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY 536-5390 

















CATEGORY 
INDEX 


* GUARANTEED 
CATEGORIES 


HELP WANTED | 
BUSINESS OPPS 
EMPLOYMENT OPPS 
SITUATIONS WANTED 
RESUMES 
VOLUNTEERS 


AUTOMOTIVE 
DOMESTIC * 
FOREIGN * 

VANS & TRUCKS * 
CYCLES * - 
AUTOMOTIVE SRVCS 
TIRES * 


REAL ESTATE 
APARTMENTS 

APTS WANTED 
COMMERCIAL SPACE 
CONDOMINIUMS 
HOUSES FOR RENT 
HOUSES FOR SALE 
HOUSEMATES * 
INVESTMENT PROPS 
LAND 

PARKING SPACES 
ROOMMATES * 
ROOMS TO RENT 
SEASONAL RENTALS 
SUBLETS * 
VACATION HOMES 


MISCELLANY 
BARTER BASKET 
BULLETINS 
LEGAL NOTICES 
LOST & FOUND * 
OCCULT 

PETS * 

SKIING * 
TICKETS 
TRAVEL * 
WANTED * 
FILLERS 


EDUCATION 
ARTS & CRAFTS 
HEALTH 
LANGUAGE 
MARTIAL ARTS 






















































MEDITATION 
SPORTS 
MISCELLANEOUS 


SERVICES 
ACADEMIC SERVICES 
ANSWERING 
SERVICES 

BUSINESS SERVICES 
DAYCARE 

DATING 

DELIVERY 

HEALTH & 
COUNSELING 

HOME SERVICES 
CARPENTERS 
CLEANERS 
CONSTRUCTION 
ELECTRICIANS 
MASONRY 
PAINTERS 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
REPAIR 
MISCELLANEOUS 
LEGAL SERVICES 
MOVERS - LISCENSED 
TRUCKERS 

PARTY 

RIDES 

VIDEO SERVICES 


FOR SALE 
ANTIQUES & FLEA * 
MARKETS * 
APPLIANCES * 
BICYCLES * 

BOATS * 

CLOTHING * 
COMPUTERS * 
FUELS & FIREWOOD * 
FURNITURE * 
STEREO/ 
COMPONENTS * 
ODDS & ENDS * 
PHOTOGRAPHY * 
RECORDS & TAPES * 
VIDEO & TV * 

YARD SALES * 


MUSIC & THE 
ARTS 

ACTING 

ARTISTS SERVICES 
AUDITIONS 

DANCE 

GIGS 

MUSICAL 
INSTRUCTION 
MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS * 
MUSICAL SERVICES 
STUDIOS 


PEOPLE 
DATING SERVICES 
MESSAGES 
PERSONALS 
MODELING 
ENTRE NOUS 
ESCORTS 
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Attractive Latin woman, 38 old warm witty and SWM, 27, works hard, but Affectionate SWM35 Coll Amicable, athletic, attract- Artist seek older 
125ibs, long hair, WANTED likes picnics and hikingand most WF 18-35 for friend and 75, blue dark hair, friendship, moonlit walks, 
brown eyes, educated, SWM, 28, actor, writer, at- , scrabble and outside of the of- lover. Describe self. profess. seeks SWF fo share dancing, ethnic food, pic- 
cent, honest, healthy, tractive, sensitive, happy, other casual activities. _— fice. music and loves .O. Box 718 Boston 02102. , sports (tennis, nics, general silliness, 
divorced, faithful, warm, creative, loving in great. Box 6238. to dance. Smiles most of the = skating, etc.) growing, social- ‘and passion. box 
happy, clean, trim, ; shape would sin- time and enjoys good com- —Affectionate, SWM, 42, izing and enjoying e's ood ~~ ae 
very very tender, work’ Cerely like to meet @ strong = TO RESPOND TOA peny, dining out, exploring —_5'10", blue eyes, humorous, =— things. P.O. 255 
many years muscular woman who is PERSONAL WITH and new activities. Looking well traveted, creative tech- MA 02254-1255 
Cross with poor children. sensitive, and in- for an intelligent, attractive seeks interesting, a 2 ARSC cums 
husband un- _telligent. Box A PHOENIX BOX SWF, 21-30 with lots of per- funny woman for rela- DWM, 5°11”, 170, 40’s; suc- 40. Warm, strong, life-affirm- 
til 62, looking, blue NUMBER, ADDRESS sonality and energy. Photos . Box 1923. cessful business allows more ing, sttractive, seeke men 
eyes. sincere. WHY? YOUR RESPONSE weicomed. Write to: PO box leisure time for sailing, who is very kind. 
photo first letter. Aurora L. READ THE PERSONALS. 180, Lynnfield, MA 01940. SWM, 32, well-built, trim,  ‘faveling abroad etc. Con- caring, loyal, : 
Calle 51-A # 6-25 Apto 101 LISTEN TO THEM! DIAL-A- AS FOLLOWS: former New Servative and bright, have oan . wae 
Bogota-Columbia (South DATEtm. 's rey H LAETNOON : in one-of-a-kind personality 1 one 
America) 78-001) See: C= you’ — commercial Timer and Fish- poy pe ve: allnedapen SE PO Box 2238 
omen’ m 
The Phoenix personals; what 449.0036 449-2900 9") «=: 967 NEWBURY ST. Baer on W0ST Brockton (ng, seeks female companion — CSrtncates but dontcare to Cambridge 
an concept. This BOSTON, MA 02115 bry: hy Brockton of healthy mind and body 40 impress anyone with them. ATHLETIC, 
is safest, most 18+ SOUGHT Active, aitractive, free lance ing in Southern Alaska on @ by distinctive & ny), 
contr way to meet for GWM SWM 30 Aging Yuppie will share a comfortable roomy, 58 foot tadive faces showing 27, real nice, “ ” 
ct nl and looking 25 and = seeks. sincere t of wine at Tas Market- =a with all creature com- » beauty, , slim, and pretty 
proaches to developing rela- = under for long term mono- be a ann , Skiing. Blond, blue, six, forts. Mobile lifestyle varies depth or all three. Send cute)!’ would love to : 
gh personal this spe - Box trim, 49. Box 272, Weston, photo, esp if under 120, with ‘one with 
arelimitiess--this  99"owe. vatationship by, ins ation appreciated. MA 02193 beautifel, remote loce- # for positive eed- cou de Esa ey Box 
quintessen’ yo Olbs, 6105. tions to cultural urban 
“high-tech”, “80's” method ote Se . SWM: A highly successful Post a 
of ’ Boston's best —_“itylife. I'm financially ADVENTURE professional by day, a 60's Box 1430, Petersburg Suunte nanan totake Attention GBMs: GWM, 25, 
eligibles. eS oan Going to moon r China? D — urban Ph.D. by night- look- advantage of this increas- Sift 7in, Italian, looking for 
Photo if possible. All Oriental Man attractive, _ ing for a brilliant woman ingly” “in” tion friendship, love, + more. 
SWM, attractive, nice, 32, 6’, . send way = scientist 41, 5’9, 150ibs, is slim, striking, (Jewish, channel. PO Box 870, Bos- Write Larry. PO Box 3762, 
in Florida, seeks anicesingle 0 Contact. Thank you. Box —iooking for business and iife Asian) with an academic ca- Are youa ton MA 02199. : Brockton MA 02403 
girl for @ long-term, mono- 0283 partner who Is pretty, 25+. reer (soclal/natural scien. — (-American) golden goddess, 
gamous . If think- ae Photo please. Box 6228 ces). I'm very attractive (40)  5'9°+, 18-227 me Y AGIFT 
ing of Florida, please write to with strong in inter- , 42, (looks 30), 5'5', 5 YOU ARE A OT in f- 
Box 7605, Clearwate, FL. ADVENTUROUS national travel (Asia), skiing, ie obox 124 nally ready! SWF, 42 SWF, 26, 5'7”, attractive, 1 
33518 Tall, handsome, aneciety Jeo ya out on 1 nee sailing, fim/video, music, Cambridge, MA 02142 Sttvactive, Independent Ibs.,, blue-eyed brunette 
ATTRAGTIVE SWE 22 100k" dry “humor “seeks spon- good looking, professionally on smoker (25-48) who is A, Jou loking? Pelle, seeke, pariner in, per, fessional snoncamoking 
ing to 1 ° nee Sy [ = 
non-emoh m. Sony Sess pm — lady to share ane nder SBF for Indep sensitive eng ‘tad sks 50’sh = 4 = soe share nature, travel, anad = SWM, 8-90 for gualty rele- 
, being - and gourmet . PO Box / . Box witty. Box 0038 : PO.B 
Must be spontaneous. box : hands. Write to: lite POB 18, Harvard = Station, P.O. Box 3458, Bos- 
402 2572, Woburn MA 01888 1783 1489, ion, MA 02104. 01451. ton MA 02101 
Attractive writer, PhD, poet 
ae aie ae TISING POLICIES 
passionately devoted to 2 
pessy and possibly deg 
languages. Please ie to 
PO Box 312 Arlington MA THE GUARANTEE ADVERTISEMENTS WHICH MUST BE VERIFIED 
174 





Average looking SWM, 33 
seeks younger, above aver- 


ing, etc. Should be non- 
smoker, slim, athietic. Most 
descriptive responses 
answered first. Box 6223 


Average nonintellectual 
man, 23, single student, 
blonde, blue eyes, desires 
SWF, 21-25. Burritos, Monty 
Python, smiling eyes, sax- 
aphones, snow and laughter. 
Box 0031. 








SWM, 22, into the beach and 
nightlife seeking a SF who's 





PHOTOPERSONALS- 
TAKE THE SURPRISE 
OUT OF BLIND DATES 





bearded, medium-height, 
well built, int , warm 
affectionate. Lets cuddie. 
Box 6041 

GWM, 25, 130ibs, 5’9”, good 
looking, warm, sincere per- 
sonality, seeks little brother 
bag Likes swimming, ski- 


ing, movies, . Write 
Steve, PO Box 3483, 
Peabody MA 01960-3483. 
SUGAR-SPICE 
BLACK AMERICAN PRIN- 


CESS 20-40 WANTED. 
Healthy, oop mela ad 








, NO . - 
ing Caucasion mid 50s 
enterpreneur desires quality 
EBONY-IVORY relationship. 
7 Tiffany Road. Suite 4, 
Salem NH 03079. 


GWM, S@, attractive. 59", 


160, brown/biue into 
travel, theatre, sharing, 











t professional. W 
to: Box 691, Brookline, MA 
02146. 





BRILLIANT MD/Phd Suc- 
cesful JM, 5'9,’green-biue 
eyes, warm, witty, athietic, 
caring, gentle, QUEST: 
similar F under 34, 
slender, exceptionally in- 
telligent, attractive, ime 
relat , Prefer 
scientist, analytical curious 
mind. Box 6142 





FAMEING 
SWM, 36, seeks a SWF to 
camping 


|, New . Write to: 
P.O. Box 2846, Boston, MA 
02101 





Purchase a guaranteed advertisement for two consecutive weeks in advance 
and we will keep running the same ad free as long as you call each week on 
Monday, Tuesday or by noon Wednesday to ad. 7 
voids the guarantee. To begin renewing your ad, call 267-1234 during the 
of the ad's second appearance. 


CLAIMS FOR ERRORS AND OMISSIONS 


The Boston Phoenix accepts no liability for its failure, for any reason, to print an 
advertisement and shall be under no 


advertisement within seven days of publication. 


Telephone numbers will be printed in the People Section in commercial 
advertisements only. These telephone numbers must be verified weekly (before 
6:00 PM Wednesday) by the advertiser. if a line ad is not verified, it will not 
appear in the paper. Failure to verify a display ad will result in automatic 
assignment of a Phoenix box number. 


*BOX NUMBERS 


Advertisers may pick up box number replies at the Phoenix Classified Office 
between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. Monday through Friday. Replies are held for 3 weeks 
t. 


after the last insertion of the advertisement. 


dispose of, any flyers; | 


The Phoenix is expressly authorized, but not required to open and inspect any 
or all material directed to a Phoenix box number and to discard, or otherwise 
unsolicited advertisements, and the like. 



























































advertisement 


Guarentee renewais.. 





Telephone verifications.... RS. 
Char jes and cancelilations...................... 


OOUUDODODODODOOODoOOoODoOoOoDo 
LIWIWIWIWW UU 
SERRE 
12:3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 1415 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 


PAYMENT MUST BE ENCLOSED WITH THE ADVERTISEMENT. 


CANCELLATIONS AND CHANGES 


NON-GUARANTEED Advertisements: There are no refunds for cancelled ads. Advertising space 
credit will be issued for ads cancelled before 4 p.m. Tuesdays. Changes in advertisements will be 
accepted until 4 PM Tuesdays 

GUARANTEED Advertisements: There are no refunds or copy changes accepted on a guaranteed 


DEADLINES 


Copy fo Advertisements which must be verified......... a Wednesday, 12 noon 
Copy for all other Advertisements , ; 


A Thursday, 4 p.m 
Wednesday, 12 noon 
Wednesday. 6 p.m 
.Tuesday, 4 p.m 




















THE eee aaa dadineten UNDER 
COPY REGULATIONS THE CLA A s 
The forwarding of an ad is construed as an acceptance of all the rates and AUT ho ain ” ——— 
conditions under which advertising space is at the time sold by The Boston DOMESTIC FOR SALE 
Phoenix. FOREIGN ANTIQUES & FLEA MARKETS 
The Phoenix reserves the right: VANS & TRUCKS APPLIANCES 
* To revise copy containing objectionable phrases CYCLES BICYCLES 
° pee in its sole discretion, any advertisement on account of its text or am yp 
e HOUSEMATES FUEL & FIREWOOD 
To determine correct category placement. ROOMMATES FURNITURE 
SUBLETS STEREO/COMPONENTS 
OST& FOUND PHOTOGRAPHY 
No advertisement containing a phone number and/or address will be accepted Li 
in the Personal or Person to Person columns. Only Phoenix box numbers or oer wait 
Post Office box numbers may be used. ore YARD SALES 
All advertisements must be accompanied by a full name, address and WANTED MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
telephone number. 
Use this form to fill out your Classified Advertisement. 
INSERTION DATE PRICING YOUR AD non-commercial commercial 
LINES $3.30 each $5.25 
CATEGORY (minimum 4) 
ENTRE NOUS $6.00 - 
Print one letter in each biock. Leave s space between words and s sep space for p ESCORT oe ssid 
(minimum 3) 
HEADLINES 7pt. light headline $5.50 $7.25 
7pt. bold headline $8.00 $11.25 
9pt. bold headline $9.25 $12.00 
Tne Boston Phoenix Capitalized words $.70 — 
peyton te GUARANTEED CLASSIFIEDS - (MUST AUN 2 WEEKS) 
any advertisement * Applies only to categories listed above 
2 3a 5 7 6 9 10 1112 13 14 15 1 wk. insertion $4.00 per line 
(minimum 4) 
2 wk. insertion yy 
CWI ppp pb pnnnnwD sox pick-up $12.00 
rm) mail-out $18 
“JOOOOOOOOS0000000000o00oOo wii 
elephone Verification® $7.00 
OODODDOODDDOODDO DD DDO DDDIDID -rppiies to tne sever in Massage end Escort section 
OOOODOOODOOOOOOOOOOOOOODG - cost: per week TOTAL 


We cannot print your advertisement without the following information 


Phone = 











Name: 





Address 





a Zip: 


To place an advertisement using 
please fill out this section 








Bank 


Exp. Date 





Signature 








MAIL TO 


Phosii 


CLASSIFIED DEPT. 
367 NEWBURY ST 
BOSTON, MA. 02115 








OFFICE HOURS: 
Mon. :30 a.m. - 6 p.m. Wed. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. 
Tues. :30 a.m. - 6 p.m. Thurs. 6:30 a.m. -6p.m. 
Fri. 8:30 a.m. - 5:30 p.m. 
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loving, 
Veterinarian. 





OWM, 34, professional, 
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15 letter limit 





PRICING PER WEEK 
MULTIPLY THE TOTAL BY THE NUMBER OF 
WEEKS THE AD WILL RUN 





AMOUNT ENCLOSED: 





MULTIPLY BY WEEKS RUNNING: 








$8.00 or $9.25 (See above for size 


differential): 


* HANCLING FEE: 
OPTIONAL HEADLINE: 
OPTIONAL EXTRA WORDS: 


$5.00 per ad, per week with a two week 
minimum and a six week maximum: 





responses to your home address via first 


class mail every Monday for 


$5.00 per week: 


The Phoenix supplies a free mailbox per 
ad, if desired. The Phoenix will mail 


The first twenty words are free, each 


additional word is $1.10: 


OPTIONAL MAILOUT: 











‘ bento. eym pone ort 

only if desired for indicated extra charge) 
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PRINT CLEARLY 





A BetterPlace to Meet Someone 


* DOES NOT INCLUDE HANDLING FEE - SEE PRICING BOX BELOW FOR DETAKS 











Take advanteg 














Mon. - Tues. 8:30 AM - 6 PM 
Fri. 2PM-5PM 





(6u 


‘s:$8,00 7 PT. BOLD 








Anyone seeking a longterm, monogamous relationship may advertise in Personals. 
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CANCELLATION OF PROMOTION 
Ads not appearing in issue requested will appear in next available issue as long as 


THE DEADLINE FOR AD PLACEMENT IS 4:00 PM 
367 Newbury Street, Boston, MA 02115 


ON THE THURSDAY PREVIOUS TO ISSUE DATE 
AD PLACEMENT OFFICE HOURS: WE NOW ACCEPT ADS OVER THE PHONE: 





This information is confidential. 
We cannot accept your classified ad without it. 











Mon. 8:30 AM - 6 PM 
Tues. 8:30 AM- 6 PM 
Wed. 8:30 AM - 7 PM 
Thurs. 8:30 AM - 6 PM 
Fri. 8:30 AM - 5:30 PM 























lifestyle and avocations. Ads containing explicit sexual/anatomical language will 


not be accepted. The Boston Phoenix reserves the right to edit or reject any 
advertisement. Classified ads may be submitted for publication only by persons 18 


years of age or older. Also, no ads will be published seeking persons under that 
must be made in person during office hours.,A list of mailboxes holding mail is 


§ printed at the end of the personals section in each issue of the Phoenix. 
the promotion is in effect. The classified promotion may be cancelled at any time 


Phone inquiries regarding box mail will not be accepted over the phone. inquiries 
without notice. 


Abbreviations are permitted only to indicate gender preference, race, and religion. 
The Boston Phoenix suggests that ads should contain a self description, age range, 
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oil ST GATTAREME! 
successful, college grad, 
warm attractive, sensitive, 
affectionate, romantic 
cute, 
20-27 for friendship, 
lonship. What's 


life without sunsets, the out- 
doors, fireplaces, music, 


motoring, art, theater, 
honesty, fove? Box 6233 


POLISHED SWF 25 
pooluaslonn saeaanae 
pr seeking attract- 
lve Brooks Brothers pro- 
fessional, 32+ admittedly 
witty, adventurous and 
dangerous. Likes fitness, full 


moons, Dracula, popcorn, 
cliff walks and anything with 
four legs. No king, 


oud peemiip coanen Tox comiost, tam, intelligent, straight pa 
programmer for money, @ pa soone 8 and exceptional for a sin- 
caring joan emas ing In beauty of body and connie Poses cunt tx 
os heart to love and share my — Fiey BOB 2010, Cambridge, 

" MA 02238 








facial 





ship. Box 1810. 


Indian/Carribbean man 29, 
handsome, witty, seeks 
American, in- 





friendship. Box 1810. 





Prof SWM, 39, trim, playful, 
sardonic, cuddly, honest, in- 
tuitive, licentious, likes 


, OF 
hair. Photo greatly ap- 
Ppreciated. Box 9885 
Like fishin? SWF 32 with 
travel benefits seeks SM to 
go fishing here, there and 














Box 0259, 





Quiet SWM, 33. Hates win- 























Lesbian seeks healthy, 
child 


honest, man to , 
No dcgybe: hilagin sh 
necessary, 


yourself. include Photo.Box 
2027, J.P., MA 02130. 


Like fishin? SWF 32 with 





eclectic interests, arts, 
humor; life’s pleasures. Let- 
ter and photo a must to: Box 
0255. 

Attractive, adventurous, 
— single white male 
(30) seeks, friendly, 
black 0 returned 


with mine. Write to: P.O. Box 
628, Boston, MA 02134. 











everywhere. preferred. . Photo, 
Box 0259. Box 577 Danville Va 24543 
Male 23 thinks REVERE 

8 2nd Sym- king, SBM, 31, tall, slim, 











Tall, short, hairy, bald, fat, 
skinny, into long walks on 
short piers, not into 











single 
married, look for nice 
special man. On North 
Shore. Children non 








ADVERTISING 
EXECUTIVE 


FAMILY OF YOUR OWN 
AND ESTABLISH A 


BUFFALO, N.Y., WHO 


GREW UP ON 
HAMLIN RD. 
NEED REPLY. WRITE 
TO BOX 1900 








Easygoing, tall, SBM 
ecodents 31 seeks SWF 
21-29 for weekend romance 
in Ct. Write to: P.O. Box 








ONE MORE TIME 
SWF, 31, — sail- 
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‘Let's Scruffy t t at 
v.T.'s. 

is the moon bive? Romance 
a grin away? Wry, attractive, 








g 
8 





Ing sensitive, culture, eg ~ is Write to: Box 2706, 
man to enhance life. ; creative, 

p Box 6217 pretty dark-haired sont 
Tall, blue-eyed, SJM, seeks , WM, 25, 5'10°, 163ibs, 
newcomer seeks 23-29 YO ba yourself bionde hair/green eyes 
summer. good sense of humor, Boston 02101 : a praia ouy. 

athletic & Streetwise, . 1 , for 

for friendship/ fun. She who tenderhearted, evenkeelded, from the South 
pd Be found: oer: ~—mental_~heaith professional, area. Write to: P.O. 
Manchester,NH03108 | iF 38. ———- a—<_ 

mark in Humor- 

RU4ME? ous, easy to talk to in 

SJM, 31, prof 5°10, blue = stimulating, progressive, 
eyes, fun , caring, open malecompany:PO Box GWM, 25, student, creative, 
loves to ski, travel and start 540, Jamaica Plain, MA humorous, attractive, in- 
cozy fires. Hoping to meet a = 92430. telligent, open minded, 
cute energetic prof. SJF Straight interests and ap- 





Successful not career ob- 
sessed, vital, liberal and con- like to meet guy 18-26, any 
siderate professional. race, into fun, music etc. Box 
photo and letter. Box 6162. DWM,39, attractive, slim, 5° i986. 


GWM 27, 5'9"* 160, 
goodlooking, athletic, 


pearance. New to 




















5'11", 165 Ibs, 32, loving, in- 

loyal, seeks beautiful JF telligent, slim, attractive and acting professional dinary guy, straight 
spirit, compassion, and vul- , legal, enjoys skiing, tennis, run- and appearing, safe. 
nerability to share warmth, business or medical pro- 5 out. Seeks Seeks 
romance, music, sweetness. fessional 25-37. Varied similar for friendship 18+) for friendship. 

Box 472, Newton Center, MA _—interests. Personal relationship. Box 138, Norton, MA 
02159. photo will reply. Box 0073 1878 027! 











= Duxbury Ma 


: contemporary Merlin, 
articulate, attractive, 
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Fresh Boston Schrood ................. 7.95 
Bluefish Dijonnaise .................... 8.95 
Fresh Tuna, Romano Cheese Crumbs .... 9.95 
SOROS. PASIA>....5f5666 reds 9.95 
Scallops Provencal .................. 10.95 
CHING SONTION. ...6.5..006.25.,000cc055. 10.95 
Blackened Red Snapper .......... 10.95 
SR TINUED aiciasecsacsis ptatcrsstes 12.95 


Served with Limitless Salad Bar 
Fresh Vegetable & Warm Homemade Bread 








e Serve Fish. 


(We serve everybody 











For 50 Years Back Bay’s Neighborhood Restaurant 
94 Massachusetts Ave. (at Newbury St.) 536-0184 
Open Noon-Midnight Seven Days 

















SJM, israeli professional, SWF, 21, looking for funky 
handsome. 








, 28, 6’ 2”, 170Ibs, | SWM who likes to have fun. PHOENIX PERSONALS 
loving, intelligent, | Senseofhumoramust! Like What better way to meet 
en’ ic, down-to-earth, music, movies, TV - Your kind of people? Inex- 
longs for one cultured, lov- _interested? Write! Box 0067.  Pensive and exciting!! 

Ooi advanced ens wet. SWF, 22, 6ft Gin, athletic, in- 


- teligent enjoys dancing, mu- 
permanent relationship. if — Ercteesional SWM, 22-26, 
into same. Box 0042. 


GWM, 27 6'0 180 athletic, 
straight appearing looking 

















possible SWF, 32, prof, well- first reply. Write to: Box eae, 
educated, non- 04 treet, Boston, 
GOODCATCH smoker. Enjoy skiing, live Ma02114 
Slender Boston woman of music, (Jazz, Blues, 
write, cook listen tai, on, Sov eve id 9 young, GWM 
2 . 2 * . stuffed brown teddy bear f 
seeks to share the good life (SBM) for serious rela- for and . 
with urbane, active man tionship. P.O. Box 2586 love giving backrubs. Box 
ready to become father. I'm Woburn, 01888 6085. 
5’ 2’, resourceful, a music- 
lover who also enjoys quiet, © SWF, 33, teacher, happy en- GWM 29, 155, masculine, 
love to read, can canoe fiat , most sports athletic and sincore; just out 
and white water, accelerate movies, travel, dining of Medical School. In search 
on the curve. I’m particular out, nen-emoner ceeks ¢ wg Rk _— 
but no snob. Hope you're , 90's professional , ‘ 
under 6’, trim, nonsmoker, similar interests. Box 0329 ‘Fitchburg, MA. 
like cats, say occasional GWM, 32, handsome, 


j 
i 
: 


SWF, 35, electronics techni- 
cian. Smart, reasonably ibe, hale 
oy Imerdependence. 8, straight foward, lazy, un- eyes seeks @ GWM, 18-92, 














me, enjoy interdependence. rite 
ambitious. Like old movies 

PG 'Box 6518, Boston (soft or grade C horror to: P.O. Box 8802, Lowell, 

: and computers, MA. 01 

SM 33, looking for SF whose jeans, pizza. Don't like tele- a0" 

eyes light up when I say vision, personal growth, GuyM 02. 5,10", anaes, 

‘Let's see Scruffy tonight at a Box 0317 and masculine seeks @ 

T.T.’s.’ Box 1908. meet similiar GWM, 18-30, — a 

\ » rela- 

SWF.30 AN eves arts, ‘ write ‘to 

SM, museums, B.0. Box 869, Everett 

good humored, adven- theatre, weekends away, 95449. s 














counterpart for a mono- 
. Write 

to: P.O.Box 84, East 

Wailplole, MA, 02032. 





joy movies, swimming, 
reading, cooking, quiet 
times. Book k compatible SF : GWM, 33, attractive ex- 
singing, macro- urbanite. Lover of 





will all replies. Box blotics, and the shar hopes to 

answer - . . to 

6051. ing of life's joys & challenges meet a ineminded 
and laughter. Write to 


2) friend. Write to: 





for aye mo ae you. Box 1549. 


social relationship. Send 
photo if 














. no pros GWM, 23 6’, 165ibs, 
please. Write to: PO Box redhead, proiessional, sin- Attractive, 
121, Bedford Ma 01730 cere, friendly. Seeks friend- ny tet mpd 
ship, relationship. Enjoys come home to. to cud- 
SIM, 31, professional, © one ~~ 2 ‘ 
tic. creatioe Wee Gane, in@8- Write to: Box 5706, snow skiing. You: 30 to 40, 
ge es danc- ariboro, MA. 01752. masculine, feed looking, 
ing, hiking, city pleasures, muscular. Would like to 
» Wish mu- GWM, 23, 6’, 170ibs, work- share lifetime of love with the 
sic, seeks and in- a GM in the man. Write to: PO Box 
trospective SF with sense of Northern Mass/Southern NH , Provincetown 02657. 
, and area, 18-28, for the realiza- 
mirth (mirth?) for camarad- is more to life. GWM, 40, 6’, 170ibs, 
erie and mutal . Photo Write to: P.O.Box 863, ing for @ 
welcome. Box 6048 Amesbury, MA. 01913. gay WM for a — 





GWM, 45, Likes cycling, 
backpacking, white water 
canoeing and music seeks a 
GWM, 18-29, wanting a 








GWM, 6'2”, 170ibs, 45, 
seeks a tail North Shore 
Man. Monogamous mis- 


Cellany, : 5 
etcetera, and whatever. 
Write to: Box 8143G, Salem 
MA 01971. 


GWM, 70, alone in rural area, 





GWM, handsome, caring, 
many interests, bionde, 
green eyes, seeks black 
male for a ‘ 

to: P.O. Box 1113, 
MAO217 


HOW TO 
RESPOND TOA 
PESONAL AD 
WITH A PHOENIX 
BOX NUMBER: 


ADDRESS YOUR 
ENVELOPE AS 
FOLLOWS: 























Beverly, MA. 01915. 

Miss Prim feels pea under 

sensetive for r sion 
own 

Does tale end with 

Prince, or prolifer: 

and all over? Write 

to: pd 1475, Brookline 





MONOGOMISTS ONLY- 
Pisces Pw 4 
others thrive on. Are an 
honest SWF attractive, 
and willing? Send 


motivated 
photo please, return with 
same. Box 1030 Tisbury 











Only bona fide 
replies to an ad 
should be directed 
to a Phoenix box 
4 number. The Phoe- 
nix is not required 
to hold, deliver or 
forward flyers or 
other unsolicited 
material. 














Romantic, eclectic, SWM 
mid-40s, writer, talent t, 
tv producer, seeks ive, 
a creative, im- 
lationship. Box 1804. 

SBM, 30'S, No dependents, 
employed, intelligent, 
int trim. 


‘ols 








Seeks SF, any race. 
Box 2193 Jamaica Plain MA 
02130 
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| WANT ETONIC 
ALLEGROS AND PUMA 

ELITES IN ANY SIZE. 

WILL SEND YOUA 
FREE PAIR OF NEW 

SHOES IN IN 

EXCHANGE. CALL 

DURING BUSINESS 





honest, sensitive. Write PO 
Box 1791 Norton, Ma, 02766 
SWF, late 20's, I’m like quite 
80 sure I’m not muttish, 














SWF, 24, a. ambitious, 
blue eyed . New to 
Boston from Florida, seeks a 
sincere, career-oriented 


A good sense of humor is a 
must!! Send letter and photo 
to Box 1592 


SWF, 24, nonconformist, 











SWF, 26, 5’ 10, 130 Ibs, 
. attractive, non- 
drinker, non-smoker, 








= - “ag ——— mente seeks intellectual 
a MA. 02066 ” 

Box 413, Cambridge 021: 
Single Greek male, 24, well- SWF, 31, 5’6°, brown 
Sieaeben ott 6 hair, brown eyes, bored 
reasonably attractive older and in search of a “real” 
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Medford MA 021 
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SWF, 26, 5’ 10, 130 ibs, 
bright, attractive, non- 
drinker, non-smoker, 

radical and un- 





SWF, introverted. un- 
orthodox, 21, 5'2, 120 ibs, 


a saturnine |, 35+ 
fascinated by death, 
Baudelaire, and dark 

. Write to: Box 


passion ¢ 
140, 186 Brookline Ave, Bos- 
ton MA 02215 


OWM, 40, 61", 185 ibs, 
self-employed. 


back but 
a 





at times 
, 25+, 


and 
has 

. to: 
45, Back Mountain 
, NH 03045. 
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or pe ah 
Nashua, NH 03060 
TO RESPOND TOA 
BOSTON, MA 02115 
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spirit and unoriginal sin, Bos- 
ton. Send photo to box 1460 


celebrate 


brown heir, 


PO Box 2743, 
moustache, 
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Boston. Well-buillt, well- 





photo. 

—_— MA 01886-1342 
dressed, 
entrepreneur, 


witty, 
seeks 


adventurous, 
music, 
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. Seeks 

in- 

woman. 
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mountains, 


SwWM, 29, 
sports-minded, 








furniture 
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, if you don't sell it, we'll 
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Wednesday by noon to renew Guarantee does not 
apply to all categones in classifieds 


advance Ad will run FREE as jong as you Call 


“Ad must be purchased two consecutive weeks in 


ates 


rainbow 
ofparadise. 
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computer 


y than you'll make from the sale. The 
are read by over 400,000 readers every 


week — readers who may be looking to buy what you are selling. 
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camera 


If you want to sell your stereo 
coat, don't spend more mone 
Boston Phoenix Classifieds 


fan, 8'9, 


nay 58, 126, 


ua 


ln 


eres 


hockey 
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new music. Box 





SWM, §'7, 
—- Swe ‘humanist 
(maybe 


th i uh He et : 
ei, i 


ie “li i ‘ett ur 


d jis ig lhe fine tite Hat Hae nai ssh i a goicz i, RTH 


: a |edyiyie UF HL aT 
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Athletic, 











Box 
when you run your ad for two weeks 
pro- 
Swe, 


Seeking 
+ 


tie, 

No gemes no bus. 
slim petite 25+. 

135 Sherborn Ma 01770. 


sincere, 


History, 


politics. Box 1877 


One of the few guarantees in life. 


To place your ad, call 267-1234. 
Mastercard, Visa, and American Express accepted 


The Boston Phoenix Classifieds. 





keep running your ad FREE until you do. 


Best of ail, 


attractive, 



































SWM 36, 5°11, informed, at- 
SWM, 36, 5ft 10ins, Roman- 


country-city anne. 
ration/relationship. 


Literature, 

















muscular, 


athletic, but very shy wants 


to meet independent, 


athletic, pretty 


, om 
q uit 
2 tht 


in- 

kind, sensuous, en- 
outdoors, travel, mov- 
ome oe 

1 for 

bie ro- 

SWM 33, 6'4", 190, visually 


tie, 
ba 
Hi 
i fh Hit 
ss 
le z AGE 


i Hh fr: 


poor. 


truth. PO Box 21862, Cam- 
ibbean travel 

. Photo ap- 

Box 


Boston/North 
Preciated/: 


dry humor, 


cuisine, 
Europe/Cari 


exchanged. 


MA 
32, 









































marriage possibile Box 





SWM, 32, Biologist, 
end wien guia tan anes 





-how ebout 

share emotions and good 
Photo 

non-sexist rec 

woman for joint 


handsome, 

















iatoneip Sa 


i 


+ romantic, 


SwF 20-24 
with similar or 
interests. Box 1874. 


cute, 

POB 
14 

likes 


. 6°. athletic 
Looking. for 
L for 
|, sexy SF 
same. Like sports, travel 
photo 


cozy nites. 
— 


it 


and dark 
", student, 


Photo 


PO Box 


mine. 
Waltham, Ma 02254 


n O2 


curvaceous, br 
— 


ambitious, 
restoration, 


32, 115ibs, 5’6, 
5'8” 
instructor, 
movies, 
sports. Photo and 
in 
Student, look 


25, 


smokers. Box 6108 


ambitious 























preferred. She's 
fascinated by death, 
Baudelaire, 

















time and relationship with 


SWF 20-25. | enjoy romantic 





























SWM, 21, looking for a fun 
wie, 24, 5 ft 7, 155 Ibs, 


and house 


| age 2 


SWM 21, 
nautilus 


zt itd 


SWM, 
build, 
ing 












ee 





24 
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GWM, 25, 6'2"', 175, 
Straight-acting, handsome, 
athletic, seeks sincere per- 
son for friend/relationship. | 
enjoy new music, outdoor 


sports, films, good humor 
Box 116, Boston, 02199. 


by ar attractive, fit, 5°8, 
140 | leftist, 


pre ory, creative, 
non-materialistic. Seeks 
thinking, fit female counter- 
part. Letter, photo, phone. 
Box 6169. 





GWM needed by Harvard 
medical doctor as exercise 
buddy, possibly more. Gym 
membership provided. 
Sultan PO Box 1482, 
Brookline 02146 


GWM, 32, 5°11", 160ibs. 
professional seeks excep- 
tional friend 20-40: well 
educated, adventurous, 

t who 





MA 02: 


W male would like to meet 
female for out and 
companionship. Box 1912 
Romantic, eclectic, SWM 

, writer, talent t, 
tv producer, seeks ive, 
affect 











aginative F for synerg 
lationship. Box 1804. 
GWM-Very nice loking 
(honest!), sandy biond, biue 
eyed, tail young architect 
looking for his top notch 
young counterpart. Box 
1884, 








SWM,34 professional 
athletic. Enjoy running, ten- 
nis, art, film, jazz, travel. 


slender 
SWF ‘24+ with similar 
interests. Box 1882 


Social worker, 32, 6’, slim, 
financially independent, 
oaks F 20-3) on tae 
outdoors 
velling. Bo Box 1255, Cam- 
idge, 0223 


Thin SWM, 18, variety of 
interests, seeks SWF 18-22 
or dating/possibie LTR. 
Preferable bionde/ 
redheaded coed-but not 
required. Box 1189. 


Handsome, well built, 

educated, shy SBM, 26 

seeks Female of any race, 

18+, to enjoy movies, dinner, 
‘'et, romantic times. Photo 
pful. PO Box 1006, Al- 
‘on MA 02134. 


3WM 30, 5°10°' 150 
brown/green, attractive 
young looks, enjoys the 
great outdoors, very 
Straight, non-smoker, pro- 
fessional. Seek similar for 


Please include photo which 
will be returned with possibly 
mine. Box 1890 


32, athietic, ambitious, 
sensitive. interested in an up 


























hair, 
tractive. Box 6144 


SWM, 32, 5'10°, wants to 
meet an intelligent, free- 
spirited single woman with 
not too many ps for 
fun, weekend vacations, ro- 
mance, long talks. No soap 
opera addicts. Write to: Box 
614, Medway, MA 02053. 


SWM, 32, 5’7, cute slim, af- 
fectionate, fun. Seeks similar 
SWF to enjoy those good 
times that friendship and ro- 
mance bring. Box 0303 


SWM, 32, 6’, 200, romantic, 
handsome, muscular, 
athletic, but very shy wants 
to meet independent, 
athletic, pretty female to 











curvy or buxom, ee 
kind, independent, ing. 
Box 6053. 


SWM: 32, 6 ft, trim, hand- 
some, affectionate, gen- 





joys travel, exercise, music, 
dining and humor. Seeks > 
tractive female for fun , 

mance, sincere relationship. 
marriage possible Box 
05555. 





SWM, 32, Biologist, witty 
and wise, gentle, slim seeks 
non-sexist reciprocating 
woman for og | of 
truth. PO Box 2182, Cam- 
bridge, MA 02238 


SWM 32, humorous, in- 
telligent, kind, sensuous, en- 
joys outdoors, travel, mov- 
= laughter, thinking, cuddl- 

ing, seeks woman 18-45 for 
friendship, possible ro- 
mance. Box 1807 








SWM, 35, seeks SWF 25+ 
into bodybuilding, boxing, 
wrestling for fun, exercise, 
closeness, love. Non- 
smoker. Photo a must. PO 
Box 141, Somerset MA 
02726 





SWM 335 tall, sensitive, kind 
returning from Japan seeks 
F dedicated to personal 
growth and heiping others 
intrests: classical music, 
young children, education. 
Box 1852 


SWM, 35, tall, slim, 
goodiooking, smart, funny, 
romantic, sexy and mono- 
gamous. Works evenings. 
Looking for Big — ith 
tall, proud, non- to 5 
woman. Box 6090 


SWM 35 teacher/published 
poet likes lit, art, movies, 








movies-seeks relationship 
with SWF or DWF. Write PO 
Box 503, Roch. NH 
03867-0005. 





SWM 36, 5'11, informed, at- 
tractive, existential, pro- 
fessional seeks compa- 

hip with SWF 





DWM, 39, 5'10, 165ibs, looks 
good, has herpes. | am not a 
head case am weil worth 
meeting. Into casual (jeans) 
not too laidback 

Interests include, but not lim- 
ited to, National Parke, 


ail music of good taste, ro- 
mantic evenings, dining out, 
etc. | need a together S/DF, 
preferably non-smoker, who 
needs a good man. North 
Shore. Box 0051. 





Woman writer, 44, seeks af- 


poetry, 
less, drugiless only. Box 
0050. 





GWM, 27, 6'2, 180, healthy, 
masculine, handsome- 
ied, a would like to 
meet Japanese guy for 
friendship. Box 6152. 


GWM, 25, 5’9, 150. Very 
masculine, 





doors, hiking, sailing 
swimming. Photo ap- 
preciated. Box 431, 104 
Charlies St, Boston MA 
02114. 


BAD GUY 
DWM, 30, 6'1, 185, brown 
hair, green eyes, good look- 
ing college educated pro- 
fessional, Christian, into 
movies, , and 





other normal type stuff. 
Seek attractive S/DWF. 
Kids , | have one | visit 
often, life is , but could 
be warmer. 0052. 





Beautiful, , physician 

of love, 26, seeks patient ar- 

tistic men for 

hugs and kisses. 0049. 

ou ADULT CHILD 
professional, 


Rondeees. reliable, 
mid-40's Harvard ‘ad, start- 





with strong interests in 
Literature, History, or 
politics. Box 1877 


SWM, 36, 5ft 10ins, Roman- 

tic, attractive, sincere, 

cemically independent. 

No om no b.s. Seeking 
slim petite 25+. Box 

135 Sherborn Ma 01770 











Som 24, 5'4, 113, grad stu- 
dent, intelligent, friendly, 
considerate, open-minded 
Enjoy movies, swimming, 
reading, cooking, aa 
aoe - "Seok compatible 

for 
will answer all ‘replies. 
6051. 








DWM, 40, 6'1", 185 Ibs, 
adventurous, selt-em 

well educated, laid back but 
Crazy at times seeks a similar 
SWF, 25+, who enjoys the 


life has to offer. 
ed. Write to: RFD 5 
Box 45, Back Rd 





SWM, 27, 6'2”, 

seeks a “Mrs. 

type older woman for some 
tender loving care. You must 
be: ny am), enjoy 
place, need 

tion/devotion, and desire a 
fantasy-' 








SWM, romantic and pr 
fessional, sensitive blu 
athletic 


eyes, ai 
24K ‘single woman. Photo. 
Write to: Box 382, East 
Milton, Ma. 02186 


11-11-86 
THE FOLLOWING 
PERSONAL 
MAILBOXES 
CURRENTLY 
HAVE MAIL: 
5053 5054 5056 
5057 5061 5062 
5063 5079 5080 
5089 5091 5093 
5094 5095 5098 
5099 6000 6001 
6003 6004 6008 
6009 6011 6012 
6015 6017 6021 
6023 6026 
6027 6029 6031 


6090 6091 6092 
6093 6095 6098 
6099 6101 6102 
6109 6112 6114 


1862 1863 1865 
1867 1870 1871 
1875 1876 1877 
1879 1881 1884 
1886 1887 1890 
1896 1911 


“ernie ea 
LATE ADS 

ALL 
CATEGORIES 


Brand new 
po eg $700 a 
wood stove, $500 forig $650) 
262-5496 eves. 

MAZDA 1981 b-2000 pickup, 
longbed , 5 speed overdrive, 
new clutch and exhaust 
tem. $1000 or b/o cali 

Hill 275-5444 (day) 942-1 
(nite). 





et g RA BE 


beach and pring. 
$600/mo vant incl Call 
367-5268 Or 


Type 

(1/2 he. S. of 
Boston) --looking for work- 
ing prof, over 25, 
responsible, and willing to 
in house on lake in country 
—_eo 1F, 1 dog, and 
1 cat. Must be nonsmoker 
and love animals. 864-8271 
days, 697-3050 eves. 








WANTED 
BUSINESS 


et ae te - 
trepreneur wanted 


eres 
program 

bm Beautiful facility and 
access to clients for reason- 





respond R letter it 

biography and send to : 
Elizabeth Cahill 487 Wash- 
2 Brookline Ma. 02146. 


as 








482-0068. CITY LIGHTS RE- 








PARK PLUG 


WANTED 





Promotional/advertising company 
dealing with beauty, fitness and 
entertainment industry seeks people 
who wish to earn a high octane salary. 
You must be enthusiastic, success- 
hungry, and a dreamer with no loose 

wires. Call Roxanne. 


Four cylinder people need 


not apply. 


38-7901 








SJM, 39, New F pshire ex- 
ecutive, seeks a cultural SJF, 
30-37, to share interests in 
art, architecture, theatre and 
each other. Send photo with 
letter to: P.O.Box 3155, 
Nashua, NH 03061. 


SJM, 45, successful pro- 
fessional, seeks a single 
woman, 25-40, enjoy quiet 
evenings, raise a family, etc. 
Write to: P.O. Box 455, 
Swampscott, MA 01907 


SJM, 34, Physician, 6'1’, 











childbearing age 
write, cook, listen, talk, etc., 
seeks to share the good life 
with urbane, active man 


me, enjoy interdependence. 
P.O. Box 6518, Boston 
02109. 

SM, 30, hardworker, likes 
cars, music, likes to party, 
seeks Female 18-35 with 
herpes for possible rela- 
tionship. Phone and photo if 
possible. PO Box 152, Med- 
ford MA 02155. 








ing program, y 
beside attractive pro- 
fessional SF adult child 30's, 
non-smoker. Box 0057. 


Handsome, atruistic, un- 
pretentious med-school 
professor 6’, 39, seeks 
bright, warm honest, liberal, 


irreligeous, hedonistic, slim, 
seductive, gn affec- 
tionate SF. Box 1893. 








Accomplished, articulate, 
humourous, 


SM 33, looking for SF a7 
eyes when | 
Te: s ee Serutly tonight at at 





SM, 35, seeks SF with her 
and 





humorous, 





SM, lonely, financially se- 
cure, Godly, compassionate. 
considerate, good sense of 
humor, love kids...Write to: 

P.O. Box 





Social worker, 32, 6’, slim, 








ATTENTION 
RUNNERS 
| WANT ETONIC 
ALLEGROS AND PUMA 
ELITES IN ANY SIZE. 
WILL SEND YOUA 
FREE PAIR OF NEW 
SHOES ININ 
EXCHANGE. CALL 
DURING BUSINESS 
HOURS. 
580-1600 
SWF 20, student, plump, 
likes music, piano, Irish, 
literature, Russian, New 
seeks: SWM, 21- 2 ain sincere, 
honest, sensitive. Write PO 
Box 1791 Norton, Ma. 02766 
SWF, late 20's, I'm like quite 
so sure I'm not muttish, like 
my good friends say I'm like, 
you know, oh so pretty. But ! 
say let's party ‘tll we die, you 
know, FNX and the Cure and 
everything. So write me 
«Box 1236 
SWF, 22, 5ft 6in, athletic, in- 
telligent enjoys dancing, mu- 
sic, sports, di , fun, seeks 
professional SWM, 22-26, 
into same. Box 0042. 


SWF, 22, seeks grad. 
I'm 5'6", 128, cute, many 

















SWF, 23, 5°10, seeks spon- 
taneous,creative, unpreten- 
tious,socially aware, sincere, 
SWM 23-30, 5'10'+, who 














here, but perheps they can p t, a 
meet. | will swap seeks F 20-35 who enjoys | SWF 30, blonde, vivacious, 
photos. Please tele the outdoors and foreign », Sensitive, sensual. 
phone. Box 0063. jonny Vy 1255, Cam- we LT Te 
bridge. . Write to: 
° P07, Quincy, MA. 02268 





6117 6118 6119 
6120 6122 6124 
6127 6128 6130 
6131 6132 6133 
6134 6135 6136 
6138 6140 6143 
6146 6147 6148 
6149 6150 6151 
6154 6155 6156 
6158 6161 6162 
6171 6174 6176 
3046 3137 3138 
3146 3147 3150 
3155 3164 3165 
3166 3167 4002 
4006 4008 4010 
4018 4027 4029 
4031 4033 4035 
4036 4039 4041 
4045 4046 4053 
4054 4058 4059 
4067 4068 4071 
4072 4073 4078 
4081 4083 4088 
4089 4091 4093 
4096 4099 1692 
1683 1706 1707 
1708 1710 1712 
1719 1721 1726 
1727 1731 1733 
1734 1735 1737 
1740 1745 1746 
1747 1748 1749 
1750 1751 1753 
1755 1756 1757 
1759 1761 1762 
1763 1764 1767 
1772 1774 1776 
1779 1781 1782 
1786 1787 1796 
1798 1799 1803 
1804 1805 1807 
1808 1809 1810 
1812 1819 1821 
1825 1828 1833 
1834 1835 1840 
1842 1846 1848 
1849 b- 1855 





MAKE YOUR 
CLASSIFIED 
WORK HARDER 
FOR YOU! 


MAKE IT 
STAND OUT.... 


Use BOLD and CAPITAL 
letters to set off your ad 

. They will attract ad- 
ditional responses and 
will help your classified to 
work much quicker and 

















COUNTER CLERKS: F/ PT 
mornings, aft or eves. SHIRT 
CHECKER Mon- Fri 
7:30am-2:30pm, SHIRT 
tlh alge Mon-Fri 























waitresses floor help. 
Please apply 7-9pm week- 
nights or call Dave 783-2900 
bee Brighton Ave. Allston 





PERSONAL CARE 


8-12:30 Holistic interest 
$6.10 per hour 782-1727 





identify t 
and q for 
recruitment purposes. Flex 





SECRETARY 
Dynamic, training video 
distr. seek! le & 





phone skilis & F/T. 
Walk to Harvard riendly 
t. call Lise 
7 
SO YOU THINK YOURE 
4 CIAL? 
we're 


227-7256. 
SURROGATE 


Mature humanistic femaie to 
assist tearm treat- 
ing male sexual problems. 
$15-25 per hour. Call 
731-3033 for info. 


TELEPHONE RESEARCH 


. Needed to do 
interesting market study. 
Oppt’y to about 
gr new industry. Good 
comm. skilis req. Near 

Mrkt. 
a bonuses Calli 
720-2017 











894-2: or . 

for Ed. 

FULL TIME BOOK 
EPER 











— _ genial and active Beacon Hill 
coane ane teaner fosies 
Phoenix + to help our parish 
Classifieds convert , from manual to 
automa 
267-1234 for, Good beret, Peso 
call, 227-2155 during normal 
business hours. 
GPR a ia ep ate 
TESSAGES "PROFESSIONAL 
RESSAVES .. 4EMPLOYMENT 
aneax OPPS 
Lounge. 1277 Comm. Ave. 
A place to meet, a . 8 place to we ve tng ay? 
eat. Full dinners and Like to talk on the ? 
appetizers ‘till 1:30 a.m. you want to mate 0600-6788 
Don, | introduced myself on & Week hours work 
Stuart St after we met as Creativity, a a. —- 
strangers. You have a are al were 
face. I'd like to be Sanh vou 25 be ae 
your friend. Musician, loves = marketer. Call 387-3510 
is now! Ask for Tony. 
i calennn 0 crue onal 
Harry Hood, nadsy oe bring smali 
guy, and stuff like that No but rapidly growing 
really, it was a narly time at media/pr agency on line. 
the White Hen especially Minimum 3 yrs experience in 
when you beat the snots out Accounts 
of that punk. | mean who Receivable and payroll. Exp 
wears Jordache Bib Overalis with computers heipful. Re- 
after 2am? Let's do it again sumes . Media Matrix, 
soon at the W. Roxbury 195 State Boston 
Love ya, Sparky. 02109. 
MARSOT LASORDS Anyone COPY CENTER 
with info to Margo's where- 
abouts, ple call PROFESSIONALS 
‘om tley collect at Growing printing copy- 
215-251 ing firm seeks energetic front 
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DISHWASHER NEEDED 
for small cafe. $5/hour. Flex- 
ible hours. Cali Lois 

1088 Wed-Sat after- 





DRIVERS, 
BIKERS, 
WALKERS 
NEEDED. BEST 
PAY IN TOWN! 60 
% COMMISSION. 
CALL LISA AT 
423-2511. 


DATA ENTRY 
M/F wanted Full-time for 








FEMALE 


OPERATORS 
Earn $10 or more/hr as fan- 
oor phone operator. Will 
rain, time days or eves 
730-5000 


Bg hl dO 





skills a must. tight 
secretarial duties. 
— 731-3033 aft 





Full time employment. 

you have experience cating 
tons? We're yh rt you. 
Applicants of using 
power tools also apply. 
Architectural Graphics and 
Signs, Inc. 894-5541 


ween ATH poe 


one & aa * Y ‘Not? 
Rita 923-9629 keep trying. 


INT APE 
Part time 


plant care 
pref. 15-20 hr per wk M- 
/hr. Call Scott 522-5797. 











waitress, nights. PT 
Host/ess, nights & wkends. 
wknds. 





TODDLER 
Warm capable t 
needed, Newton, half-time, 
d pay 964-7689 or 
865-372 4 
WANTED energetic F 

tor Noveubeape @ BF 
non 


poe poy Veal 96-6785 








GENERAL 

EMPLOYMENT 

OPPS 

List. $16,040 - $59,230/yr. 

Now Hiring. an" 
805-687-6000 Ext. R- 

$60.00 PER HUNDRED PAID 

for letters from 

home! Send 


stamped for intor- 

ponent ot ng As- 
x 

NJ 07203 

ARTIST/SILKSCREENER: 

We screens avail- 


5 




















A unique, xmas 

aA, & Se 
Sales for & part 
time Piease call the 
stmas Dove at 


r 
3-2173, between 
Oam-9pm Fri. 


PT waitress, 
542-1166. 
PART-TIME 


SECRETARY 
ee an intelligent, re- 
rcetul individual to man- 
ow the personal business of 
a successful 





Flexible schedule. Call 
244-0102. 





tlt 


(Oho che school Week 
(8 & 6) after school. Week- 
ends free. 
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Please call Wait-Temp inc. at 
742-1148, 9am-6:30pm. 


Makeup 10, S276 weak 
Clipping newspaper — 


for 





magazine 

up to $25 each. Apply 
now! Call refundabie. 
213-391-0711 ext. 3402. 


| ecenmenaae eRe 
SITUATIONS 
WANTED 


Li river/manager, 
helper: MorF Liv in sm apt w 
private k&b, bdrm, livrm, 
jacuzzi, laundry, odd hours, 
neg pay 864 5. 


RRR 
VOLUNTEERS 


g 








PAID 
VOLUNTEERS 
Seeking healthy 
cigarette smoking 
volunteers ages 20-45 
to participate in em 
study. Call 732-607: 








for further information 





CAPRA 

RESUMES 
GNOMON COPY 

Word processing - Resumes 


our specialty. Multiple 
letters, theses, term 
99 Mt. Auburn. St. 


— 
Se 
AUTOMOTIVE 

Cc 


: . 14, ex 5 
82k new auto trans & brakes, 
am/tm/cass, all season rads, 
$750 or b.0.. 396-5495. 








Career Opportunities Are 
Knocking in The Boston 
Phoenix Help Wanted Sec- 
tion. 














82 MERC LYNX: 2 dr, iftbk 
en. aaa 
condition, $2500 or BO 


184-2044 or 491-7667 








CHEVY Nova ‘76, new 
eng./trans. AM/FM cassette 
53K mi. Great cond. 
$1100/bo* 629-2850 even- 
ings. 





Citation 1981 2dr. Ps Pb 
AM/FM stereo cass very de- 
pendable $1700/B80 
628-2864. 





CAR 
LEASING 











New ana Used 
Lowest Rates 





CALL 


Furst .. 
Financial 


Corporation 








738-0044 
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EMPLOYMENT OPPS 


ROUTE 
SALESMAN 


coffee service person to 
deliver parcels and provide ser- 
vice in and around Boston. Must 
know area. Company benefits 
and company van. 


$8.00 per hour 
Please call 


964-1400 


Seeking 














Classified Ee ee 
Rares a on 
a * 

Call unless @ bone 
536-5390 yy Ee 

















| SALESPERSON 


We afe seeking a self-starter 
who enjoys meeting people. Ex- 
cellent starting salary, commis- 
sions, company benefits and car 








provided. Opportunity for in- 
creased and diversified respon- 



































sibilities. 
Call 








MAIL 
SORTERS 


Full- and part-time 
openings. No 


964-1400 


For interview 





























Neighborhood Grill & Bar 


experien a ° 

ee $ SALES ASSOCIATES $ 

- 0 G iui and parttime sales associates who can promote and main © 
Apply in person. tain the tradition of our well respected image. We sell contem 

porary classic clothing shoes, d: and wn 

TABS ASSOCIATES + camden dedicated to quality and service. Top pay as 

44 LOCKDALE ROAD @ cellent benefits. If you have a high regard for chent service and@ 

BOSTON @ are highly motivated to succeed, we want you to share in our® 

824-3868 Sout Apply in person, Monday-Friday 9-6 4 

: 20 Dweeser 4 

° Camanro6e yo yl 

* snop Boston, MA 02116 e 

. At Harverd bawere Tet. (617) 691-526 « 

* * 








The Cops are 
after You! 


if you re Boston's finest 
why not work for the best 
Exciting career opportunities 



























































$5000, 
face ry Na hs 
872-7614 lv message 





























7 
o-cywith new vansnson, wot BIKE/ 
Praveen Nenasc Can AVG, Wont wheel arive FOOT 
926-8644. * Gal" brown ext., no radio or an- 
tanae. $950/B.0. 254-9158. 
ee $200-$300 per 
NZA VANS week 
1983 Olds Firenza-SX TRUCKS 
Coupe, 2-door, hatchback, 
one owner, 36,000 mi, auto fan, en- 
trans, power steer., power new exhaust 
cassetion stest-beited or, eaking $1800 or 
cassette, steel-beite 
radials, tit wheel, and much Peet offer. 363-0756. 
more. Best offer over $4500. FORD 150 CLUB WAGON 
Call Days 426-3450. eek box = 
base, man : 
wa BOSTON bg > Sait $4800, JP $22-5872 Choice Courier 
AND COUNSELING _ nr ot gee 
SEGMEN NEW PICK-UP IN TOWN of energetic, 
CLASSIFIED 1 oyota “up 
Seren ee ne Cnet eenoemee | | semen cates 
or ‘ 
COUNSELING TO DIS- Call before 10PM 723 1080 t le 
COVER INFORMATION ON to make 
DENTAL, DIET AND OTHER 1983 FORD deliveries in the 
SERVICES. ECONOLINE 150 Boston area 
cereal Excelient condition. AM/FM 
FOREIGN tape, captains chairs, Streets. 
. tociane, running boards Opportunity to 
pendable runs well 93 kilo- over payments. Col deter of earn $200-$300 
metere-some new parte. Cel 742-5662 per week. Call 
Nancy 738-7808 Mike at 787-2020 
PAID STUDY 
Healthy men and women 
100K Mag bs: ages 20-45 years are 
8, generator. Radiais needed to participate in a 
Much more. In great cond. short term study. We are 
asking $950 522-6748. investigating poh. 
76 AUDI FOX, light blue, || medications affect 
good body, no rust, good in- metabolic and functional 
terior. New brakes and ex- performance. 
work. $800 or best offer: Cait wooneeh eves ; 
643-0615) / WMIHT UOV Oa] | | Clinical ihe 
7e PhmolT ae wile” || *yche.Phenmecctoay 
am/tm, cuns many Medical Center 
brand new Best offer 
964-0401. 
Od mi, recent 
Saree ata oe 
Som 3000 8 ett ater | | HELP NEEDED 
NISSAN 83, 5 ., Poit . 
ong. w/ 80.800 anus | | Gay Lesbian escort 
minor body wk., runs vy. service seeks 
pe OBO. Jennifer, escorts in the 
: Boston and 
per suburban area. 
Great opportunity 
Chapinen foce ‘sem (M: | I to work for national 
$5700 or B.0. all 262-0807 
eves. 189-5988 
is aoa on INTERVIEWING: 
rbit_ eng, many new pris 
$1750/bo. 684-4776 Monday, November 10 
BMW, 1976, 2002, blue, w/ Tuesday, November 11 
black int. 4 sp. am-fm, 4 new , November 12 
mich. tires. $2400 0.b.0. rs 9am-12 noon in the 
277-0055. 
BMW 635 CSi, 1986: Red 576 Memorial Orive 
with black interior, auto- Students, Cambridge, MA 
matic, showroom condition; Writers, 
Eves 352-8231, days , November 13 
395-8 106 ask for Chery! Musicians, ‘am-3pm at 
Earn Top Pay! Conten dub Gashange 
72 DATSUN 510 110 Tremont Street 
Good condition $350 or best Full- and part-time op- Sth Floor 
otter. 367-3313 portunities in expanding Boston, MA 
tolemarneting dept. of 
ince phone 
DATSUN 200 SX service. Earn $5-$10/hr. oo 
1981 in EX at Corporate HQ near gna 
. Includes AM/FM Kendall & Lechmere ‘T Service 
new tires, very clean and well stops. Paid training, ge- 
om red with rd a nerous comm's., bonus Attendants 
‘ou must see programs. (3pm-lipm, 4pm-12am.~~ 
bargein at $4600 Call Harry. | | Flexible hours: fulltime: 10-30am-6 30pm) 
‘ P 8:30 to 5:00, M-F, part- 
TO SPM days et TAM | | time: 5 to 9, M-F. Room Service 
if you are self-moti- Wait 
Datsun 310,1981, 4 speed, vated w/a pleasant 
black hatchback, 76,000 mi., epesking . eal (12am-8am) 
just tuned, $1400. Cail Nils Nordal at 354-5465 
863-8878. oe considera- 
Tpuy, Storeroom 
vw Bue Nite 
runs . $650 or Be oT Clerk 
262-7371, after 7 (PT) 
= SALES Stewards 
GREAT DEAL !! REPRESENTATIVE Cooks 
HONDA ACCORD 
1278 {HONDA Aceon, || “mesergie seman | ||. Scponennve meses 
. . taff , 
Green’ Aw oraves || ecrsceetasren | || Seurmowes nooner 
AM/FM STEREO be able to work with the and discounted parking 
CASSETTE, GOOD oe public and possess Proot of Social Security 
DITION. $1500. OR BES communication number required. An Equal 
OFFER. CALL 926-6162 Excellent benefit package, 1 : unity 








TP, AR 
10fo Baten a.. 
prchte, Ga Cote as. 
tem M-gd AM/FM 
radio-cassette w speak- 
Susan 2487. 
HONDA ACCORD 


mn. Proven, computer 
dition. er 
print outs of calviet ehease 
ups. Runs beautifully. 
AM/FM, A/C, rust proofing 
and radial tires, 

















Le 











flexible hours. 


the following areas: 


Newton, MA 02158 
244-1375 





BE A PART OF THE FAMILY. 


Applebee's is one of the newest 
concepts in the food service 
industry and we are looking for 
that special individual who has what 
it takes to go the extra mile. Our 
work atmosphere is second to 
none. We offer excellent pay and 


We have full and part-time openings in 


Applebee's — where you're one of the 
family. 
ae Opportunity Employer, Male/Female 


offer top wages. excellent 
training programs and a 
comprehensive benefits 
package including health 
insurance. paid vacation 
and more 
@ CUSTOMER SERVICE 
PROFESSIONALS 
@ PRINTING AND 
COPYING SALES 
SPECIALISTS 
@ MULTILITH 1360/1250 
T-HEAD AND AB DICK 
360 OPERATORS 
@ COPYING PRODUC. 
TION OPERATORS 
XEROX 9500/9900/1090 
KODAK 250/225 





« Cooks 
@ INVENTORY STOCK 
¢ Bartenders/Barbacks CLERKS / MESSENGERS 
¢ Waiters/Waitresses We have immediate full-time 
and part-time openings in 

+ Hosts/Hostesses Boston and Brookline It would 
¢ Dishwashers be a crime fo look anywhere 

e/se_ Call our Personnel office 
ee should apply in person at: at 267-0441 Equal Opportunity 
300 Washington Street 


Employer hho 


COPY COP” 




































required 


position offers a compr 
Sales Manager 


« Retail Account Executive 
* National Account Executive 





VIS ise. wwe: 


Send resume: Personne! Director 


Associate Classified Sales Manager 


Telemarketing Experience Desired 


The Boston Phoenix, New Engiand’s largest weekly newspaper, has a position for an achvevernent onented individual with 

leadership qualities to assist in directing the efforts of an 8 person department. Candidates must have 2 years of relevant 

sales or marketing experience and | year of managerial experience in addition to excellent growth opportunities, this 
ehensive benefits package. Please send resume in complete confidence to: Ned Kosak, Classified 


« Entertainment Account Executive 
You will be working with other highly motivated individuals who, like you, are mainly interested in the personal and financial 
unusual 


rewards that come from selling this 
opportunities, these positions offer a salary and bonus program and a comprehensive benefits package Send resume in 
complete confidence to Steve Jackson, Director of Sales. 


4 7. . 
Retail Advertising Sales Manager 
The Boston Phoenix, New Engiand’s largest weekly newspaper seeks an experienced Retail Sales Manager to be responsible 
for up to 10 advertising salespeople 
Candidates should have several years experience in media sales, with at least 2 years management experience. in addition 
to exceiient growth opportunity, this position offers a salary plus override and a compr 
send resume and salary history in complete confidence to: William Risteen, General Sales Manager 


Billing Clerk 


Conscientious individual needed for busy accouting dept. Must be abie to work in hectic environment billing advertisers | 
yt. work exp. req. CRT a plus. Terrific career growth position. Send resume to: Dept. AB 


m The Boston = 


“a 








Assistant Supplements Editor 


Exciting opportunity available to work at Boston's largest weekly newspaper and be involved with a wide range of special 
sections. includes copy editing and overseeing layout and production. Minimum 1 - 3 years general newspaper expenence 


3 Outside Media Positions Now Available 


The Boston Phoenix has openings for three experienced. motivated Sales Executives in its expanding Sales Department 


media mix to many divergent industries. In addition to excellent growth 


ehensive benefits package Please 


100 Mass. Ave. 
Boston, MA.02115 
(617) 536-5390 
EQE/MF 
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EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





THE BOSTON PHOENIX. SECTION TWO, NOVEMBER 11, 1986 


The Opportunity 
is Here. : 


‘As one of the nation's leading women’s specialty chains , 
Gantos continues to generate excitement nn 
fashion industry. As a result of our unwavering commitment 
to personalized service and quality merchandise, Gantos is 
experiencing tremendous growth and success. We are now 
hiring individuals for our management training programs 
on the East Coast. 


GANTOS BELIEVES IN: 


© Personalized direction and attention 
© Exposure to all facets of the retail business 


© Commitment to YOUR personal and professional 
development 
COME JOIN THE BEST! 
Requirements: 
Store Management Training Program - 
BS/BA degree or comparable management experience 
Relocatability on the East Coast 
Desk Management Training Program - 
AA degree or comparable experience 


OVER THE 
COUNTER 


We need Deli Counter help 
FULL TIME 


BAKE FOR 
DOUGH! 


Looking for an experienced 
Natural Foods Baker 
PART TIME 
Bread and Circus Whole Foods 
Supermarkets offers: 
¢ 20 percent discount 

¢ Paid vacations 
¢ Paid holidays 
¢ Paid sickdays 


Our stores are award winning! 
Our people are great! 
Call today! 














‘Same Thing Day 
After Day! 


Need a change? 
BEL CANTO 
RESTAURANTS 


Have full & part-time 
openings for 
wait/cash/host/kitchen & 
supervisory staff 
No experience? 
We'll train you! 
Have a hectic life? 
We'll arrange flexible 
scheduling! 
Come talk to us! 
Apply in person only 





























2 pm-6 pm 
4 locations 
42 Charles Street 82 Central Street 
Boston Wellesley Sqaure 
2 1715 Mase. Ave. 928 Mase. Ave. 
Lexington Center Cambridge 
E.0.E. 
ISA RSA AMR RNR oeo 
YOUR NEW CAREER IS WAITING ... |_| {—usw:t-smcoooweum |) WHO SAYS YOU CANT 
new a wey mm | [ARN IaS ||" HOTA 

Commonwealth Mortgage Company, one of New England’s largest lob pov 20 plenty 
and most successful home mortgage companies, is growing at a very M & TRA, an independent re-' jobs, but how many are 
rapid rate. This enables us to offer outstanding career opportunities search firm in Jamaica Plain, is challenging and 
with room for personal and professional growth. Join us in one of Sores ees Se een profitable, too? 


the following positions, either on a full or part time basis. 


ASSISTANT UNDERWRITER 
CLIENT SERVICE REPRESENTATIVE 
SECRETARY/RECEPTIONIST 
DATA ENTRY 
SWITCHBOARD OPERATOR 
CMC offers a competitive salary and an excellent benefits package 
including a six-month salary review, an annual bonus program, profit 
sharing, health, dental and life insurance; generous vacation and sick 

leave plus 100% tuition reimbursement. 
Call Lindsey Buron at (617) 423-0305 to start your career at CMC! 
Send resumes to: 


Commonwealth Mortgage Company 
One SunLife Executive Park 

P.O. Box 9111 ; 
Wellesley Hills, MA 02181-9111 


An Equal Opportunity Employer M/F/H 





ages 18 - 40, to participate in a 
short-term metabolic study to 
test the body’s rate of absorbing 
different formulations of a‘mar- 
keted nasal decongestant. Room 
and board is provided, as well as 
free VCR movies and other rec- 


on Wednesday afternoon, ‘Nov. 

19. 

e Free comprehensive health 
screen 

¢ Conveniently located on the 
Green Line 


522-0303 








reational activies. jrnoon, ‘Nov. | | 


Director today!!! 
& (617) 654-9000; 20 East St., 
AYA x jf \ Boston, MA 02111 
Medical and Technical (Massachusetis Far shore) 
Research Associates, 20 East Street. Boston. MA 02111 7617) 654-9000 
ty Inc. mt EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 


housing, fair medical covell 2 
eased voter particip a. 
pare is with a student cipal 


ae | 


Join the country’s largest citizen 
action organization’s fundraising 
and public outreach staff. Work 
for a cleaner environment, fair 


to oppose apartheid. 


Earn $200-$275 per week pilus 
benefits or 
Earn $1000 over winter 
vacationllll! 
Hours: 3 pm-10 pm Mon.-Fri. 


Call or write Fundraising 



































Need training? 
Need a job? 


1+:800-248-JOBS 
MASSIOBS 
iff usar King: 


gb Rowitd honcemn 
isthe spiritofAmerica. 





SECURITY 
OFFICER 


¢ Health Benefits 
° Paid Vacations 
¢ Paid Training 


Full & Part-time weekend posi- 
tions available immediately in 
the downtown Boston area. 
Easy access on public trans- 
portation. Applicants must be 
at least 18 yrs. of age with re- 
tirees welcome to apply. Appli- 
cants must have no police re- 
cord with excellent character 
reference. 


For local interview: 
please call 628-6426 Mon- 
Fri 10 a.m.-4 p.m. * 22» 
Ogden Security E.0.,E. 











- 





_ OFFICE SUPPLIES _ 


One of New England's leading office 
products companies has a tremendous 
financial opportunity for the right 
person. We will immediately increase 
your yearly sales volume by over *100K 
with established house accounts. We 
provide top quality su and 
outstanding services. To qualify you 
must be experienced. commissioned, 
currently established within the Route 
93/128/9 area and have annual sales of 
5300K plus. For a strictly confidential 
interview call : 


‘ Robert Legg, Sales Manager. 


Ss isidiiaindisaitionia 


LOWELL STATIONERY 
COMPANY 


ee ee 


(617) 454-9100 
or 
(617) 933-4160 


| 
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EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 














Come join the “Standard Team.” We are a garment 
distribution center offering pleasant working condi- 
tions, flexible hours and a variety of tasks. Take a 
step in the right direction, and call Kurt today.! 


Standard Uniform Sales 
Norwood 


89 American Dr. 











( STOCK ROOM POSITIONS ) 








(  _—-_—« 7695700 _J) 








ACTORS, MUSICIANS, 


DANCERS AND WRITERS 
BE A VOICE FOR 


THE BOSTON BALLET 


Use your communications skills to promote our terrific new 
season and increase attendance to record levels. Dynamic 
and enthusiastic individuals only. Salary and bonuses in 
addition to tickets to performances and classes at the 
Boston School of Ballet. Arts and/or sales a plus. Day and 
evening hours. For more information call Mark or Gary at: 


between 10 a.m. - 4 p.m. 

















EXECUTIVE 
COURIER 
WANTS YOU 


Bike /Foot Messengers 
Immediate openings for day shift, good 
knowledge of Boston area streets required. 


Driver/Owner-Operator 
Would like to make more than $500 a week? 


Do you have a good working knowledge of 
Boston and suburbs? 
If you have answered YES to both 
questions, and aren’t afraid of hard work, 


call: 
dudy MacDonald, Monday-Friday 10AM-2PM, 269-8100 














Excellent hourly pay 
plus bonuses 





Interesting, part-time assignments on research studies. 
Absolutely no sales. Flexible hours. Pick tw own schedule 
and hrs. each week from shifts that run lay through 
Friday, 9am-5pm or 5pm-10pm, plus weekends. Start at 
$5.00/hour with rapid advancement to $5.50. Bonuses paid 
on each project. Paid training. No experience necessary. 
Call 492-5676 Monday-Friday, 9-5. Abt Associates Inc., 

55 Wheeler St, Cambridge, MA 02138. 


An Equal Opportunity Employer. 


Abt Associates Inc. 











RETAIL SALES 





Stratton Mountain, Vermont's fastest growing four- 
season resort, located in the heart of New Eng- 
land’s ski country, has a variety of retail positions 
open. We are looking for supervisors and sales 
people for soft and hardgoods sales, and rental and 
repair technicians. We have seasonal positions with 
full or part-time hours. The ideal applicant will have 
prior retail experience and a knowledge of downhill 
and cross-country skiing, but we will train you for 
our entry-level retail positions. These positions offer 
a season’s ski pass and a beautiful and exciting 


resort environment to work in. 
Please send your resume or call: Amy Pollard. 


i Stratton n® - 


Stratton Mountain, VT 05155 





2 
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(802) 297-2200 
Stratton is an equal opportunity employer 



























RESORT JOBS 


A national network communications center has jobs available in ski 
resorts, beach resorts, cruise ships and more! Located in Colorado, 
Utah, New Mexico, Hawaii, Bahamas, Florida, Virgin Islands and more!! 
Currently we have 3000-5000 jobs available for the upcoming ski 
season starting the end of October. 












For: 
Restaurant Help 
(waiters, 
waitresses, 
buspersons, 
etc.) 

Hotel Help 
(front desk, 
maids, 
bartenders, 
belipersons, 
managers etc.) 
Resort Help passes. 
(instructors, ski 
lift operators, 
tour guides, etc.) 
... and many 
more! 

















employment, 







fares, and 




















Call Monday-Friday 9-9 1-800-228-4407 Ext. 3334 or write: Resort 








Services Unlimited, 1345 Hembre Rd. Roswell, Georgia 30076 











Help. We're busy. And we need Managers and Assistant 
Managers to run our Discount Health and Beauty Aids 
Stores. Experienced Managers and Assistant Managers 
who take responsibility seriously and condidently. And 
Managers and Assistant Managers who are looking to heip 
their careers grow. 


Could 
your 


Archer Kent can provide that growth, that help. Help that 
career includes everything the professional Manager and Assistant 


M deserves. as an excelient starting salary and 
benefit package including paid holidays and vacation, profit 


sharing, incentives and bonuses. Career help that insures 
help? 


your work for Archer Kent is appreciated and rewarded. 


if your career could use the growth opportunity and 
benefits that Archer Kent offers, please telephone toll free: 
1-800-242-0212 or send your resume to: Archer Kent, inc., 
291 Pond St., Avon, MA 02322 or visit our booth #A626 at 
the “Grow with Massachusetts Job Fair '86" at the Bayside 
Expo Center Monday, Sept. 29 - Wednesday, Oct. 1. 
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EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 











COUNSELORS 
TEMPORARY AND 
PERMANENT 
HUMAN SERVICE 
POSITIONS 


FULL TIME POSITIONS 
AVAILABLE 


Counselors needed to work with mentally 
retarded and physically disabled adults in 








EARN $7.50 AN HOUR 
TO START 

We are conducting market re- 

search surveys in the Arlington, 

Natick and Framingham areas. 

We are looking for outgoing, 

people-oriented persons to con- 








IT’S CHRISTMAS AT 


Crate&Barrel 


All store locations are hiring 
sales and stock people for full 
and part-time Christmas staff. 
We need hard-working enthu- 
siastic individuals who enjoy 
people and who can assist in a 
variety of responsibilities. We 
offer a fun working environment 
and the benefit of a store dis- 
count. Openings available im- 





WAVSMIM@)4 4 


ol(elulaieom eles 
seial=1e0](= 





If you're picky about where you work, asso- 
ciate yourself with the best. 

We offer a great working environment, excel- 
ping» oa tte toons benefits pack- 
age, and currently, the followi ete bl 
ties at our Chestnut Hill, Kendal al Secare 

Park Plaza locations. 





























7 e 
is an appetite. 

Volunteering once meant joining 
something dangerous like the French 
Foreign Legion. But at the Human 
nutrition Research Center on Aging at 
Tufts University, we've made volun- 
teering downright healthy. 

We're looking for volunteers over 
age 18 to participate in our research 
to help us determine how good nutri- 
tion helps people to live longer, more 
productive lives. , 








As a volunteer, 
you'll learn more 

















A JOB YOU’LL 
FLIP 
OVER! 


International House of 
Pancakes needs 




















We’re growing fast in 
home equity lending... 


We need quick thinkers with 
that innate ability to sell. Un- 
limited leads, excellent com- 
mission schedule, flexible 
hours. 











group home environments located in Wa- : : mediately for positions through AKE OUT HOST/HOSTESS 
tertown and Waltham area. Degree and/ duct door-to-door. interviews ar tee ee es ara : wostiee 
or related experience preferred but not evenings and weekends. Census out an application. Allocations, GOURMET 
necessary. Flexible hours available, in- experience helpful, a car is , CASHIERS FOOD STORE 
—— ee ony owe necessary. For more information Aihaliore: Fort ame or ful fine 
positions. salary, nefits, ex- - 
cellent opportunity for training and ad- please on Mecsas = ata bh 
vancement in this growing human service (20 1) 249- 1 800 COPLEY PLACE 
agency. ( 536-9400 
collect) 171 HURON AVE 
R.H. Bruskin oars Ft blaviowcppty n pana Tsay ty 
For more info call or send resume heed in CHESTNUT HILL MALL 33 Everatt Sitewh Alsen Man noe ee 
0: Associa seh 
Rosemary Coo 48 BRATTLE ST. 
BEAVER BROOK STEP INC. 303 George “gf CAMBRIDGE 
124 Watertown St i 
‘Watertown, MA 02172 New Brunswick, am. 
926-1113 938-8777 
E/O/E 
Once you needed fe 
Now all you need 


Crate&Barrel 


We are looking for an 
enthusiastic individual to 
fill a full time office man- 
ager position at our fur- 
niture store on Mass. 
Ave. Strong communica- 
tion—and organizational 
skills required. Good sal- 
ary and benefits. Come 











people to work in the 
job listed above. We will 
train you and give you 
the hours you need. 


Please call 
267-4700 Ask 





for Michael 




















but we will train talented 
people. Full time or part 
time days/ afternoons/ 
evenings. Good pay and 
congenial atmosphere. Call 
354-4050, 9 am to 8 pm. 


WORDSMITH 


WORD PROCESSING SERVICES « COPIES 

















NORFOLK 
HUMAN 
SERVICES, INC. 


190 Lenox Street, Norwood, 
MA 02062 AA/EOE 

















T bye hanntele ae : Contact Bob McDonald in to fill out an applica- 
ae * Cooks tion or cali for an ap- 
sipead ao Breakfast, lunch and dinner Mort pointment. 
$2000. shifts available origage 
ae Placement |! | Crate&Barrel 
oe conditions, salary - 
nities negotiable. Services 
RESEARCH CENTER Call 653-9603, or stop by 1045 Mass. Ave. 
TUFTS ONIVERSITY 1274 Worcester Rd., 782-0800 Cambridge, MA 02138 
711 Washington 8t. Route 9, Natick and ask for 547-3994 
See ears Mr. Sullivan ARR ata ENRE RS 
MONTILIO’S ||| worp processine ||| COUNSELORS What do 
OPERATORS/ you need? 
P ASTRY SHOP TRANSCRIPTIONSTS Apt ia ee 
LL TIME/ ull and part-time available 
Part Time/Full Time PERMANENT PART in MH & MR residential A manager for 
TIME programs. Good hours for your business? 
DAYTIME BAKERY Growing Harvard Square students and others. 
HELP service bureau is seeking seg atone vow An account 
bright, energetic individuals raining. BS or candidate : 
anamen or ae processing and | || preferred, full time salary to executive? 
WAITER medical transcription. We $13,800 ($6 per hour for ‘ 
are looking for word phoargatede A marketing 
“-- : processing experience with . ' 
Montilio’s Bakery is typing speed of at least 65 ||| Resumes to: J. Sawayer Professional? 
growing and needs wpm. Knowledge of IBM (for MH) : 
Displaywriter & PC helpful J. O’Connell (for MR) Try an ad in 


the Phoenix 
Classifieds. 


We Get Results! 


Ba THE BOSTON @® 




















267-1234 












owe 
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Brighton, ‘ 
rm, oak firs, , or 
T, no fee, 5 7 16. 





APARTMENT 
HUNTING? 























ALLSTON: Near Hvd Ave., 
Sunny tbr, $575. 2br $750. 
htd. No fee. UBS 277-6800. 











Unheated, $525-$1050. 
266-5780. 





FALL DISCOUNT 
SPECIAL: 15% 
OFF FEE WITH 

sry THIS AD 


Otter not valid with any other 
discount. 


BACK BAY 
SO. END To see it is to love 
it! immac. 1 bdrm., spac. 
sunny living w/wd firs., great 
views, su kit., great 
storage i 


SO. END Beautiful 1 bdrm 
Condo 


Rite, bathe, high 

kits. & baths, cells., priv. 
laundry, wood firs. & w/w, 
microwave, A/C, decks. 
$1200/ 1350. 


SO. END Gorgeous new 2 
bdrms. on up and coming 
side of st. Designer kit/bath, 
wood firs., sunny level 
priv. deck, laundry 
$700-800. 


SO. END Beaut. 2 bdrm 
w/ italian avante 
garde design. Rounded 
wails, imported tiles, work’ 
fireplace, private deck, 


brilliantly appointed de- 
kitchen and bath. 


SO. END Amazing 3 bdrm 
Duplex w/ Victorian detail, 
formal dining room. wood 
floors & contemporary flair. 
Private garden on quiet side 
street. $1150 


MasterCard end 
Visa accepted 
‘%& month's fee on most apts 


80 END 
WIRED FOR CABLE 


BETTY GIBSON 
ASSOCIATES 
556 TREMONT ST 
426-6900 


BKLINE: Lux 2br near T. Sky- 
line mod k&b hdwd fir $950 
h/hw pk space inci. Prof only 
for 12/1 cali 731-1719 


OPEN HOUSE 
SUN 1-3 TH 5:30-7 








Historic Waterfront area 
preview our selection of 
brand new 1 bedroom apts 
tastefully renovated with at- 
tention to detail. Euro design 
kitchens with d/d, pantry 
closets, over sized 
bedrooms, iarge closets, sun 
filled rooms, laundry, city 
views, close to T. $525-$595 

















SS 
DORCHESTER: Savin Hill 
studio near U. Mass and T. 
$425+ util. 259-1554 

Everett mod renov. 2 BR, 
hdwd firs, unhtd, $550, 


EVERETT: Two 2br apts., 








Fee. 

387-057 1,389-6344. 

JAM PLAIN: | sunny 1 
Bdrm $550 htd...2 bdrm 
$665 htd. RE 734-4200. 
JP: Charming, well-kept apt. 


in good Sok, none Lvrm, 
dnrrm, 2bdrm eat-in 
ktch,  hedwd 

i 








tloors: $725. 


JP: 12 
entrance, w-w carpet, 

paint, access W/D, disposal, 
$700 mo., 451-3223. 


MEDFORD: Renovated 
fully it & 





some . 
private baicony, off st pking, 
$800/mo, no pets, e351 2228 


Dy tay te 
fridge, $575 mee No Feet 
868-0708. : 
ROXBURY/FT. HILL 
a Up. 3 NEW SO. END) 
Very attractive, renovated 3 
bdrm apt, sunny 3rd fir, 
gleaming hdwd floors, 
porch & . $650 + util. 
No feell! 868-0708. 
SOMERVILLE: Nr Tufts & T 6 


rm 3 bdrm 12/1 No fee 
$1000+ util 1-428-3348 


SOMERVILLE W.: 2 bdrm 
mod bright and sunny walk 
to Tufts and Red line. 
$750/mo. No fee. 628-0856. 

















Sommerville newly renov. 3 
br, nr tufts & Davis Sq. Qt st. 
avail. immed. $850/mo. 
326-6650. 


STOREFRONT 
’ OWNERS, 
COMMERCIAL 
PROPERTY OWNERS, 


REALTORS! 
Responsible, good natured 
band is ae for a re- 
hearsal space. We will fix up 
your 200 to 400 sq ft cellar, 





helping 
David at 783-9262 


Sunny room in Nahant 
for more information 
call 598-3341. 





oe ERR ABN 
APTS. WANTED 


CABINET MAKER 
and wife seek 1 or 2br in 
any cond. Will redec for 
r rent B/lin, Bri, 
Camb. Ben/Rina 629-2572 


HELP US LIVE 
in a 2-bedroom apartment in 
Brookline. We are a couple 
(both working professionals) 
REWARD OFFERED! Please 
call 739-7040 


Professional man and 
woman are looking for a 2 
bedroom apt. in ton or 
suburbs. From $300- 
$500/month, Please cal 
864-3639 


eamrnmeneteR 
COMMERCIAL 
SPACE 








tall/otfice space. 770°sq ff 
Onty $1000/mo inci util. 
Senkler & Assoc. 369-3600 


w/ private | 
fresh 
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rm./ Yr with 
i s w/ huge 
Feats bem ots comes 
with A/C, w/d,. dis- 
/disposal, deeded 
wishes to close 
prior to 12/31. Absolutely 
one of buys in the 
Camb. market. Only 

$174,000 


CAMB. PORT: In a 


" -bdrm. 
condos. in 3 unit group, 
corner lot w/ ig. fenced yd- 
ideal for pets. Lg., all new 
eat-in kit., has sep. 
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and T, prune, 
$600/mo util inci. Call 
367-5268 Or 264 8799. 





FLORIDA 
HOLIDAYS 


Long weekend 3 days 
2 nights inciudi 
airfare Fri., Sat. & Sun 
$189.00 


per person 


Midweek special 4 
days 3 nights 
including airfare Mon., 
Tues., Wed. & Thurs. 
$169.95 


per person 


You will be lodging at the 
beautiful Surfrider Resort 
located on Rt. A1A Pom- 
pano Beach Florida. You 
will also receive a com- 
plimentary pool side 
barbeque 


(Eligibility Requirements) 
This offer is limited to married 
couples and unmarried in- 
dividuais between the age of 25 


witli be required to tour tne ta- 
cilites and hear a sales presen- 
tation. # married both husband 
and wite must be present. This 
offer is void to those who are 
connected with the sponsor 


Tms vacation offer is limited 
and wil! be based on a first 
come first serve basis 

To make your reservation, call 
Toll Free 1-600-742-4119 in 
Mass. or 1-800-232-5312 out of 
state, between 10:00 a.m to 

7 0 p.m. Monday - Saturday 


ing used for the purpose of 
soliciting sales of Timeshare 
periods. 


’ tee your rights to consider 
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Victorian, this unique 
room, seperste Ging room, 
“thonen, very, terge 


i 


Hf 
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time 
our colors 
129,000 and $139,000. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT: Two 
units left in 


5 
: 
o 


heat. Only $174,000 & 
$179,000. 


We also have several 
jar, new or 

novated large 2 and 
condos in Inman 


re- 
3 


Hi 


construction. Priced at 
$196,000. call tor 
location and 


URBAN SHELTERS, LTD. 
864-3132 





ARLINGTON 
Sunny duplex condo. 
bedroom, 1’baths. Modern 
kitchen with dishwasher and 
Heated ° 

ea gerage, On T. 
6134.9K: inciptes. 
643-5581 Leave message. 


HOUSES 

FOR RENT 
:Cambridge 

line, Close to Harvard & ~ 


dents. $1000+ 492-85930 
Stoughton suitable for con- 
cple, 4 rm, mod- 


ern, cozy oa type 

duplex w/ deck, W/D, dis- 
. Vy. private. No 
750, inci all 

pene: - ad 344-2921, 





FmHA, HUD 
GOVERNEMENT! $1.00 plus 
repairs. MASSACHU- 
SETTS/NATIONWIDE! 
8. Public Law 


93-383. 24 hour 

recorded information 
1-601-7650-1100/ 
1-501-750-1107 
Department T-390 


GOVERNMENT HOMES 
— $1(U repair). Delinquint 
ax % 

Repossessions. Call 
805-687-6000 Ext. H-1953 








FIPS THE 
LAW 


RRC MIT 
You cannot be denied 
housing because of race, 
color, creed, sex, na- 
tionality, age or marital 
status ’ 
Equal opportunity and 
tair housing Jews guaran- 


any home or apartment 
that is publicaly offered 
anywhere 

Know your rights. The 
law is on your side 
GG: eate: Boston Bea! ticle Board 


24 benee! tree 
Roster mass 02108 
O17) 823. 2080 


COM ac! us 004 bGERA hom 








ah 








ALLSTON: 1F seeks mature 
clean rmmt to share apt in 
spacious 2-family home in 
residential area. Off-street 
parking, near T. $375 in- 
cludes util, 787-3598 eves 


ALLSTON: 2 F/1 M sk 1M/F 
veggie one in sunny, 
spacious, 2 apt.“ No 
smoke/pets $262.50/mo 
avail, 12/1 call 782-9842 
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AUTOMOTIVE SERVICES 


seaneeans 
7 eeeseeeeeeeeeeaeewepreeeaeeeas 








Now at 


Silver Lake 
Dodge & Leasing 






~ $300 srs. 


in addition to Silver Lake Dodge's low discount prices! 





Lease with NO MONEY DOWN for $449/month! 


Order in your choice of Color 


48mos.x$119= $5712 





TAKE YOUR PICK! = Picka Pickup! = —Pick a Payment! 
SMALL 





1987 D-50 


from Mitsubishy 
at 


starting 
$6809 o- 
oF lease for” 


$139, 


mon 
48 mo x$139= $6672 





LARGE 

MEDIUM fae a 

. 1967 DAGO 
1987 Dakota s 
wettretses on 

$7 874 ‘o 48 $4 A iy 


mon 
48 mo «$149= $7152 


Order any of the above in your Choice of color 
*“josed-end lease NO MONEY DOWN Refundobie security deposit required on Ol eoses 


Also a large selection of leftover 


NEW 1986 


availabie! 


New. SLD Luxury Van Conversions 


in stock for immediate delivery! — 
as low Os $10,979 or lease tor $499/mo moallnsl | 1 | 5 





NOW ON DISPLAY EXCLUSIVELY 
AT SILVER LAKE DODGE 
the 1987 Shelby 
GLHS Charger! 
Available for 
Tales =sellelizmel=ha-18 4 


NEW 1987's — BUY OR LEASE 





ARIES 
WAGON 
$8330 


or lease for 


$469/mo 


ABmos x$169 $8112 


600 4-Dr. CHARGER 
272 | [$70 


$195/mo re rad 
48mos x$195= $9360 1,9.149/mo 
OS «$149 $715; 


Order in vour choice of colors 


"Refundable security Geposi! required on ali lecses. 


“The Sales Tax on your new Car or 


_ truck 


is deductible only now 


“through Dec. 31, according to the 


4 


new tax law. It will never be deduc- 


'tible again! So buy now, and get 
Silver Lake Dodge’s super discount 
prices, too!”’ 


New England's Official #4 Volume 
for 1979-80-81-82-63-84-85 and first 9 mos. of 1986! 


Silver Lake Dodge & Leasing 


Route 9 @ 


235-6666 


1/2 mi. W. of Rt. 128 @ 
OPEN SUNDAY NOON TO 5 PM 


Wellesley 
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Vie- 
torial house in quiet 
dog & 2 cats 90 no more pete 
average sized room. Addi- 


ional closet space available. 
Rent $200/mo + util. Near T. 
646-5954 





ARLINGTON-F, 25+ 
nonsmkr, to share 2 
duplex. No pets. Pkg avail, 
T, $375 +. utils. Avail 11/ 
643-6765. 


“2g: 





ARLINGTON: , elegant 
comfortable, 6-person 
near T 


smoking F housemate over 
25 on or before Dec 1. 
$262/mo + utl. Call 
643-1307 eves or ask for 
francias at 237-7750 days. 


3 














15/mo inc ht & 
Call 361-6571, eves & 
wknds. 


= 





ARL/MED: 2 M’s sk M/F 3 br 
ranch, 2 bths, lake, porch, 
w/d, frpic, A/C, no 

pets, smk. $275+. Avail 
12/16. 488-5104. 


AAL: Prof workig F non-smkr 
to sh house on st 
w/2 others. On T line. Sorry 


pking not avail. No more 
ie. 8308 incl ht 646-7. 
ARL: Share duplex. Avail 
Nov. Parkng. Yard. 1 bik 
from bus. 1'm 34, daughter's 
10. Kitty. Let's talk. Carol 
643-6206. $400+ util. 


BOS-BRIG CIRC-12/1: 
Resp, clean, creative M/F 
hsemte wid by 1F-2GM. 


pry T, $175+util (sec) 
joe 


BRI 5W/3M (24-48) sk M 
27+, semi-coop, ig Vic- 


torian,yd, W/D, nr T. $225+. 
783-4803. 


BRI/BROOK: Prof M 35 sks 
M/F 30+ nonsmkr to shr a 

















Excel loc. $350+ utit. Avail 
approx 12/1. Eric, 783-1511 
BRIGHTON: 5 bdrm House; 











2M, 2F sk hsmt, 26+, non- 
smoker, eer g for Dec 1. 
$240+. 787-1211. 





BRIGHTON: F prof 31 sks 2 

Quiet st nr F. Lt emkng ok. 
nr T. ; 

clean. $300+ 763-3716" 


BRKLN: 2M/3F seeks M 
24-30 for ig hse quiet, 
nosmoking/pets. $267+ 
utis/dep. Avail now 
232-7277. 


BROOKLINE: 2F seeks 1F 

25+ for 3 bdrm ap nvr Cool 

Cnr T. $240+ Responsible, 
mature, 


’, » person. No 
pets/smk. Av Dec 1. 
CAMB: Semi-coop house 


sks Indep group oriented F 
27+ for gn 











spacious 6 br house w/ fpi 
and skylights. Nr Harv, 
Porter Sqs. Shr chores, 
interests, some activities and 
meals. No smkrs or cats pis. 
497-9535 or 492-1735 


CAMB/SOM LINE: M/F 28+ 





rm, w/frpl., mod kit, yd. Nr 
Porter Sq/on bus line, 
$350+ util. pets/smk. 
Scott 666-3944/628-6380. 
CANTON: M in 308 sks M/F 
to share 3 bd hse nr 95, 
128 and RR. Quiet area. No 
pet/smk. $450+. Day, 
565-8916. 








Concord, M/F wntd, to shr 
hse w/2 M grad stdnts, 2 
acres, $360/mo., avail, im- 
med. Mark 371-1829. 


DOR: Clean respon 25+ big 
beaut Vic nr T off hours or 
days wrkr pref frndly indep 
respetfi shr food cleang 290 
+ util 625-5769. 





Seek living-art in 
mature ‘light’ personally- 

conscious house- 
hold. Share meals, 
responsibiities. — 


: 


T 5-7. 
SHARE FINE 





Li 4 to 

4br hee. Fpice in livgrm, air 
cond, ig fam rm, den, 
“acre, border conserve 
land, pity pvd pkg. Mins to 2, 
2A, 128, $360-400+ 
965-7627 Larry after 6:30 
SOMERVILLE: 1F to share 
sunny victorian with 1f, 3M 
aged 29-39. Walk to 

Davis Sq T. Share food, 
chores; No smokers. Dec.1 
$255+ util 666-0355. 


Som, Winter Hill: M/F to 
share irg house w/ 1M,1F, 1 
child. incl. ht. Lrg, 
sunny room. No smk/pets. 
623-2799. 


WALTHAM on isiand in 
Charles Rvr, hg rm w/1F 2M. 
Avail immed $275+ 
899-6883. 














WATER: nosmoke, prof 30+, 
to , beaut, furn, hse on 
qt st nr bus $350 call 
926-2696 

WATERTOWN: 1F, 2M seek 
1 M/F, non smk to share 3 
story hse $184+ 484-5053. 


Watertown--1F seeks 
honest, responsibie, 


quiet straight M to share 1/2 
house (w/ 2 cats). 2 1/2 
rms, 








bd living rm, di rm, 
eat-in modern kitchen, 
wail/wall carpet, 
and brick central air, 
washer/dryer, bulit-in 


heated pool. includes 
util. 923-1013 (leave 
message). 











ALLSTON rmmt 25+, 
needed for 3bdr. 
$245.+utlls. 


ARL HTS M/F modern 3 brm 
hold. dishwasher, di 

old, washer, disp. 
Available immed. $260mth 


646-2163. 





ARL Resp F, 27+ to shr 2 
bdrm apt in hee 


borhood, prking, w/d, 
yo $275+. aval 11/1. 
646-1984 



































Ari/spy pond 2M, 1F sk F for 
porches, frp}. 1095804 wth 

, w. 4 
11/1 646-4025. , 








BOSTON 
PHOENIX 
CLASSIFIEDS: 
WE GUARANTEE 
RESULTS 
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Brkline: 25-35 DORCH: Lower milis- prot F NO. END: WPF, looking for 
poy May RK 28 non-emok sks seme to game, no smoking, 2 bdrm. 
Cool. Crnr & orn T. $464 +. share beautiful 2 bdrmonT, $300 hid incid call 227-2520 
incl Ht & HW. 734-4941. pring. areal 8 on peo leave message 
BAKLN: GM 30+ to shre irge eves. »MA SO NH 
3 bdrm apt w/ 1M or F. Barm in GM 30's to 
w/own bath. Frpic & porch. FENWAY ay = 4 for oka cent ait whn 16 19 of 
On T. $320 + own phn. frontof apt, » No Andover priso NH bef 
738-6722. Cn 1pm or Iv mes 603-438-0608 
BROOKINE quiet F27+  Hrvrd. Sq.-woman to share 2 
for pe ty ts bdrm tux, with Prof. man. 
$378/mo. inci ht. No pets. Elev. w/w, _ oe its eaenine ae te Or 
Avail 12/1. 232-1320. pc new Sor cups ae rx 
BROOKLINE: F sks prof F 963-6279 
HULL: Quiet GWM, nonskr, 
Tot Ne rand org, S460nt 29 880ks same to shr small Redding, Prot M287 1 
inel 232-1619 hee nr water, $350+, call share 3 BR house w/ 2 prot 
926-4115, 6-10pm. M, 25+. $280 includes ail 
=o Se SESS 
apt to join or or 
rt Gury, wre, of early a.m. yoga practice. oval Deo. 
3bdrm apt. > $370 — Rm. is $255+ utii/sec/dep.  $250/mo.+ sec. Ht+ hw inci; 
h/hw inc. On T, pao -_ 623-7907 7-9a.m. or even- _ util. sep; Iv; mess; 269-0284. 
Sinete Scat ec. ings OBL - ot nan 
—— r 
SROORLINE: Metre pro. INMAN SO: Gulet Ml prok Sot Cony to were: 2 porch, 
aileast “weusthele. San nck 5 a ee Kit, safe neighbrnd; 360+ 
tiona ouseho hrdwd fir. Safe nhbrhd, Seder, 
327-4531. $250+ util. 628-9563 
Brookline M/F 25+ wanted JAMAICA PLAIN: Ammt A 
Nov focfug bearaomagt wanted Dec 12 rooms ps wom sy aidan are ook 
per month. infant & 2 cats. $300+ utils, <ooal' ae ae Call 
Nr pond & T . 522-1760 §69-6017 
fo epee. oa ready JAMAICA PLAIN: Room- Semi- JP 
to share rec. "?. 
condo. 500+. 731-8979 mate wanted M or F 25+ "2. eee 
Beautiful, sunny 2 bdrm. 23+, . Spacious! 
ae on Some dng nae oe 
CAMB/SOM; M or F for 3 Br , pantry. Hrdwd firs $. END: M/F needed for 
Sa. Avail 12/1 $264-+uti sna 8250+ secu & oak $003) uth 
= utils. Avail immed 522-7716 437-7516. 














Brookline 





Do all roommate referral agencies have nearly 500 
people seeking roommates, use computers to pre- 
screen listings for you, update their files on a 
frequent basis, require references and back you up 
if you and your new roommate do not get along? 





the roommate 


th connection’ 


New England’s largest referral agency 


Recorded Information 
262-4679 


1469 Beacon St. 
Coolidge Corner 


520 Commonwealth Ave. 
Kenmore Square 


Boston 











AUBURNDALE/NEWTON: M 
sks prof M 25+ to share 2 BR 
apt. 2 min walk to riverside 


message. 


CAMB: Artsy F sks F 25-35, 

5 , Neat to shr 
comf furn apt. w/cat. Nr 
Davis Sq.; 12x12 un- 
furnished bdrm. $230+ util. 
868-2404. 





WATERTOWN: 2M, 1W 
ora bright, relaxed 

sunny coop on 
Camb line nr T. Share some 


meais, chores. No 
smk, . $240+. 923-43; 


bd = yi A 4, 

irm . on 

st. 3500. includes ht., hot 

water. ist mo. rent +. sec. 
Kevin 


CAMB/FRESH POND: 
Hsemte 


rent: 354-1818. 





Watertown: Seeking 1 M for 


26+., no cigs or pets, 
$175+., Avail 11/15 or 12/1. 
Nice place. 924-0481. 





Winchester nonsmkr, prof 
28+, shr w/3, 10 rm 
hse,porch, walk to train, 
$200+ utils. 729-6691. 
PARKING 
SPACES 

/mo. call 
254-6700 or 787-' days. 


BACKBAY 
Parking space availabie- 
commuter. 





day from 9AM-5PM. Please 
call 247-8773 and leave a 
message on the machine. 





East Boston: GWM seeking 
18-25 for mod, furn, apt. 
Must be neat & r-. 250+. 
sec dep. Cali 569-5750. 


JP: WANTED M, , in- 
dep, $260+ call 524-0171. 


LAKE AND POOL 


ter (1/2 hr. S. of 
f 











LEX: 28+ looking for prof, 
resp, rmmts for 4 bdrm 
woods, garden $315+. No 
cats/smkg. 861-8317 
LEXINGTON: 3F seek 4th to 
share house. W/D, nice yd, 

irgs. Must . 
300/mo. Robin (w) 570 4000 
(h) 862-0825. 


LEXINGTON 
Need 1 35ish hsmte for 
my friendly house in Lex. You 
Srv. ul bth, huge yrd. Lote 
priv. ; q 
of office 








or cottage in- 
dustry. Bob Bell (w) 
884-8882, (h) 933-8110 


Harvard Square, Parking 

avail, 1105 Mass 
Ave., $80 per mo. Call Linda 
| eat 787-0600, ext. 
17. 





Parking space for rent or 
available in Cleveland 


CAMB: Resp M/F 28+ to sh 
oy 2 & See Cow 
1M + 1F. No smk or pets. 











cheaper than 1! Looking for $435 incl. all. 492-5217. 

Nov 1 no gays 

please. 536-7422 

BEACON HILL rmmt wanted CAMBRIDGE-1 F rmmt 

ae LAY wanted to share 3 bdrm apt. 

month 227. no drugs. $250/mo. ht + util incl. Cail. 

661-6188 or 864-8351. 

Su BEACON HILL CAMBRIDGE: 1M/F wanted 
nny smail 2 bedroom $300 to share 2% bdrm apt on T. 

incl all non-smoker M/F call =. ¢300+- uti. 384-4921 1 month 

Michelle 723-4375 or Lesiie 4 no pets/smoke 


523-3732 


BELMONT: 3rd fir. apt. w/ 3 
sky-lights, sep. bthrm, wik in 
closet. Share 


2nd fr. Lyon, 1, od, etd 
ot . ¥ ~~ A L 
550+486-384 A 


BOSTON: GAY maie room- 
mate wanted, In spaceous 
mag loft, 2 blocks from T and 
st. avail- 
able. Rent neg call David call 
212 477 4914. 
BOSTON: Loft, one room in 
3 bdrm. apt. Avail. Dec. 1. 
Only 250 per mo., ht incl. Call 
423-2262. 














Circle. Com- 


area. Call 232-5153 


ARE 
ROOMMATES 


, IF, + to 
share lovely 3 bdrm apt in 
West Roxbury, midway be- 
tween JP and Newton. 275+ 
call 325-8328 after Nov 2. 
Sorry, no pets. 








BOSTON 
MISSION 
4BR apt to es. firs, 


porch, view. Avail now, nr 
everything. $275+ Agt 
522-0020 





Some aan. Sree 
lonsmkg F prof for irg 

2 BR apt $365 +. ute, Nr 
Faneull Hall. Safe areal 
742-8841. 





BROOK 

2F 3M 8k. 1 _ for 

Coolidge Corner group 
. Available 12/1 225+ 

util. 738-9718. 


Aliston: M/F roommate 

wanted to share 3br apt. w/ 

2M. 12/1. $215 +. utils. Near 
54-8004. 








BACK BAY: Prof F/M 3 
bdrm, pool, w/d, frpic, hot 
tub, $450+ Avail 12/15 or 
1/1 Call 236-4193 

BACK BAY: Prof F for 3br, 
2bth mdn apt. $553/mo plus 
util. Julle 247-4077(eve) or 
262-2300 x3334 (day) 





Boston: Nr Brigham Circle, 
$210, ht. inci., irg kitch. & 





CAMBRIDGE: Quiet M to 
share w/M in Central 
Square. Must tolerate 
classical piano. Leave - 
descriptive message, not 
just name and number. 
661-6571 





Camb/Som: Near Inman & 
Harvard Squ. 1 Person 





for 3 bdrm apt. Avail 
11/1, $366 + util. Call . 
2369. Aft 6 & wkends. 
CAM/SOM line need 
irg 48R apt 10 min Harvd 
\ . New kit-bath 
Avail now 629-2639 Rob. 





CANTON: non smoking prof. 
F 20's to share 2 bdrm condo 
$375mo inci utils prkng 
828-7563 after 7pm 


CHARLESTOWN: 2 bdrm, 
newly remodeled, fully 
furnished, prkng, w/d, 


cityscape view, deck & yrd. 
$285+ 1/2 utils. 242-6046 
CHARLESTOWN: SPF, 
seeks same 25-35 to share 
beau ig 2 bdrm w/extras, 
$390+ 242-2497 eves or 
early morn. 














BRI: F nonsmkr for sunny br 
in 6rm apt, nr T, wom ee 
avail, $240+ util, 783-5169. 


BRI: M/F 26+ for 3br on T, 








Ch Hill: 1F 27+ to 
share — spacious apt. 
w/ 1F/2M. ae nr T, 
$250+., 232-2663. Avail 
12/1. 

Considerate, fap 
clean, prof. GW! 





to share ig 

house in sage . area on 
Line. $500. inci util 
436-1808 Gene. No sex calls 





DEDHAM: profs seek 


nonsmk' hsemtes into 
shared ving. $400- utils, 
244-2051 or 1. 


JP: Fem rmmt wanted to 
share 2 bedroom apt nr T 
and Pond. $380 inc! util. Cail 
John 524-7351 
JP: F sks M/F 25+ mod 2br 
apt near T, C&R, pond sk 
quiet, indep, $275+ 
Dec 1. 524-2194 no pets 
JP: M/F needed for 4bdrm 
apt $225+ utl, Fi multi 
musical 


. 622-26 12/6090 














LOWELL: Resp prof for 
spacious hse on 
peaked raed fully 
equipped, , Many 
xtras, $300, 957-2567, 
LYNN: 260 util inci per mth. 
Nonsmoke F wnated on T 


must like cats. Refs req. 
599-9665 6-7 wknds. ASAP. 


MALDEN: 2 F 30+ looking 
for same to shr suny apt in 
private hese. I —. 
vegeterian, meditation 

yoga. $300incis ht. 321-1414 


woman w/ in- 


to share apt nr T. $330, utils. 
incl. +. laundry. 321-3825. 


MALDEN: Rmmte, Dec. ist, 
$225+, large, quiet, sunny 
apt., no , last plus 
security. Call 322-9756. 
MALDEN-Roomate Dec. 1st 
$225+, large quiet sunny 
apt. No smoking. Last + se- 
curity. Call 322-9756. 




















MAYNARD: Rmmt needed, 
mature individual 20-30 


nonsmoker, shr 7 rm apt, 
vate yrd. $300+ Pitihe +} aia 








in 20's. 
$295+ut! call 449-7276 aft 7 


So. End-2F 1F, 3bdrm, w/d, 
$333+, Nov 15, smkg ok, no 
drugs; 267-8355 af a 

SO END: Mass & Tremont fr 
3br with 2 prof GM Dec 1, 
mod apt must be seen nr T or 
walk $315/mo + util no stu- 
dents. 262. 


Selling or for MU- 
SICAL INSTRUMENTS OR 


EQUIPMENT? See Music & 
the Arts department 











Somerville: 1 F seeks prot 


on ae oe ae 
Innman Sq. apt., Washer, 

+ porch, no pets, 
no smk' 300 +., avail im- 
med., 628-2766, eves (ex- 











Sommerville, M/F non- 


smoker, 21-30, for 3 bdrm 
apt. $240/mo., heated, T, 
buses to orange and 

line. Avail immed. 





mid 20's, 280+util, call Paul 
aft 11am 631-3675 or Larry 
aft 7pm 631-4105, no stu. 


Students or —— 
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Antst teacher needs. work- 
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68, Camb. 864-1960, 
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Do you want @ cat? How 
about two? | have a bieck 
male + B+W female to give 
away. Both are fixed + have 
had all shots. Call Gene at 
787-2631. 
COCKATOOS 
creasted 
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for 
private rentals. Cali 
462-8897. 





Small (6-8) estb Boston area 
ski grp. men/women 
(ages 35-45) iking for 
sociable F member. 














The Sterling Limou- 
sine corcert special 
package includes tra- 
vel to and from the 
concert (6 p.m. - mid- 
night) end two tickets 
(reserved seats) under 
the canopy to Boston 





Pretenders, and Cyndi 
Lauper. 

You'll be picked up 
and dropped at your 
designated locations, 
and en route enjoy the 
luxury of a fully-ser- 
viced stretch limou- 
sine. 

Avoid the traffic arriv- 
ing and departing, 
while relaxing in the 
comfort of a Sterling 
Limousine 

















AIRLINE TICKET: Roundtrip 
tickets in U.S. that 

















2 on ‘ee ood to 
__ STORAGE message. 
Space available for car or? 
for winter. All concerts and sports. 
First ten rows 
SUBLETS Visa/MC. 203-773-8032 
Boston Baliet Season 
1 y phy +4 9 san row aisie. 
31 M/F to oscupy, w/a wks Individually or all 
, on Comm 
vee nemetconoet,  S150U a, Bane, ne 
able, “is trade for 2-4 tix to Saturday 
orc. or 
ALLSTON: Rmmte Sondy, sae-oyeo. 
lor t 
ASAP thru 8/31. 18 min walk Have 2 Clapton Tix for Fri 
to BU, near T ’ 21st want to trade for 2 Thur 
1/mo 20th tix. Call Mark 366-7304 
+ 232-5042, or Steve 366-7549 
BOSTON: ibdrm on 
jalndy AA Looking to trade or ? $ ? For 
inci all util htd (on st) Friday Clapton ticket. 
Avail 1/1, pie pg i m2 Home 





BROOKLINE: Quiet, resp, 
prof M, 30+ wnted for 6 mo 
sublet. Small br in ig sunny 
apt w/1M, 2F nar T + 


a Crnr $185, avail 
12/1, 731-1816. 


eR REE 
MISCELLANY 


INTERIOR 
PAINTING 
on 


Quality you can depend 
from a€xperienced Pro- 
coe ua eng 
$50-0978 tor a tree estimate 
Nair aie yet cea 
LOST & FOUND 
Small grey. female cat w/ 
half a tal found in Baltimore 


St. area. 581-5919. 


OCCULT 


similar to 
Contact Ji 661-7331. 


DRIVEWAY SE IV 
West Coast, elsewhere. 
Auto-Caravan 416 Main St 
Woburn 933-1 
M, 50, seeks experienced 
trav excelien 




























teat neita 








02167 | 















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































‘i q Unix System 68,000 based 
Walaa tite. wordiwereene Reames | Suasemen ReveRse  gurerrmans, (@ BaF = | Sore oe 
Compenion Mag. BO Box tors, these orm papers. BO WORK HARDER a a ty (a MOVERS oyen, 40 magabie 
901 Alston 02134 Mt” Aubur St, Cambridge FOR YOU! Princeton Graduate! mat poy hey 1 Nene — 1 am ‘ inc: Bim Roppy, | mepabite 
by Ky Rl MAKE IT Pot Cahewen 7829808.” Sum aacone ren'aes. | SPE omens crenewnge | port! parame por. 2 a 
collect 401-846 2464 Tue STAND mates. Cail Phil 964-1176 Pa VAS OC Amo renames ence Pp tome. ay, B 
Fri 4:30-7:00 is gp Bye tee SPECIAL MENS Cat eye a = oa. o bast 
will set up db's, Use BOLD and CAPITAL Group macs OLEANERS poate A hh Department Caterers-| wade for I8M-PC) Call 
RS 2s eens [Scere tees] ents prcomes of forming Pac Se Supply Store seme 
DATING more eftectvely Soe al not to self COMPANY, INC. able rates, call 625-7223. M ae 
straight b a tor cleaning ana Place your Party 
HEALTH GAY MATCHING rep tor eects man whe Louie, tr _cinaning, ond advertising at festive | Kaas Sow tering stove 
Mascape by Dev Gerlied Matches are based int are struggling to be true to in the Boston ares. Class A ° rates. Top of the tine. Holds 60 Ib of 
Stress Reducing | Swedien poy ag Lk x pertodaty Wed of tesang Tore: Conact Pel ot: U CALL 267-1234 Gen blewars Ueee 2 
Sam-Spre. 388-7 physical attributes, and 267-1234 estranged trom vedniond 846-0332 
Eich more No fees exceed This isnot in- Tet your house emile! For & any reasonable ofter 
LANGUAGE $30. Call for free brochure. tended to be therepy — prot quosiiont refer é pm 
COMQUEST cMpepwacverde of LICENSED & inaitiitain what CO PMOOS: Aah & Oak. Stove 
Classe eS. conversation HEALTH a traverse complex one p AINTERS INSURED RIGGING a This p— Nyy Ag oe 4 = 
18 ans d’experience. COUNSELING aim is to create a sate, con- apr. | Wome! OFFICE] — SPironed Ge cutest, mont Cres 
267-3314. Sdential end coving space fer COLLEGE people. The creative ap- 
the free and constructive ex 
ADVENTURES Change of ideas, teatings end STUDENT pa PAUL ARPIN roaches to developing rela- 
MARTIAL RTS experience wwe ‘an Lines inc thonships through personal 
“ D RELAXATION We assume, though we are PARTIES caw. Agent wwe Ge naneenna | SFASONED BUNDLES 
classes in Boston for adults Reduce stress betore exams, "ot sure, (Nat ihere are many Interior Painting FLORIDA S “high-tech”, “60's” method — goor Laoner quantities exab- 
and youths. 884-6951 dating, a ae, of meeting Boston's best Soie seroses, 
etc... Send your ey yr 3 oo os ‘ Uncommon Attention ohigibles 
further information Purposes of clarification we py te 491-2211 TT 
MEDITATION to: UISOREET F RE 
UTTLE FLOWERS CO blaax maton who Teamted whesatone 7? 
Daity meditation. Monthly in- ee or tone, Gh pone wah woe May g 
tesive retreats. Dharma talk : they are in the midst of their sell. Betore 3 Joe! 322-9756. 
Thursday 8pm. Call 254-2534 Are you serious about loos- daily struggies.! Please re- 
576-3229. There's an office ing or fy wad 80, spond! Box 1628. 7 piece Mediterranean styto 
then John at 725. = bdrm set. 
Edger Cayce Study Groups near you! . Cond. $1250. Also Qun. 
Doug 497-0819 size sofa bed. Good Cond 
ELLE EEE RSLS $60.00. 229-7924. 
borm set 
a Exe cond. $1250. Also Qun. 
size sofa bed. Good Cond 
tor aati highectoot gradu- , \ $60.00. 229-7924. 
tes who STILL can't spell, phy GV ye 
puncuat puts eatence UU oH MISCELLANY Sr) Sic‘un sou 820, ar or 
saddened old pro writer WINTER $35, tilting chr $35 sip sote 
wants to help. —- STORAGE $60. my yt a = 
40-715. Space available for car or? | bookcases $25 & $35, sm 
: t . 
otter buoy enaien raw  —'8ble $1800 or BO. 
SERVICES «-faxtemene VIDEO 1x9" rug 840, 200 9g yan 
| pcan NE En. ty» SERVICES a 6 eck “$80, wv 
ACADEMIC All age groups Affordable Similar Savings on ty Office Furniture ano MIDEOTAPE rs $140, 3 matresese & 
SERVICES ) Used furniture for home at fantastic unbelievable savings! tape service Compete pa bon epringe $85 each, motel 
larify e - ng. wor GA ? jnetutest $275. Call 00. vee $00 each, 1 
processing for all your writ- . . fecond met 
needs. 266- , st $60, 9 hardcore door 
= = | now tends or somonte epee re Assorted Dinette The Video Network. 11 years $50'ea 524-1000 
bat yy he CONNECTIONS Living Room SALE Chairs ¥ 7. -¥ 3; 
Unblock. Achieve Excellence New England's Tables Hs From $5.00 each tor muscians. Call Denise wide. Restored and re- 
Prone (817) 926-1687 leading gay dating Limited Quantities | ONE DAY ONLY $5. —— finished, beatin 
MAKE YOUR (617) From $9.00 each Saturday, Nov. 15th F OR s ALE Empire queen st box wo 
CLASSIFIED 2021 Return from rental 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Assorted styles must sell bet oftr call Tom 
WORK HARDER Sofas Lamp bases pnt di 
on GAY MEN & From $89.00 From $1.00 ANTIQUES & headboerd everyiting 
, rom le PLEA KETS headboard everything 
DON’T USE LESBIANS! inc: $400 Call day or rights 
ABBREVIATIONS! | |Fed up with the bar! 1 It only happens twice a year! Now for one day only, we open 4 nn 
Except in Personal ads where scene? You may be ° J . 1 15th & 16th, Sam-4pm, off new. Must sell moving West 
brevanons in oftproapece | | Meeting lots of people! | Our warehouse for this gigantic annual sale! Now you can buy 26 10 Mansion St. W. Beat otter ask for Nel 
remap becew ye4'e | | ple, Call Budgies, the slightly used furniture for home at fantastic, unbelievable void Some hens | 
tem wit not taxe the te to | | professional introduc- savings! a sz waterbed w/ mirror - 
figure them out Research tion service and join : . VINTAGE bookcase headboard, $350 
Son} ert wnat WSW Wwe the thousands: of Sale Held At Our Warehouse Only! 1600 Concord St., Fram. Don't Miss It Pe A ea, eves 536-2461 
a ,; memlare ay Neweng- This fine furniture just back from sample home and short term rentals JEWELRY Moving must sell. 7 piece 
Phoenix land who've discov- CLOTHING tvng rm set, 4 piece brwn 
Classifieds aes ho OE Saal China base and deck from $99.00 eres 20, case coftes & end table 
267-1234 compatible people. Present this ad for a free gift ePRSO-EUNK,, Sasser 
ag ney VINTAGE 
New writer whehp Art Hts. (603) 880-7625 A wie mii T SEE 
Swk-$80 646-8873 after # Jewelry table with lamp. in cncaton 
Sale a - 1920's 1980's 
ANSWERING PeYCHOTHERAPY INTERIOR =— rer 'servise U's ne Jory Deco: Funk mh 
Why Veitidual pres work PAINTING or Dennis 641.1234 By appt. 524-4058 NEED FURNITURE? Apt 
SERVICES oak peutheren) st. Reas. Specialists in: you can depend on Sale-furniture, antiques, 
amble on ‘ates. Hiv. 8q_ office. - Sex Counseling exper professions! PRUCKERS APPLIANCES Faa.25 etna, oni 
ACCURATE blind dates? —25+-178 p Couples Counseting | evmes sat oe 0876 for /Casemen air cond, OFFICE EGIPMENT 7 
ANSWERING Let video introduce you = + Shyness Counseling MARATHON MOVERS : od 
a free estimate. {MARATHON MOVERS § —2yrs old, used tyr $400.Pan- SALE. American Ex 
SERVICE to someone who attracts I chahithiaels Since 1975, New eae ation * — asonic waist retrig. very press Co. 661-0007 
nee — pe al RATIONAL LIVING oo MOVER s “ ee good ont a. Seceratary desk, cabinets, 
Call 884-4557. Ask for ’ Stress. Depression ; LICENSED ACME Movers still only Gas vester 36,000 8TU $05. Waterbed super ling ane 
Grace. — Sexual Health $16/hr. poy -Fibergias shower base brand new heater, good con- 
RAAERALARELE RITES: Social Skills, Confidence Center 8 syinUGS perienced. Cali 539-0258. 32x32" $35. ¥8 dition, 250 or best offer. Call 
rene All 48. 
BUSINESS meneeetronms Tharesy international (unioad nore : ave ALLRIGHT MOVERS 889-3535 eve 560-2347 Fred 266-9158 
SERVICES Licensed Psychologists ineurance Accepted se aie onan On portant NEW sve. STEREOS & 
yping-Dictaphone Rush. Insurance Accepted sidiaion 767-1768. Barely used and in excellent COMPONENTS 
Pia M8 J FAMILY MOVERS: Lo- DOGMATIC MOVERS condition. Must see. Very 
Pickup/Delivery. 522-7044. cal, long distance, packing, | You pick your rate. Call any- reasonably priced. Call, turnta 
TYPING Did nouns te 8 a service. Low _ time. Jerry 641-1256 646-3733 cartridge. 2 Boston 
HONE Do you have dliffercult with rates, 277-8825/880-1027 CAST MINUTE MOVERS) ENN scoustic8, A-70 sphere: Orig 
DICTAPHONE ra Rerd relationships? Ex. STAR GATE Method might BICYCLES $530, ask 70. Never 
Wo roo see Mancederepat ean Tmawesmcwmetons evi —_wopusores__—Ata conde, msgataneou wnt, 39-0808 bere 8 
. : and . Harvard Square. . . ee 
ADVANCED PUM 86 = soasctieieree™ Heyer momemenion | COPMRR RMIT, Te eae Camm ane 
CHIMNEY NETWORK Excelent, healing, Swedish THE BOSTON mate, call 484-6902 w/ your help From $18/hr. Wu . fo cabeen we oy eee ee 
SWEEPERS re Sneren Porter Sq. PHOENIX ais SHORT NOTICE MOVERS  COnd. John 491-4350 ~ Aah tos ene 708-0088 
We underorice our com. 247-3800 272 INTRODUCES ITS i From $18/hr. a HWINN inental 24 7] — . 
free. Greater Boston area. All locations if you need someone to talk NEW HEALTH = een 2 ' 10 spd. $75.00. 267-0495 Onset °L" Sway Dookshel 
Call Matt 884-3530 " with, encouragement, to AND me ° SSES SHORT NOTICE MOVERS: BOATS ae sees. or best of- 
7 P *24 HOUR DELIVERY ss 
ADVANCED a Trainor, PhD, 566-0646. COUNSELING o Bets Experienced sficient | ——- 
Le * GAY MARRIED NIENTLY LOCATED fag “MOPU 25565 CES wend Merc 4. 5np, MGS. 
SWEEPERS SING TE? You are not alone. =, pea yy PAGES. = PARTY Head, PFD anchor, lines, opps & ENDS 
First AC oF THE Group forming. Call Francis TURN TO THIS DISPLAY [i= 236-1848 90d cond. $4500 or offer 
escond , $40. Also TIRED ENE? Giambrone PAGE Fon WPORBAATION PREFERRED 
Satisfaction Guaranteed! BAR SC NEW INVENTION = TROL AND OTHER HEALTH LIMOUSINE SERVICE “SAIL-AWAY” 
Matt at 880-4620. HELPS YOU — MATTERS. PIANO 783-2900 w cnaTuam. cape coo | NEED CASH? 
Bio-rythmns, 12 months, Call RELAX ANYTIME SELF-AWARENESS CO-ED AND OUR SPECIALTY: RENTALS. SAILING We buy used 
send 2 dollars and self ad- a GROUP FOR SINGLES, SPORTING AND LESSONS, CHARTERS- paperbacks 
Coens ee ee : cK Sy Smenences «6©| FURNITURE | concerTeventsTo  —SAREBOAT OR CAPTAIN, HARVARD BOOK 
name and date of birth. Send SENSOR CARD enables you "0w; led by experienced SKIING, OR FISHING. WE | 
to: CCC, Box 161, Everett, to det your stress ; MOVING AND FROM WEEKENDS HAVE PLENTY OF WIND- STORES 
MA 02149 shows you how to counsel also offered TO NEW YORK SURFERS. A 26 SLOOP, 17° 1256 Mass Ave | 
control it. Special stress re- ‘women. Sliding 4 4 
JOHN HANCOCK == I The nation’s larg-] _‘sxation pocket booklet in- scale; reasonable. Dorothy Low rates CAT. RENT Gy THE DAY. 
COMPANY est personal dat-| “** 24 hr. service, Celebrate OR THE DECADE! CALL US : . 
JOSEPHBARNES Jing ‘Servce win] §=— este OME 7daysaweck.| | “and... | mse BUYING} 
SPECIALIZING IN PER- 60 offices. We r ; eee TORRE AE 
SONAL AND BUSINESS [must be doing} Mall check or money order SERVICES _ Storage please say yes §=CLOTHING oa tavern 
FATON At SONSUL-  E comething right f-. +4 SUPERIOR A total - a ; 
850 BOYLSTON ST. PO Box 477 HOME CLEANING party service ue a8 Suen me cand a 
CHESTNUT HILL, MA. I Boston 723-4244 Hewlet New York 11557 Let us give you a for your ae... 
02167 (617) 731-4000 Hingham 749-6700 asda ie special event COMPUTERS Gold Coins 
——_ fa Mi l-lelel tae own high DANIELLE * Weddings | Also American, 
von — ae THERAPY SPM for an appointment. MOVERS,  Sar/Bat Mzvehe COMPAQ European & Oriental 
Classified Aubum 832-7597 587-6659 references avail- NC. + Corporate ee ae ae Gold Items 
Dispi Billerica 667- able. 3 ay MA 50 monitor — =. 
CARPENTERS 186 Brookline Ave. , a nerd on internal tape oe rs 
Rates MEET CHRISTIAN SINGLES Boston , ne cludes Watson's 200 baude 754-0621 
Locel/Worlduide by Prone CARPENTER FOR THRE tn, 267-4079 or oot communications package. || = NATHAN’S 
Call _. or Mail. Free Brochure C all. ish work specialty. Ex ref call 566-5901 planning to us. Brand new, with warr 471 Main St., 
536-5390 800-323-8113 ext #86 Richard at 268-2279. MDPU 2022 232-7270 $4000./BO 864-8001 Fitchburg 
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LUNCHDATES: Partial 

. $75. Call Brett 
at 207-774-7058 anytime. 
Go for itt 


masini ar 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


AVISIT TO LON DON 
Albums containing 72 genu- 
ine photos of the of 
London, $110 inci. P/P aend 


cheque or order: Mr. 
P. Hurst, 42 HARE STREET 
SPRINGS, HARLOW, ESSEX 
CM19, HAL, ENGLAND. 


Hasselblad 500C/M body 

80mm lens mint 
w/Kenko 2X telepis lens 
xtend asking $1200. Peter 
426-2392. 








LEICA CL 50th anniversary 
edition w/40, 50 & 90mm 
lenses. All in near mint cond, 
$1037. 367-5067. 





AUDITIONS-Private 
coaching and audition 


preparation for actors. 
Focus on individual needs 


and ongoing professional 
Appleby director 


Alley Theatre, 720-0515 








F2.8 35mm $800. 
617-536-7780x275. 9-5 
Mon-Fri. 


seammmeameaseten ce 
RECORDS & 
TAPES 





DESPERATELY SKNG 
THE RS 
2 hour was aired 
, Back to The Fu- 


tv. with tuner 
1200, 1-291-0505. 


In 
(212) 576-1373 









































Bass available for es- Drums and Keyboards 
rock band. needed for original a 
Paul 339-7898. Leave  jRock/! Rock Call ee 
a : at thoonionue Caapenaen at o> 
Bass player needed for hard Estab hi 40 oriented studio ex- 
rock band w/ back up chowyband+ Sks multi perience and music-in- 
vocais, N. area, ive Ph og vocals. Gerry dustry 
nae YA ee 531-0248, als only call 361-8095 
: singer sk group no 
OP a eee exp kh kve to ~©=0d ORIG HARD ROCK 
Working 60's band seeka  £:58.0667 guene e's 
vee ae ee oe guitar bend. Must have good 
ores -Call Female Bass, gtr/keys wid = 9h ts poten —_ 
oa OY ee iy, «Call Jim 289-7137 or 
Pole + 7ae-9143, 569-7005, 289-2928 days, Tony 
orig Meee Ee ete 935-4280 eves (4-7). 
w/. Backups, Equip, Trans, 
for Commercial Rock Act. FEMALES! HAVE 16 TRACKS, 
Have gigs & agent. Excelent We seek rythm guitar and — scenario ‘a mobile 8 
OOP FO tO e 20st! tend vocalist to form all or- and 16 track studio is look- 
-07 10 (4: 30pm). iginal hard rock band. Ex- ing for artists who'd rather 
Bass player wanted for conereee ine ame record and mix entirely at 
Hienergy covers and or- Sree Cal Chis afte Open home, or at any other lo- 
774-7808 Bil $31-0342. Female vacalist sought by ond enaine mnbeoe. Top out- 
mock band. We have 782-1001 perage amen aby poe y4 
& maj label interest able, foe py Mag 


Sudbury rehearsal. 
772-2224. 








CARAVAN THEATRE sks 
drummer, 643-9431 


... person 1 "9 
“Chalk Circle”. 861-8737 
COMEDY WRITER’S WORK- 
SHOP: Continuous 
evening classes in 


script for flim & T.V. 
Call 617-862-5979 for 
brochure & registration in- 





Betamax Hifi VCR 
SL. , steel construct. 
Mint cond. Pius 45 cable re- 
corded movies. (tape worth 
over $170) Asking 
738-5144 


: 


MUSIC & 
THE ARTS 


ACTING 


THEATRE GROUPS: This 
could break! 





t , 
267-1 
ACTORS WORKSHOP See 
ad under auditions. 











sessions. On camera 


Herb Man- 
dell. Call Weistbarron 
536-1878. 





On camera acting 

taught by NY direc- 
tor. Cail Weistbarron 
536-1878. 


mit Musical Tire ould 


sey West Side Story. 
14-16, 20-22 at 8pm. 





Reserved seating; K 
Aud, 84 Mass Ave, Camb. 
Tix $7 en’! adm 
w/discounts 


students & 
sr cit’s. 253-6294 for info & 
res. 


ARTISTS’ 
SERVICES 


RE EEE ek Se 
STYLETTO DESIGN 
All arts needs 

your graphic 


exp. nec., 424-0619. 


ACT NOW!! Study at the New 
Ehrlich Theater STUDIO. 
AUDITION, Technique, & 
Acting Tech: for the 
Business World, 
11/24-12/17. Master Work- 
shop with Davis 4 











Actor's scene study: Classes 
st . Small 
individualized attention. 





























Auditons; 5 hrs. each, $30. 
Groups less. Foothills 
Worcester, 





138 Brookiine Ave. Boston | 
Kenmore Square) 536-1878 
Lic. by Comm. of Mass. 








Dept. of Ed. 
Credit cards now accepted. 








Ing each Monday nite in Nov. 
7pm, Leeland Cntr-B.C.A. 
549, Tremont St. Need ali 
types for winter/spring 

in ‘urther 


in t. or eves 





SIDRA COHN, Top Voice 

Studio, all styles, Technique/ 

career development. 
423-7462 





SPEECH AND VOICE 
WORKSHOPS: Breath, re- 
taxa’ inflection, articula- 


sees eter wm sate & 
Tsouky. F/T. Oldies, T-40, 
Band in Mass. in 


.H. Mngmnt, gd 
money. Leave Mssg. 
603-889-2208. 





BASS/VOCALIST, Seeks 
GB/t.40 working sitsuation. 
lent eqp. & 


exper, excel ; 
transportation. Call 
846-3845. ? 
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est R&R wilec & Person back and 
nat exp. Good equip & aft 8 technical original 
must; bkgrd voc + band and 
Serious927: leave mess Leave message at 935-5091. 








—America’s first & Most experienced roommate service! 
—WMore listings than many other roommate services in the 


— Twenty one years serving the public. 
—Open 7 days a week. 


Call 734-6469 or 734-6484 for details 


251 Harvard St., Brookline, MA (Coolidge Corner) 


Three months of service for $25.00 


Open: 9 a.m. - 8p.m. (Mon.-Fri.), 9a.m.-5 p.m. (Sat.), 11am. - 


5 p.m. (Sun.) 
$5.00 off with this coupon 


PLAY’ 
Versatile, experienced, 
vocais, seeks eae 
working GB gig 662-2837. 





‘ 


MATCHING 
TT] ROOMMATES, 





B.C. KAGAN 
Promotors ana on 
location-studio shots. 

treet Boston 


Focus 





hard country band 
w/rock edge start asap 
writers ok. 868-4415 or Iv 
message. 





Drummer, 26, wants to play 
out! Pref working band. Have 
car, set, day job. Joe 
396-7069:nt 350-4530:dy 


KN T 
waa NOW DES INY? sin 





LAST STAND 
SEEKS BASS 








DRUMMER & GUITARIST: 
Aud held for pos in orig rock 
band styled aft Cure and 
REM. Prof attd nec. re- 


hersais held in Framingham 
area. Call Pat or Bob 
278-6146. 





Stage Co of Boston- 
String 's Miss Julie 1M, 
2W; Nov. 23+24 for apt. Call 
387-4474. 

THE BOSTON PHOENIX IN- 


TRODUCES A NEW AND 
EXPANDED HEALTH AND 

















Est_onign band auditioning 


/Horns 





Drummer 
for working , Original 
and cover, plenty work. 


Lead guitarist looking for es- 
rock & roll band. 
more info Paul 449-3914 





Lou Miami sk versatile key- 
board/; plyr for interest- 
ing . Also sk pedal 
steel plyr. 442-7222. 


PRODUCER 
NEER 


iG 
if you’re look for a 
or w/ 
many credits (on vinyl) for 
your live or studio efforts, 
please cali Danilo at 
324-0790. 





Lyricist available for col- 


ambitious songwriters. 
666-8982. 





Established top 40 Vand, in- 
terviewing sound men for 
full-time position. Must be 


ling to travel. For more in- 
formation please call 
401-461-4644. 








for “Little 
‘“‘Arcturus’’, 
guit. & bass 
































MULTI SYNTH: For 
band. 





singer 
cord with you, no for ex- 
erlence. Call Sharon 
31-7233. 








n. SRNBENd w/ pigs & con- 
nections seeks bass 
player. 783-2496 
SOUNDMAN 
PRODUCER 
V. 








HEALTH AND 
COUNSELING SERVICES 
PAGE. TURN TO HEALTH 


























COUNSELING SERVICES Call Bob  emporary style music for a 
PAGE. TURN TO HEALTH 756-6611. 871-1871. a em. cae To encoun 
Oe rer, AND COUNSELING FOR Bi- MM Free pro 8 tk recording nt A INFORMATION ABOUT 
tor Stage & Camera. Seifim- DIET AND MANY OTHER DRUMMER Gtr/wrtr/engineer sks mus} | NEEDED-LEADGTRW/ DENTAL. DIET AND OTHER 
provement & Speech. Full SERVICES. cians. Vv 
time days, part time eves. With professional attitude collaboration or band We R an wrkg Versatile bassist w/ day job 
now, 30th year, fail and committment by original Milford, 478-2195 band w/ 60s, 70s, 80s, seeks to join/form P/T band. 
term. free brochure. aies band with album airplay and cvr rock w . Rehrs in Backing vocais. Jim 
423-7313. 40 Boyt. Si wtw_————— management call 625-1210 Good ee Nyt Te Littleton. Aftr 6pm call Den, 241-8136 after 7, keep 
AD 7 NCED MUSIC SINGER, ” fginal band aay ay eB a 
U into Wire, Roxy, Wanted bass and key/ 
THEATER WORKSHOP. M-F good singer for » TV, EC, AC. Gritty Garage Band ke fr = 5 NOHASSLES = sing/eongert of orlgloover 
Creative music productions. $ and good time. Must and the Ventures. Dale trashy lead gtr. No profs. To aan needed by NE. band. Some exp. necs Cail 
Audition now. 423-7462 be confident in talent 266-0709. this ect. Call Mitch panbnmy By fe bay} Kevin 471-0655 
Fogelberg, CSNY, 60 Drummer Wanted: Aging 267-7741 . 7 
awe ERS A HANOS “ vend ‘x poe etc. ers seek way cool Guitarist & Drummer sk lead portation, and attitude WANTED 
fers coaching in aud. prep - drummer with Big Best, RnR, — vouales end ees ey the GB fed. Please, Pros 
voice, scene study. Neil  5and w/orig. mat. K. Weill, R&B, Beer. 367-2463. —~* ony ng yy a only. Call for iment 
Armertong. 426-5921. H, Wor, TR. TRemesen, pom by Bang hd Spectrum Entertai 
sione, ind gu wren. WANTED, eaten ovary eck banda, Fas CA ond | Pactrum Entereloment 
Auditions for Video presen- taste, humor. 624-6284. For a very unique “Band w/ —style, and the eee = other bends eanied ter 
tation to be held Nov 8. Cali 734-5262. all the xtras. If you be a in new directions. Call Dave Pte 
424-1835 for appt. Men and rythmic artist: 789-4693. 391-2161 or Glenn 395-6578 Guene sea tor tn 
women of various age, chil BASS & GUITARS! -5327. lor details ae waned eT 
dren betw. 12. Must if ‘re fora / w/ 
be aval 11/12 and 11/13. weekend-only £40 band, call DRUMMER Load-vocalist, cnyttym Gnveseversi radio ete- few, music/rock band. 
Acting exp essential 244-2063 eves 6-0 WANTED attitude seeks top tione/rec. comp. interes', 938-7311 or 272-0041. 
BASS/KEYBORD PLAYER Established heavy metal band for full ot pen time Cee d/aee tested in eeccenacapascragmmman 
OR DRUMMER WANTED for band seek drummer with work 7 until ing est. group. Serious/prot 
ACTORS! original melodic rock band. stage & studio exp. Looks ; 9pm players ony. Please leave REHEARSAL 
Chops week a equipt, ambition. eo! 
SINGERS! must. 395-4676 or 7. Vyen on eee et ee ee eee SS. SPACE 
Sooner or later, home 246-5026 oecument tora lead Siager Wanted at Venezia —— nT 
you'll study with CLASSICAL GUITARIST — nab singer. Any other talent for » 2 expressway, Pike, ez load in 
ELEANOR LENKE WANTE foundation "seeks working would be a plus, but not re- ree Tre amet yg, (ow rate, Shares in drum 
WHY WAIT? To form duo with band. Equipment, transpor- quired. Call Call Tot sorshie. or 338-2171 
to_ Boston area. Lauren tation and practice space Arnie days, 684-2529, eves = ds 3190 cuen, 
CALL 267-1304 787-5529. avail. Billy - 236-1848 aft. 7, 684-4825. r , : 
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AN 

NOVATION IN AUDIO TECH- 
NOLOGY. A_ COMPLETE 
MUSIC SYSTEM SO 

YET SO POWERFUL IT CAN 
BE TAKEN ANYWHERE. 
CALL EVENINGS AT 
739-0378 FOR HOME DE- 





ALL STYLES 
ALL LEVELS 


GENE GILMARTIN 
DRUMMER FOR 
BALL AND PIVOT 


Exp & 
European and American 
trained. area. 
547-5418 








PERSONAL, 
INDIVIDUAL 
INSTRUCTION, 
KENMORE SQUARE 
STUDIO LOCATION. 


CALL 631-2689 
DRUM LESSONS 
Insti , all styles 








degree 
in sytmense @ fun per- 
sonal approach. 10,\4hr 
787-5529. 





Flute lessons 
student or 
787-9717 wm 

GUITAR LESSONS 


the serious 
begineer. 
Katie, 








PIANO & 
KEYBOARD 
LESSONS 
all levels, Berklee 














elves, jazz, classiot POP, 
levels. 666-2166. oe. 





Lessons ake pee pro 18 ra 
exp. $10/% hr. 1. 
SKIING: Salomon SX71 


boots, used ones $135 call 
David M-F before 6pm 
893-3750. 








INSTRUMENTS 
& EQUIPMENT 
YAMA\ eyboar 
$800 — So can Bob 
292-1850 8-5 or 665-9066 
after 7 p.m. 








power. $1200 or best offer. 
Call 783-9282 or 232-5153 


2 Sets of Stlingeriand Drums. 
1 4-piece black student 
model $150. 1. 5-piece 
chrome $400. 1 set of Kent 
Timbales $120. Various 
hardware, pedeis, ac- 
cessories. 522-7261 ask for 








Acoustic 401 bass cab, 
2-12", 120W, exc cond. 
$250. Bob 783-9172 

ADA 01280 Digital Delay 


Best specs of any 
$595 new Ca 5 $375 
92 232-51 





























tailored to the individual. 
Call David Fox at 524-7574. Banjo = lIDA S-string #238 
LARRY om, new head. $350 Geoff 
ATAMANUIK Bass gear BGW 750, stereo 
DRUMMER, TEACHER power amp, 400 watts a side, 
NOW TAKING ; 
STUDENTS Pepe PBI ee built 
ALL STYLES AND @q $200. 2 Theil 15° speaker 
LEVELS cabs loaded with Evs $350 
YRS PROF.EXP. Saded with 2-10" EV's with 
ing Gelnalleaaiy wit bp 4 +9 Brby werd an- 
saints OO for $1,500 Call Stove at 
pA, 762-8437 or 1-897-2434 
Ronnie Hawkins Bass-music man 
Tony Rice — lie w/ 
ersatiie w/case 
Paul pont Consort built in head 15° 
Call others ow $150. — after 6:00 
LEARN SAXOPHONE W pro M-88 mic, brand new, 
Begin/adv any style Berk studio 
grad Dave Ellis 782-3304. ea le aaa 
LESSONS 
GUITAR, BASS, . longa 
KEYBOARDS, SAX, VOICE, longa $100, Tab 
DRUMS. la set $75, 3 oct vibes $275, 
CAMBRIDGE MUSIC bo ionn 491-4380. 
MUSIC ANDTECH- Spout 1920, rich fed colet 
NOLOGY CONSULTING needs minor repairs. $900 
Lessons, Electronics, 1-291-0505 


ness, development. 
MIT/BERKLEE Alumnus. 
437-9254 Appointment 








TOM 


BOSS 
PIANO 


Teacher 


277-1527 


















































PIANO 
BARN 




























































































| ~~ PRIVATE 
D.L.D. 310 Frankiin St. 
\Boston's ] 


drop, established in 1971 
Can meet needs. 
to 

5 minute] 
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Gays meet gays 
Lesbians meet 
lesbians 

CLUSIVEL 
























metric eq each module of 4 end ‘ jimmedia . 
pom vo Te je ny ene yp ~ ~ walk from Faneuil 
w/14 Inputs, 4 buss ouputs 80% 222 Newton 02150 y 
Lowest prices. on each, module to make 8 J 
Pianos bought. | foraiwackoré wack recors: | AFTNOON DELIGHT | wi-bit muscular end 
sold, rented, ing. immaculate condition. Ladies if you some who's wumed on a chubby 
moved, rebuilt. | Best ofter. Call 783-0262 or George, Box 4037, Brockton Sobse 
recording board. 18 impute Ahard man is good to find. A CLEAN AFFAIR | 
vusees 16 track hard handyman is better. Attractive male & 
Extremely . used only STRWM 40 CL wise sks. opis afb 4 
the studs. $9860 or Best of and fem. Box 6115. AH gg A 
fer. MCM Recording Are you bored/trusterated about cleanliness and 
755-5643 MWF who'd enjoy exploring hygiene. | am part of a happy 
TC Electronics sharing your most desirable open marriage in which we 
chorus/flanger $140 stereo sexual fantasies safely dis- date with each other's ok 
TC compressor $80 these creetly some weekday with Let's talk. Write Box 04 New- 
are the best pedals made SS counterpart. ton, MA 02159. 
ca new two EV mics PL 76 PL 95 him at PO Box 254, a 
$50 each Eric 262-9263 Boston Ma 02164. Please Clean novice married 
describe yourself and white Me desire = 
KINDRED SPIRIT? thoughts. pone hy oe 
Nice lousy marr. seeks wealthy 
waniainanmantonmn ther ba Are you ready for us because very nice, You would 
good looking, crazy enough Were ready for you. come love us. Photo. te valle 
to stay sane. You: Be as a ae a — 
7 Days hungry as | am. Box 6192. tomate aan Cp. 
per week Washburn “Mirage scoustc §=MOM/DAUGHTER OM COUPLE 
electric guitar. Natural finish, = Wits male looking to @x- ANT 
Sie, ‘No feedback $400 plore and full the fantasy of Sub F or Cpl for, etl 
VOT-6608 enyeme aoe a touls. No pros, prone ene npee Gon at7 
J D FURST bh a hd ng ae yey & photo. box 1 Boston 02112 
= Old Excellent Cond $1500. 
&SONS | Sees 
Yamaha QX-7 $175 or BO, 
PIANO wine | Lgve 
new, Gretch with case, 
COMPANY | se" _™ 
Yamaha rec drome and om. Phone Fantasy 
So 
message. Michasi 584-501 
185 Corey Road 
Off the 1700 block SERVICES 
of Beacon Street DOKING! 
RECORDINGS 
738-0044 | RECORDINGS - 
: hour. Call for into. 
cording. L rates! Cal 
FOR SALE: 7 pc Pama drum » Low 
gets str series, 1 ol david at 4 
plete eet of cases. $1400 or Pay TION. 
bet gict soe SOtSaET As cng vee 
For sale Yahama G245S, a 
classical , $150. Call 
aft. 7pm, 926-8142. 





pong Ve acoustic —. 
. @ Classic. 
$500. (603) 431-1294. Leave 
message. 


GOOD DEAL 


60 watt 





tail: $1300. Yours for $900. 
Cali 266-0930. Leave 
message. 





Guitar amp for sale. Roland 
Bolt tube amp, 1 owner, 


4 yrs old, it tube sound. 
Mark 966-8113 


UITAR AMPS 

b $350. Yamaha 
112 30 $125. Good cond. 
323-6963, Mike. 








Hiwatt:50W stack. Good 
condition. $700 or b.o. ‘Z’ 
standard Dean $600 or b.o. 
Tokai ‘Vintage’ strat copy 





KAWAI Studio upright piano 

UST-7 Black satin finish, 1 yr 

old, must sell! Perfect con- 

dition 444-9505. 

KRAMER Focus electric 

guitar with Floyd Rose 
Brand Mint 


tremolo. new. 
condition. 497-5220 














Lightin projection 
equipt.sale/rent. 6-chni 
dmmr. + os, freneis, 





channel ching. Re-verb 
and effects. $335. Cail Gary 
267—2217 











ered by AB systems power 
amps. incredible sound, 
easy to move. $4200 0.b.0. 
689-4199, leave message. 


Prophet-600. $1050. Ibanez 
ao digital delay. 
. Home use 
b.o. 646-2967 pe hey 


RECORDING CONSOLE 








bay, 

and | t 
$1850 call 789-4150 
Roland TR-707 Midi 


ORums Brand new 
David 332-8316 8-10pm 


























sensually wild 


24HRS./7DAYS 


Real 


Mistresses, 


Sexy, 


young coeds 


1-800 
231-3767 


Toll FREE 
Callback 


In NY(212) 947-4140 


MC/VISA 


Any Fantasy Arranged 
RATED BEST IN US. 









































SENSUOUS RAP 
w/European Actress 
or speak w/one of the exotk 
NUDE WM 18-24 wntd 4fotos te Ban her pi Oo section 
b fotog. Good $$$ aa & Prey. and American 
436-111 , 665-0319, her -Stagapets. 
247-3574, 628-0124. ( ~ hag 
Photo modeis 1-800-345-2186 
sideration only. Must be 5’ 7° 201-348-2186 
tall or more and 
Send resume, photo, and > 
ase. Box 0004 eusssitl "tetecamen 
cosching, poy diecrest nursing her 
. mot 
fordable. ao. Phone a must. Box 351, Re- 
phy, 731-0332. vere MA., 02151 
ENTRE NOUS wa Oy 7 od SM 
hrny guy 5°98 190ibs seeks a 
TIGHT ENDS buxom woman who likes 
Two Ex-professional Foot- nice clean sex and fun the 
ball stars looking for two at- digger the better. Send 
= Sovitaves Green- Phone to Box 6225 
Packers’) for some per- — Siva/men 16-25 slim needed 
sonal fouling. Get out of the 
semi-pros, ‘come’ into. the for discipline/chores ogi 
leagues, BENS over Box 394 Mid-town mail 
Cre Sra nd eel ork, Worcester MA 01814 
you Into our next play. Box Wig 31 seeks BIWF oF 
: straight WF Box 1916 
6'4 220ib handsome body 
bulider, 30, totally over- 
sexed! 
Female 
togethers 138, 104 








MWCpo! att 30's seeks same 
for frienship and erotic 
adventures. Phone & Photo 
Box 1024 Derry Nh 03038 





Come on, let us drive 
you wild!!! 
923-9629 
Dominique, Candy, 

| Cherri, Scott 
Jasmine...225-0414 











Christina.289-8223 
Operators Needed 
November 
Special 
Couples 
Welcome 









Charles St, Boston 02114. 


DIAL-A- 





HUNK 
ag = 














492-7933 
1-800-345-HUNK 


Outside Mass Orly 


Ree-Ann 
497-1102 
Suzy 
497-6169 


“itis a business 


doing pleasure 
with you.” 
Photos and Panties Availabie 








PHANTASY 
PHONE 


Early Bird Speci 


6:30 a.m. - 8:30 a.m. 
734-7668 
= oe 











NUMBER FOR AN 
INTERESTING DAY 
OR EVENING IN 
BOSTON OR 
SUBURBS. 
WRITE BOX 0348. 





Gay/Bi_ wrestiin 
Nat'l Grp in 4 
NYWC, 59 W. 10th, NYC 


contax! 
$3: 


10011 


RATED 
R 


TELEGRAMS 


(for adults only!) 





STRIP-A- 
GRAMS 
Male & Female 
Bellygrams (G) 


Balloon Grams 
Birthday. Bachelor 
Bachelorette Parties. etc 









be, | AK yreums 








2: 354-5000 
Cambndge 








COUPLES 
Interested 
in swinging? 
Join us at our 








MONICA 











i 
= 
ie 
E 


Tit 
i 8 


| 





serving a 


i 








In your area 

Straight, lesbians, 

gay & bi singles, 
couples 

@ threesomes. 

















Most confidential 
& disc reet 









New England 


775-4838 


SVN tire 











WHATEVER 
YOUR FANTASY 
YOU WILL BE 
SATISFIED 


Let us hear from you 
(718) 529-3154 


The Fee: *34.** 
Viea or Mastercard 













Cc 
SEXUALLY ON A 
REG BASIS 
LY). 1KNOW 
XACTLY WHAT 
WANT AND NEED. 
NO ONE NIGHT 
STANDS OR 
FIRST TIMERS. 
NOT FOR 


CURIOSITY 
SEEKERS. THIS IS 
TOTALLY 
SERIOUS AND GD 
POSITION FOR 
RIGHT MALE. I'M 
LKG FORA 

COMMITTME 


BUT ONLY 
SEXUALLY. IF 
FRIENDSHIP 
FOLLOWS 
THAT’S OK. 'M 
NOT WEIRD, NOT 

PRO 

























WM 50 Ikg fr fems who Ik oral 


relief. Also fill out her fant 
incl spank. Contact POB 63 
Abington 02351 








PHONE 


Dmnt. Mistress 
Candy 
Hot & Kinky 
7 days 
Lt. Afternoon - Early 
orn. 


(718) 
984-9600 


P.O. Box 173 
Staten Island, NY 
10308 








SWNM, 19, good looking, tired 

of same > ponte 
. Look 

oor waman 32-42 that is 

maybe could 





SWM25seekswomentorday 
Timefunagenotimportant 








Vy attr WCpl 20s she Bi 
mode! iks sk attr fem for 
friend fun photo and phone 
first timers. Box 6224 


FIRST TIME 


Adventurous ow | couple 
seeks wit BIF 18-25 to ex- 
perience the sensual 

threesome. 


pleasures of a 
Seen | nano eee. See 











wee ( 
Talk 


738-7570 
SS — 
Phone sex for 

the 
discriminating 
gentleman 
VS Ss 

Dominant 

mistresses 

always 
available 


$20 
MC/VISA 


Prepaid calls: 


$15 


Send in money order 
ST Associates 
P.O. Box 34 
Allston, MA 








| 02134 











normal. 

younger, (18+) 

tertime in- 
telligent. caring 

Send honest letter 
Photo/phone to Box 1713. 





OW ET woud ne fo set 


WF 40-50 who enjoys golf, 
dining out, televised sports 
an yh — 


cleanliness a must. A 
serious, long-term reia- 
ea defi 


tionship is 








| 


Buy ! 
Call 
Get 10 
Free 


LIVE 
PHONE 
SEX 


B Live, nota 
recording & Visa 
Mastercard 
accepted @ Call 
anytime. day or 
night @ No 
personal questions 
asked @ Talk as 
long as you want | 
@ No hassle. high 
satisfaction 


(617) 
536-1906 
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WM, 40's will good old 
fash to only w/ 
disc. Box , 310 Franklin 
Street Boston, 02110 


WM 46 wishes to meet a slim 








plored. 289-7311. 


Ce ee 
MASSAGE & 





perienced! Call 231-2197. 


MASSAGE: Male or Female 
at your residence, ex- 





Boston, 593-2893. 


40DD, 27, 37, tall, tan, 
blonde, full figured escort, 
dominant and regular 
sessions. Incalis Tues. & 
Thurs. days, 14 mi. north of 





Boston & Camb. 
Outcalis only. 262-2299 


Let a pretty girl escort you. 





ALWAYS READY 
Clean cut good looking 





AMAN’S MAN ESCT. 
GWM Escort H , Masc, 


26, 6 ft., 170, wi. hi 
or outcalls. 266-2 


vers. in 





Epa 
ATTENTION 


When dialing 
massage and 
escort 
phone numbers, 


the number 
correctly. 














FANTASY 
WORLD 
ASIAN INDIAN 
ESCORT 








Incall-outcall 


247-1032 












































Onceina... 


BLUEMOON 


Escort 
Referral 


Any 
occasion 


Serving 
New 
England 
Twenty-four 
Hours 


424-8689 








When the 
night comes 
alive ... 


CALL 


OUTCALL 
ONLY 


to experience 
the pleasure of 
an enchanting 
escort 


Escorts Needed 

















Avoid the traffic arriv- 
ing and oe ye 
while relaxing in 

comfort of a Storing 
Limousine 


























ESCORT NEW 
SERVICE 
“for a performance Girl 
you'll want to repeat = 
268-1544 720-2966 
We have a wide variety of 
lovely eee ee r 
service jass. 
tr Prowtonce coo 
24 hr. 34-22-34 
cash, out calls only’ 
all calls verified Vanessa 
Biond Hair 
Brown Eyes 
38D-24-36 
DON’T KEEP ME 
WAITING.. 
now your're out there. I've Gheme 
been looking for you. | know _ 
your type, just this 3020-08. 
Dom mstrss. You're shy, 
SUBMSSV a Probably 
have to be io do 
things. if you yearn for a ag > aad 
mstrss with dom qualities 
d erience, call Bobbi 
536-1198. Vicki 
ELITE TREAT Appointments after 5 p.m. 
Outcail only, 
will escort you in Bos & 
Subrbs. 782-9855. ) 
Body works Escorts. Incalis & me 
Outcalls 665-0482. 
BEAUTIFUL 
eee BLONDE 
ong- . e 
sondar $85: 0,35 a ene 


, 26, 36, all 
verified. Kelly 889-1858. 
Outcalts. 





GINGER! Petite, lean, & 


luscious, incall escort: 
a 10am-6pm Mon- 





GWM Escort, Tues. & Sun. 
oo evenings, Josh, 


KEITH GWM 
well 





Safe. 
247- 7889. See you soon. 


IF YOU ARE DIALING AN 
ESCORT AD, PLEASE DIAL 
CAREFULLY. 


Italian Jock. 140 Ibs., Brown 
Eyes/Hair, 5'10". 29" waist. 
Escort. 288-5809. 


JERRY 
Handsome you 


506-2423. 


Jodi, beautiful escort, avail. 
for outcalis 9 All calls 
verified. 254-4578. 











man @s- 
verified, 








CHAMPAGNE 
South Shore's Finest 
38-28-38 


Brunette 
» 298-2798 














KITTENS: Call us for a Purr- 
fect time. 884- , Meow. 








AMAZING Alice & lovely 
Laura, outcall escort 





247-0395 “awesome 2 
some. 
ATHLETIC & TAN 


Robin-auburn hair, 5°5", 
35-24-35, Excellent shape, 
outcall only, 288-4820. 


ATTENTION ESCORTS! All 

ads MUST be paid for and 

_ by Wednesday at 
x. 


ATTRACTIVE LORNA 
Yng, sexy, blonde only a 








phone call away for a good 
time call 298-1411 outcalls 
only. 





BABY BROOKE 
Try yng, beautiful, attractive 
Brooke for an outcall of a 
lifetime. Your dream girl 
awaits you. Call now. 
825-8647. Outcalis only. 


LOVELY BLONDE 


PRE OP SUSAN 
Escort, tan beauty, 
dom sessions available, 
modeling. Conv. location. 
Outcalls verified 247-3430. 


GORGEOUS BLACK 
ESConts 


sontloteated women of 
color out only $577-1794. 











Busty Biond Escort avail 
friendly, will ——* Call 
566-1129. 


CHANNELLE 


new girl in town 742-1777 
escort 








Esco (o" Ly 


resin Chest over ry 
Biceps 20. Waist 30. 


Fantasy Island Escorts. In- 
calts Outcalis 665-0482. 


Dom Body builder for escort. 
Call Tony at 262-7625. 











Charlotte, escort at 


(wee 


BEST 


ESCORTS 


ABSOLUTELY 
20 - 30 min. 
arrival time 

in Boston area. 

Now also serving 

the North Shore. 


424-0667 











kar Bee Gh dark and 


handsome, still tan and a 
great physique. 288-4820. 





ift th Avenue 


SOUS 


Referrals 
Immediate and friendly service 
from beautiful and charming escorts 


(Beautiful Fa 


omale (sees 


Discretion assured ¢ all calls verified 


Now serving all of Massachusetts ¢ 24 hour service 


That’s what puts the best ahead of the rest 


(WD 2 


Escort openings 


























LADIES ONLY 
Attractive Gentleman will es- 
cort ladies for any occassion. 
646-1018. 


SEXY-LADIES 
Outcalis only. Let us escort 
you in Bos & Subrb, open 24 
hrs, we're wating for your call 
965-4459 








HG be 
SOCIETY 


Escort 
Referrals 


24 hr. 


Service. 


Discretion 
Assured 


Outcalls only 


“Sophisticated 
young ladies 
for gentlemen 
who deserve 
nothing 
but the best.” 


891-5559 


Female 
Escorts 
Needed 

















LAURIE 
Lovely young coed will es- 
cort discreet Gentlemen. in 
or Outcalis. 584-7452. 


URE 

f Bay Soy SURE 
recoonabie female escort, 
but have been let down by 
escort services in the past, 
look no further, we have the 
ability to satisfy your fan- 
tasies. For an unforgettable, 
discreet experience of your 
life 789-5803. 


Soothing relaxing barry 
available for escort in or out 
770-4189 Enjoy the Ex- 
perience! 











Hello, gentle man. 
Would you like te meeta 
gentle woman? Close 
your eyes for a moment, 
and imagine taking a 
little time out from your 
busy world to experience 
a warm and wonderful 


Come ’share a few 
magic moments, an 
po enn that may far 


oponaiens “The choice 
is “sincerely yours.” 


‘Suzanne 
247-0603 


Mon.-Sat., 

















10 a.m.-1 a.m. 
Escort 
























JASON 
Bi Black Male 
Clean, sexy, discreet 
college student. In or 
out call. 


267-5166 


escort 











WINTER IS HERE 
Let one or two pretty escorts 
chase those winter biues 
away. 322-4323 movies & 
GRK avail. 


CHRISTIE 889-3178 
Tal, simsoye cae 
ESCORT Tren 


GENTLEMEN’S 
CHOICE 
Attractive Ladies Availabie 
24 hrs. 233-5115. We wel- 

come late calls. 














CLASSIC 
ESCORTS 


Invites you 


to 
THE BEST; 
now that 


you've had 
the rest! 














BETH 


formerly of Jackse's Escorts 
Blonde, 33 
36-24- 
Mon. thru Fri 12-7 


289-0547 
Old Number 289-7305 
No Dom. 














LUST LINES: Lucsious ladies 
of leisure are oe to fulfill 


ive. Ga asies, 24hr 
= all 214 557- 37.5088 MC & 





WE DARE YOU 
To treat yourself to the 


escorts 
that men prefer. Call 
782-5693. 





MAJESTIC 
Sessions w/ Movies & Oil For 
Men Men Call Now! 
(401)785-1933 
Many sim, 
discreet, luxury apt. just 5 


North/Boston, 
wkdays. 247-6777. 








Nothing 

Ventured 
Nothin 
Gain 


742-0726 


Verifiable 
Calls 
Only 














Boston’s 


Best Escorts 


“You've tried the rest, 
now try the best.” 
incalls 


424-1366 











BACK BAY’S 


43 1 
BACHELOR PARTIES!! 
NEW HRS. 

12 P.M.-3 A.M. 














DOM MISTAGSS 
Escort by Pr 


locking 
Garters, light a 
outcall, Noel 











ASHLEY 
ESCORTS 
Serving Boston 
and suburban. All 
Calls verified — 
296-8764 
Open 24 hours 











Paula, escort at 783-3542. 
Please dial correctly. incails 








DIAMOND 


Escorts. 


A cut above the 
rest 


Outcall 
referrals 
Discretion 
assured 


527-9070 
All calls 
verified 


Female escorts 
wanted 








All Occasion 
Boston's Oldest 
Discrimating Executive 


In Boston Or The 
Surrounding Suburbs. 


482-0714 


‘Call Us For Qualit, 
Boston, MA 











Galleria 




















Masc well dressed clean-cut 
WM availiable to give 
































ir gener 5 pee iiendiy. S35", 102 
only. Sie aetuaee. en teACK PREOP 
653-1695. ja AE ng 
Diana's Sophisticated 
Rendezvous | | gents prefer 
animsrion, | (ANGELA 
jatpnetans Caren treat For incall 
you lhe a king. or outcall service 
aioe 286-3055 
: Discretion assured 
Vesiiiehte Onteatte Only cont eritable 
Female Escorts Needed spondence 
REDHEAD WANTED : ‘THE 
occassionacrnce | ULTIMATE 
SPEND WITHA. + Massage +x 
# Steam 4 
DISCRETION A *Whirlpool¢x 
REPLY WITH PHONE base Mass. 
PHOTO ve. 
pt po eternal Cambridge 
wnresoxesr’ | 547-9179 
SOUTHERN COMFORT: Big Help Wanted 
B&D and 10 am-10 pm 





“No fantasy was~ 
ever this good’ 
O00 eee 
Incail/Outcall 
9a.m.-2a.m. 


Masseur available 
for women only 





REED. 
ATTENTION 


When dialing 
massage and 
escort 
phone numbers, 
please be sure 
to dial 
the number 
correctly. 











Fe 


mT 











DOM WWM attractive F sub- 
missive sincere poss re- 
lationship call 251-7206. 











wines TIVACIOUS 


cort. “Outeelie’ only. 
566-3192. All calis verified. 





wiftUNKy 8 Y 
M College ir will 
pf you with erotic scent 


of tust, escort Guy. 
1-800-412-3381 in Mass. 





TAURUS 
UNITED 
ESCORT 
REFERRAL 
“We treasure 
your pleasure” 
296-6037 
All calls verified 
Discretion 
assured 
Open 24 hours 
all of Mass. & 
Providence, R.I. 
Outcalls only 














EARLY BIRD 
ESCORTS 
New girls in the area 
seeking discriminating 

itlemen for 
enjoyable encounters. 
9 a.m. -7 p.m. 
incalis & 














FOR MEN ONLY 
7 EXPERIENCED 
MALE STUD OF- 

FERED TO Dis- 

CRETE SAFE 
CLIENTELE. 


742-5815 











Satin & Lace & a 28 waist. 
Pre-op Escort. New to 
ton. Call 296-3477. 


onrr pl py K- intel Mn 
ton area 437-9090 
YOUNG 
ATTRACTIVE 
FEMALE WANTED 
BY GENEROUS 
MID 


AGED — 
BUSINESSMAN 
FOR PLEASANT 

AND 








WOMEN OVER 18 
PLEASE WRITE 

WITH TELE AND 
TIME TO CALL 

WRITE BOX 0370 


DALLAS GALS 
JR NEVER HAD IT SO 


GooD 
Are imaginitive gals will 
share wildest and most 


your 
sonal fantasies. ALL 


per: 
LIVE-CALL NOW. 24 hours. 
Credit Cards or C.O.D. 
214-369-8909. 
214-256-3443. w30 














HOUR LONG 
TOTAL BODY 
inven | Soe 
Quy, 
} Newton Highlands F Convenient location. Avali 
Newton open 7 days, 9-10} anytime. Please cali Scott 
965-1086 porte 
965-5535 ; DIAL CORRECTLY 





















95 


x .. 
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| all 


Featuring male and female escorts. 





All mati res Omns EOTEED 





ESCORT 
EXTRAORDINAIRE 


ESCORT AND PERSONAL SERVICES 


























Escort Referral 
Service } Prompt and Personalized service 
by attractive female escorts for 
the discriminating male. 
Introducing Massachusetts’ 


most unique escort service. “Experience our world 


of excellence."’ 


Serving all of Mass. and 
Southern New Hampshire area. 






The only referral service in 
Boston that offers toll-free 
calling to all their customers. 


“We promise to make 
your night in the Hub 
a night to remember.” 





outcalls only % discretion assured 
MASTERCARD / VISA / AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Lincoln stretch limousines available for all occasions 
2 hours notice for airport service 


471-3079 


Escorts wanted. Attractive and 
Must have own transportation. 





scort Openings 

















responsible interested in escorting men. 























if you like the 
beautiful tanned bionds 
” of California, you will love us 


423-4823 
outcalls only 


Escort 
Verified Openings Available 
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So: Or EL 








eBoston’s newest 
escort referral 





service 
eAll calls verified 
INTRODUCING’: : . Discretion 
se — eOutcalls onl 
Female Escort Referrals utca y 


“We step out in style.” 
Outcalls only. 
All calls verified. 
Discretion assured. 
24 hour service throughout 
Boston and suburbia. 


742-1474 
ESCORT OPENINGS 


561-0321 





























NEW GOLDEN 
ESCORTS 


367-6635 


New hours: 5:00 p.m.-4:00 a.m. For discreet 
businessmen. Let one of our lovely ladies escort you 
for brunch. 

We have the prettiest escorts; 
let us prove it to you. 





Samantha Rachel Erica 
, 5'6 5'9 
120 110 130 
Ibs Ibs ibs 
Blonde Blonde Blonde 
Hazel Blue Brown 
36-24-36 34-22-34 38-24-36 


pi?" Julie » Tracy Chris 
Debbie « Sarah « Becky 
All calls verified 
Discretion assured 
MC/VISA 


























With Class 
Onternational 


A Personal Escort Service 


BOSTON’S NEWEST AND MOST PRESTIGIOUS ESCORT 
REFERRAL AGENCY IS PROUD TO BRING YOU A 
SERVICE WITH DIGNITY. 


¢ 24-hour service in the Boston area 

e Openings for male and female escorts 
¢ Outcalls only 

¢ All calls verified 

Models available 

Co-Ed session 

Videotaping and photography 

Domnt sessions available 

Bachelor & bachelorette parties 


789-5988 


“In the pleasure of your company” 



































EXPERIENCE OUR 
WORLD OF 
CLASS AND 
BEAUTY 


CALL 
527-5281 


Lindsay's 
All-American 
Girl Escorts 


For the 
discriminating 
gentleman 
only 


e 24-Hour Service 
throughout Massachusetts 

¢ Openings for female 
escorts always available 

¢ All calls verified. 


= 








se 
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C Philip Morris inc. 1985 
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tiie — 


10 mg “‘tar’’ 0.7 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Feb'85 








SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 
Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 











BOSTON AFTER DARK ~~ 


ARTS, 


ENTERTAINMENT 


AMONG 
THE 
+ RUIN 





en Gleiberman 


Gary Oldman 
and Chloe Webb 


iven the subject matter of Sid and Nancy, Alex Cox’s 
ock-and-roll tragicomedy about Sex Pistol Sid Vicious 
and his American-groupie girlfriend Nancy Spungen, 
hom he almost certainly stabbed to death in their room 
in the Chelsea Hotel on October 12, 1978, what's startling 
is how much fun the movie is. Oh, the last chapter of the 
story is harrowing, all right, and Cox pulls no punches when 
it comes to depicting the pair’s heroin addiction or the scuzzy 
desperation that just about defined their lives. Though no one 
was actually there to see if Sid killed Nancy, the film makes 
it more than plausible that the stabbing was, in some ghastly 
Continued on page 2 
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Gary Oldman and Chloe Webb: romance and all that junk 


Sid and Nancy 


Continued from page 1 

way, the culmination of their love affair, a last-ditch act 
of compassion that ser. her to a place where she’d be 
happier. (A few months later, Sid, while out on bail, died 
of a heroin overdose following a failed suicide attempt.) 
Yet I don’t think Sid and Nancy (at the Nickelodeon and 
the Harvard Square) would meanmuch to us if it were 
just the story of two clinging junkie lovers who fulfilled 
their destiny by dragging each other into the grave. The 
movie shows us how the couple’s cracked self-destruc- 
tion grew out of their immersion in the London punk 
scene of the mid to late ‘70s, a scene that negated every- 
thing — politics, sex, “feelings,” perhaps life itself — yet 
offered a dark catharsis to those who gave themselves up 
to it. And the beauty of the movie is that it lets us revel 
in the abrasive, fuck-everything exuberance of punk 
even as it shows Sid and Nancy’s lives sliding into the 
gutter. With its inhumanly quick rhythms and terminal 
nihilism, punk (at least in its early, safety-pin-through- 
the-cheek days) was the first school of rock whose 
participants declared war not just on authority but on 
themselves. Sid and Nancy is the first postmodernist 
rock-rebellion fable, a movie in which rock's long-stand- 
ing credo — the flaunting of youth’s elemental passions 
— has turned in on itself, becoming maniacally destruc- 
tive yet exhilarating in a gonzo new way. Alex Cox's 
triumph is having captured both punk’s freedom and its 
decadence, and by the end of the movie you're con- 
vinced the two are inseparable. 

Of course, many serious-minded music fans (and, for 
that matter, Cox himself) regard Sid Vicious as having 
been a degraded aberration within the punk world. In a 
sense they’re right. Yet I think Cox’s show-biz intuition 
goes deeper than that. On some level, he understood 
that to make a true punk movie, one had to confront not 
simply the angry, moralistic, l-am-an-anarchist part of 
the culture but the Sids and Nancys, the goofball 
anarchists who were really just selfish, pissed-off kids, 
who pushed nihilism over the edge, who were to the rest 
of punk what punk was to the rest of society. Sid and 
Nancy incarnated one side of the punk spirit in all its 
infantile, body-hating fury. They went too far, and punk 
was about going Too Far, about shattering the codes of 
society and of rock and roll itself. It was about lust and 
fear and hatred and apathy in forms that weren't 
“redeemable.” Sid Vicious was warped, maybe a little 


crazy, but saying he didn’t embody the essence of the 
punk spirit is like saying Gary Gilmore didn’t embody 
the essence of armed robbery. Like Gilmore, Vicious 
tugs at our imagination because he trashed the 


boundaries of the way even a bad hoy was supposed to 


behave. : 

Sid and Nancy is dark, all right, but it’s also a bristling 
youth comedy, and Cox (who wrote the screenplay with 
Abbe Wool) moves it to a jacked-up tempo that’s like a 
cinematic equivalent of punk’s forced rhythms. Sid 
(Gary Oldman), a tall, gangly carouser, stands with a 
permanent, flaccid tilt that makes the sheer act of his 
walking around unexpectedly graceful. His spiky black 
hair, which explodes atop a pale-white, handsome face, 
isn’t just another ugly punk ‘do — it’s fitting somehow, 
as if he were a teenager from Hell. Nancy (Chloe Webb), 
a middle-class Jewish girl from New Jersey, is an 
aggressively tawdry peroxide blonde with good legs and 
a permanently congested voice — part wheeze, part 
whine — that’s essentially the voice of an overindulged 
seven-year-old wailing to her mother that she wants her 
candy now; she sounds like a more scabrously sarcastic 
version of Gilda Radner’s. Lisa Leupner after one too 
many ‘ludes. 

From the opening scene, Cox’s refusal to let these 
characters be too ingratiating gives. the film its 
subversive comic charge. Here are Sid and his buddy 
Johnny Rotten (Drew Schofield) stomping through the 
London streets. and smashing the front window of a 
Rolls Royce. Here’s Johnny the professional scourge 
popping his zits in the mirror in the midst of a social 
gathering or trying to squash Nancy’s groupie ambitions 
by sneering, “None of us fuck, see? None of your free- 
hippie-love shit here!” Here’s Sid carrying on dart wars 
in the pub, spray-painting the hallway of an apartment 
building he happens to be sauntering through, smashing 
a journalist over the head with his bass guitar, or carving 
into his own chest with a razor blade. Here’s Nancy 
bringing Sid around to meet her grandparents in the 
States (“Don’t swear, Nancy,” scolds her grandmother; 
“Fuck you, grandma!” comes the reply), the wasted Sid 
slurping from a bottle of peppermint schnapps at the 
dinner table. And here are the Sex Pistols performing 
their blistering gigs — sadomasochistic rock rituals in 
which the musicians spit beer on their fans, who return 
the affection by giving them the finger. 

Most rock movies invite us to live vicariously through 
their rule-flouting characters. Cox stages these vintage- 
punk antics with so much authenticity that we share the 
mad, iconoclastic thrill of it all yet also stand back, 
aghast. Nothing is sugar-coated or made too innocent; 
there's always some feral skinhead bashing something in 
the background, and we get a heady jolt of how nasty — 
and funny — the original punks were, how their 
behavior was shocking and ticklish at the same time. 
What attracts you to Sid is that he’s so utterly . . . himself; 


he’s so genuine — that is, unpremeditated — in his 
stuporous narcissism ard his willingness to destroy 
anything in his vicinity, notably his own body, that 


there’s.something almost pure about him. The British 
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theater actor Gary Oldman looks the part. His face has 
the same angular planes as Vicious’s, the same thin, 
goofy-protruding lips, and he gives Sid a blankly happy 
stare that neither lets much out nor takes much in. The 
phrase “out-of-control” is such a cliché that's it’s rare to 
see a character who truly is. Robert De Niro’s Johnny 
Boy was one; Oldman’s Sid is another. His beautifully 
intuitive performance establishes that Sid isn’t so much 
angry or cretinous as lacking some essential moral- 
cerebral center that censors out random destructive 
impulses. He’s like a kid without a superego, and since 
he’s utterly indifferent to pain, it’s understandable that 
Nancy would be drawn to him: her life has clearly been 
one long self-hating wallow. They first get together after 
some joker in a pub tosses a glass of beer in her face and 
sends her scurrying out in tears. Cox is ingenious. The 
way he stages this moment, it’s not just another bit of 
random rowdiness — Nancy’s bitter humiliation is the 
first unguarded emotion he’s let seep into the movie. Sid 
runs out to talk to her, and she’s in misery, clawing a 
brick wall with her fingernails. When he asks if her hand 
hurts, and she says yes, he says, “So does this,” and 
calmly whams his forehead into a brick wall, bouncing 
off it like a rubber mallet. The exchange is like a 10- 
second encapsulation of the punk ethos: genuine 
frustration and anger transmogrified into head-slam- 
ming rebellion — into theater. From that moment on, we 
know these two are going to get along. 

Nancy, who turns Sid onto smack practically the day 
they meet, isn’t treated as a corrupting influence; he’s 
already an alcoholic, and he’s the one who first asks her 
to buy drugs for him. The first hour of the movie weaves 
their relationship into a furiously compact overview of 
the Sex Pistols’ career, and though the scenes zip by at a 
pace better suited to viewers in the know, Cox gets in 
pretty much everything: the early London gigs; the 
delirious riot-concert aboard a boat in the Thames the 
day of the Jubilee celebration, complete with bobbies 
cracking heads; the semi-disastrous tour of the American 
hinterlands, which finished off the band. The concert 
scenes, which the actors performed live under the 
supervision of former Sex Pistols bassist Glen Matlock, 
feature most of the songs off Never Mind the Bollocks 
Here’s the Sex Pistols (which is to say, some of the 
greatest rock and roll ever recorded), and the music 
helps give the film its thrilling, headlong pulse. Sid may 
not know how to play his bass, but he’s an inspired 
spotlight-grabber, and his career with the Pistols comes 
off as the most ludicrously speedy star-is-born saga in 
history. It seems over before it’s begun, which is exactly 
what it felt like in 1977 — and, with hindsight, what the 
Sex Pistols’ career ought to have felt like. 

Cox gets in delicious satirical digs along the way, 
whether at the smiling, cowboy-attired audiences who 
showed up to see the Pistols as a freak-show novelty act 
or at a ‘70s-hippie record executive who sits next to 
Rotten on the tour bus and offers to sing him the “punk” 
song he’s written, (It's a measure of how much Cox gets 
you on the punk wavelength that when this doofus 
starts singing about how “I wanna job, I wanna job, I 
wanna good job . . . one that satisfies my artistic needs,” 
you want to be Johnny Rotten for a moment just to flash 
him the look of loathing he deserves.) As Rotten, Drew 
Schofield gives a more than serviceable performance, 
and he’s quite good in the concert scenes, but I couldn’t 
help feeling there was something missing in his 
impersonation. His nastiness is too conventional — he 
lacks Rotten’s calculation, his post-Warholian, 
malevolent gleam. David Hayman, on the other hand, 
contributes a masterful turn as the Sex Pistols’ 
creator/manager, Malcolm McLaren, who stands in the 
background like a fatherly evil genius, supervising the 
band’s gripe sessions or discreetly encouraging Sid to 
vomit in public, for the cameras — all the while beaming 
a self-satisfied grin, as though the whole business were 
just terribly amusing. Cox understands how it took a 
savvier, older promoter like McLaren to see Sid's 
potential as “a fabulous disaster” and then exploit the 
hell out of it, or how it took the quintessentially stuffy 
BBC to goad the Sex Pistols into swearing on the air — a 
national psychodrama gone suddenly public. 

Sid and Nancy’s feelings for each other may have 
mingled disastrously with their heroin addiction, but 
what they they had, at bottom (at least as Cox portrays 
it), was a conventionally obsessive love/hate rela- 
tionship, and that’s exactly what’s moving about it. 
Without being sentimental, the film says that beneath 
the dope and the despair and the whining selfishness, 
Sid and Nancy were all too human — that love is love, 
period. And since they found each other amid the 
hateful trappings of the punk world, in which the image 
of the dominatrix hovers as a kind of hellish sex goddess, 
the affair’s underlying normality seems almost 
courageous; we can witness their self-destruction 
without feeling smothered by it. There’s a stirring 
equality to the relationship: when Sid and Nancy are 
making out in an empty recording studio and she asks 
him to “kiss my toes,” it’s a dominatrix command, yet 
she purrs it out like a loving little girl — and Sid's 
compliance is a sign that she’s not just a groupie to him. 
Nancy starts out as a wheedling, simpering joke of a 
character, yet Chloe Webb’s performance slowly grows 
in emotional stature, much as Holly Woodlawn’s did in 
Trash. The transatlantic phone call she makes to her 
mother, in which she begs for money as a “wedding” 
present to her and Sid (actually, she just needs it to buy 
drugs), is a classic scene. It says everything there is to say 
about the way burnt-out runaway kids despise their 
parents yet never get over them. Nancy the eager-beaver 
groupie tries to be manipulative, but she’s really more 
inept than anything, and Webb plays her as a kind of 
dilapidated good-time girl. Sid and Nancy are soul- 
mates; beneath their delinquent bravado, they move to 
the same slurry-voiced rhythm, When Nancy tries to 
Continued on page 14 
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Never mind the bollocks: 


Here’s Alex Cox 


by Owen Gleiberman 








“Tm very optimistic...” 


person who wrote and directed the nihilistic LA 

punk comedy Repo Man was an Englishman. It’s not 
just that the movie was truer to Los Angeles than 99 
percent of the films that get made there. From its loopy 
violence to its running joke about generic food, from its 
punked-out hero to its wondrous array of daft sideline 
characters, it seemed the product of a richly American 
sensibility — one that knew the rowdiness and 
discontinuity of our culture from the inside out. Born in 
Liverpool, Alex Cox had, in fact, been living in Venice, 
California, since 1977, when he got a chance to make 
Repo Man (his first feature) for Universal. A former 
Oxford law student who attended film school at Bristol 
and then UCLA, the 31-year-old Cox is a disarmingly 
jovial fellow, as sunny and polite as his films are dark 
and rude. Very, very tall, with long straight hair, an 
earring, and a smile that flashes easily, he talks about his 
own work — indeed, about everything — with an eager 
intelligence that seems boundless. 

From his two movies, you might expect Cox to be 
something of an anarchist, or at least a believer in 
rebellion for its own sake. But he pushes a progressive 
political line that couldn’t be less punky; he’s a spiky, 
level-headed leftist who claims to have “a lot of faith in 
conventional political machines.” Listening to him 
moralize about England, Hollywood, even the heroes of 
his own films (whom he tends to regard with a mixture 
of affection and fatherly disapproval), you feel that 
perhaps it takes someone this sane to make a satire as 
blithely insurgent as Repo Man — or a romance as 
squalid as Sid and Nancy. What's clear is that far from 
being just a “cult director,” a welcome blast of weirdness 
on an arid cinematic landscape, Alex Cox is one of the 
most gifted and visionary moviemakers to emerge since 
the early ‘70s. He's also very busy. Straight to Hell, a 
spaghetti Western featuring Sy Richardson, Joe Strum- 
mer, Harry Dean Stariton, Elvis Costello, Emilio Estevez, 
Iggy Pop, the Pogues, and Grace Jones, is in the can 
(Cox, who shot the film in three weeks, calls it “a 
comedy about sexual ambivalence”), and he is already at 
work on William Walker, a historical but timely epic 
about the American who seized Nicaragua in 1853 with 
a mercenary army and remained in power there for two 
years. It’s a comedy too — though Cox swears there 
aren’t any punks in it. 


I t was quite a surprise, in 1984, to learn that the 


* * * 

Q: Is it true you were originally going to do a film 
about the Sex Pistols? 

A: A long time ago — that was in the early ‘80s. And 
then I saw The Great Rock ‘n’ Roll Swindle, and there 
was no need. And also D.O.A., which has got all the stuff 
that’s missing from Rock ‘n’ Roll Swindle. Also, the Sid 
thing was the most interesting thing anyway, for me. 
The story of Sid and Nancy was a lot more interesting 
than, you know, the story of John Lydon. I mean, Lydon 


_— 
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is around, he’s more productive than Sid Vicious, but 
he’s not part of the famous doomed couple. 

Q: What's the attraction of Sid? 

A: I don’t know. I mean, why is Sid more popular 
than the other Sex Pistols? 

Q: Is he? 

A: In England. Even now you see a lot of Sid Vicious 
clones, both in London and New York. And partially | 
think it’s because Sid’s dead, you know, like James 
Dean. Why is James Dean such a great actor? Why is 
Marilyn Monroe so beloved? You know, Jim Morrison, 
Jimi Hendrix. Would they be so popular if they were still 
alive? Being dead gives you a certain frisson that you 
don’t have if you're alive and a working artist. Also 
because Lydon was the serious one. Lydon was a 
serious, dangerous individual who could terrify people 
through what he said, and through what he represented. 
And nobody was ever really afraid of Sid. The people 
that were afraid of Sid were, like, the journalists he was 
encouraged to go and hit, and people who read the 
popular press and thought he was evil incarnate. But 
really, he was naughty — a very confused, messed-up 
individual, but not really very terrifying. And it’s not 
that Vicious was stupid, either. In the interviews that he 
has given, when he was relatively sober, he’s actually 
quite articulate and thoughtful and soft-spoken. 

Q: There’s the whole strain of punk fans who say, 
“Well, Sid — that wasn’t really punk. Or at least it wasn’t 
inherent in punk.” 

A: Well, I subscribe to that philosophy. | don’t 
consider Sid to be a representative punk. Sid betrayed 
the essence of punk, which was a rebellion against these 
degenerate loony rock stars who isolated themselves 
from the community that supported them, took the 
money and ran, and became drug addicts. And what was 
Sid in the end but an isolated, loony ex-rock star who 
couldn't work any more, shootin’ up junk in a room and 
watching television? And that was anathema to the 
punks in 1976, I mean, Sid might haVe been short on 
drugs when there was a drug shortage, but he was never 
short of money. They were sighted in the lobby of the 
Chelsea Hotel dropping money. 

Q: Do you think that Sid started out as a violation of 
punk, or that he just ended up there? 

A: I think he started out really seeing himself as the 
personification of punkdom. One of my sources of 
information about Sid said that he was as famous. in his 
own mind when he invented the pogo in 1976 as when 
he did “My Way.” He was a legend in his own mind 
when he was at the 100 Club, before he was even in a 
band, when he was the drummer in the first gig with 
Souxsie and the Banshees. He saw himself as being this 
sort of clownlike superstar. 

Q: Did you see him that way, at least in the early 
days? 

A: I think his toughness and bravado and proclivity 





for being rude and crude and upsetting people were 
definitely a real part of punk. All those punks — the 
British and the Americans — subscribed to that. But | 
think there's an attrition rate anyway in rock and roll, 
whether it's heavy-metal bands or whatever. Some of 
them go off the deep end, and others continue to 
progress and do good work. 

Q: Do you think the film could end up in some 
people's eyes glamorizing that other side of him? 

A: Well, it's an attempt at a romantic film; | don’t 
know if it succeeds or not. But somewhere there's got to 
be a borderline between making a romantic film about 
two people who were walking disaster areas and 
glamorizing them. Before we made this film, you know, 
we agonized and said, “Well, what if we do this and it 
creates one more junkie?” But I think that ascribes too 
much power to the media. It's rather like the reason Sid 
and Nancy ended up this way. You can supply a variety 
of reasons for why they were the way they were, but in 
the end they were self-willed individuals who did what 
they wanted to do. For their own reasons — and their 
infatuation with each other had a lot to do with it — they 
chose to go that way. Thére are no bad people in the 
film, | don’t think. They both had very little sense of self- 
worth. I think that Nancy, who was probably the more 
intelligent and motivated of the two, had even less sense 
of self-esteem and self-value than Sid did. Sid was an 
icon of confusion, mindless violence, and charming 
innocence. You look at the pictures of Sid performing, 
he’s so jacked up on being a star, on the fact that the 
audience loved him. He was only 19 years old when 
these events begin. 

Q: | felt that in the scene when he killed her, horrible 
as it was, it was an act of love. 

A: That's not at all wrong. | mean, who can say? But I 
know that what Gary and Chloe did in those final scenes 
is an awful lot better than what we had written. A lot of 
that stuff was improvised, and what Gary and Chloe and 
the actor who played the dealer brought was probably 
a lot closer to the reality of the thing than what we'd 
written. 

Q: What qualities did their improvisation bring to it 
that weren't in the script? 

A: A deeper depiction of the bleakness of their lives 
and the desperation they felt, and the fact that behind 
the complete loss that surrounded everything in their 
lives there was something within them that prevented 
them from breaking apart. That's the most interesting 
and the most tragic and romantic part of the whole story 
— that neither of them walked out 

Q: You make it clear that Sid couldn't play his 
instrument, yet from the “My Way” clip and the scene 
where he does “Something Else” in the nightclub, it 
almost seems as if he could have been a singer 

A: Yeah, definitely, I think so. Opinions are divided 
about whether Sid was a good bass player or not. Lydon 
says he was a good bass player; [Glen] Matlock [the Sex 
Pistols bassist whom Sid replaced] says he wasn't 
although he obviously had reason to. But certainly on 
the American tour it was the consensus of opinion that 
Sid would play the wrong tune — they d be doing 
“Anarchy” and he'd be doing ‘Pretty Vacant.” But look 
at him in Rock ‘n’ Roll Swindle doing “Something Else 
or “My Way.” He was a charismatic individual, a 


marvelous entertainer — he could have been the 
Liberace of punk or something, doing all those old 
songs 


Q: Is the Sid of the movie romanticized at all? 

A: Yeah. | mean, we've given Sid a clean bill of health 
in certain ways, replacing his swastika with a hammer 
and sickle. | don’t want to see this guy going around 
wearing a swastika on his chest. | don’t like that — it 
doesn’t suit me. In our film, he carves “Nancy” on his 
chest; in real life, he carved “Gimme a fix” on his chest 
I mean, Sid gave silly interviews in which he said all 
kinds of racist stuff, and we chose not to deal with that 
because there’s enough unpleasant, nasty stuff about 
them anyway. 

Q: | wanted to ask you a little about Repo Man. That 
film was so obviously crazy on the surface that I think a 
lot of the people who saw it didn’t realize how carefully 
orchestrated it was. Can you talk a little about how you 
put it together? 

A: There were about 14 drafts of Repo Man. It started 
off as a road movie, and half the film took place in LA. It 
was more obviously in the future, about 10 years hence. 
There'd been a military coup, and there were road blocks 
all over LA. And it was a mad chase to find this car that 
ended up in Truth or Consequences, New Mexico. There 
was an atom bomb in the car, which blew up in the end. 
And the script just changed constantly, and a lot of it just 
sort of fell into place afterwards, even though there were 
attempts to tie in all this — the generic foods and the 
Christmas-tree car motif. But a lot of that was drawn 
from real life as well. A repo man had provided Harry 
Dean with much of his dialogue; he literally never 
repossessed a car that didn’t have one of those 
Christmas trees in it. | rode around with a repo man 
quite a while making notes, which all became Harry 
Dean's speeches. And | repo’d a car one time, which 
luckily was the car of a stockbroker in Encino. It wasn’t 
the car of a poor person. But it’s a very socially 
irresponsible job, and I didn’t feel very good about doing 
it, except that there was a tremendous elation when we 
stole the guy’s car. 

Q: You seem so disapproving of a lot of the things Sid 
and Nancy do. Are you more approving of the Emilio 
Estevez character in Repo Man? 

A: Well, Otto's a little fool, isn’t he? 1 mean, he doesn’t 
know anything; he’s a blank page. He'll do anything. It’s 
like “Here, Otto, take this gun and shoot that.” “Oh, all 
right.” 

Q: Does that make him a dupe? 

A: Yeah, he’s a big dupe, isn’t he? | mean, riding 
around in a car with a horrible guy stealing people's 
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Melanie Griffith and Jeff Daniels: funny girl 
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That uncertain something 


Jonathan Demme walks on the wild side 


by Charles Taylor 


SOMETHING WILD. Directed by Jonathan Demme. 
Written by E. Max Frye. With Jeff Daniels, Melanie 
Griffith, and Ray Liotta. An Orion release. At the 
Paris and the Circle and in the suburbs. 


riting about director Jonathan Demme a few 
W yeats back, Pauline Kael spoke of his “re- 

verence for kitsch.” That reverence is visible in 
the love with which he photographs his characters’ 
tacky surroundings and the geegaws that fill them, 
whether it’s the CB radios of Citizens Band, the boat that 
Melvin Dummar parks in his driveway in Melvin and 


Howard, or the cramped wartime apartments of Swing 
Shift. It isn’t just objects Demme is interested in, it’s how 
they define the characters. He has a knack for tuning 
into the wavelength of people the movies: have usually 
ignored or looked down upon, and he elicits sympathetic 
laughter that never condescends. Demme's latest film, 
Something Wild, is his first to be set in postpunk 
America (excepting, of course, Stop Making Sense), and 
for a filmmaker as sensitive to atmosphere and 
eccentricity as he is, it’s a dream setting. 

Punk’s initial explosion was assimilated into the 
commercially acceptable face of new wave so fast that 





you're apt to forget how deep it penetrated into the 
culture. Not just in music and fashion, but in all manner 
of design and, not surprisingly, in the embrace of kitsch 
— whether clunky, garish, or downright ugly — as cool. 
This is the world Demme celebrates during the first half 
of Something Wild, a road comedy that's funny and sexy 
and hip. Although less cohesive than either Citizens 
Band or Melvin and Howard, and possessed of a dark 
side those films didn’t have, Something Wild is the 
closest Demme has come to achieving a poetic 
sensibility. 

The movie opens in a Lower Manhattan eatery 
populated by bohemians and the neighborhood's ethnic 
residents, all of them gossiping or arguing with cheerful 
familiarity. Sitting at a window seat, imperviously 
finishing off his lunch and punching figures into a 
pocket calculator, is Charlie Driggs (Jeff Daniels), a tax 
consultant who looks as if he’d wandered in by mistake. 
When the waitress brings him his bill, Charlie scans the 
room to make sure no one’s watching, pockets the check, 
and strides out the door. He doesn’t get far before he’s 
approached by a young woman (Melanie Griffith) in 
black dress, Louise Brooks haircut, and gaggles of beads 
and bracelets who walks up to him and, with the 


assurance ofa child separating right from tells 
him she saw him walk without paying When Charlie 


- protests, she sizes him up as a guy who sometimes 


welshes on a check or lifts a pack of gum. “You're a 
closet rebel,” she says, not disapprovingly, then offers 


him a ride. With that haircut, you can’t’ help laughing 
“when she introduces herself by saying, “I'm Lulu.” 


Charlie, clutching his umbrella and newspaper, -is 
nonplussed, but he’s soon showing Lulu pictures of his 
wife and kids and watching her tuck his business card 
into the top of her stocking. When she glides into the 
Holland Tunnel and he nervously asks where she’s 
taking him, she says, “Take the afternoon off, you 
deserve it, really,” and he begins to listen to her. It’s hard 
not to, with her seductive little-girl voice ending each 


sentence by sing-songing his name (‘Char-lee”) as 


though she were caressing a talisman. 

As they drive through Jersey, Lulu rids Charlie, bit by 
bit, of his conventional Wall Street trappings. Asking to 
see his beeper, she tosses it out the window; swigging 
from a fifth of Seagram’s 7, she offers him a belt, which 
he refuses: “It might make me do something that I don’t 
wanna do.” (“I can hardly wait,” she answers, with a 
gleam in her eye.) She stops to pick up another fifth and 
he gets out of the car to make some business calls; when 
the clerk’s back is turned, she cleans out the cash 
register. After they've stopped at a motel, where she 
persuades him to use his Christmas-club money to get a 
room, she strips down to a black T-shirt, stockings, and 


panties and produces a pair of handcuffs, asking Charlie, 


“You game?” Lost somewhere between rapture and 

befuddlement, all he can say is, “You're a funny girl.” 
Although the basic situation — a conventional man 
loosening up — goes at least as far back as Bringing Up 
Baby, and the theme of young-lovers-on-the-lam recals 
pictures from You Only Live Once to Bonnie and Clyde, 
E. Max Frye, in his first script, gives the straightforward 
dialogue unexpected twists. And like Nabokov detailing 
the trek of Humbert and Lolita across a pop-mythic 
America, Demme dives into the small towns Lulu and 
Charlie pass through on their way to her Pennsylvania 
hometown and weaves a crazy quilt of shops, diners, gas 
Continued on page 13 





Tarkovsky’s winter twilight 


by Charles Taylor 
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Allar -dwall and Erland Josephson: apocalypse now 





THE SACRIFICE. Written and directed by Andrei 
Tarkovsky. With Erland Josephson, Susan Fleetwood, 
Allan Edwall, Sven Wollter, and Valérie Mairesse. An 
Orion Classics release. At the Nickelodeon. 


the sort of symbolic, personal art film associated 

with the international cinema of the ‘60s. Like 
Bergman in Shame and Godard in Weekend, Tarkovsky 
posits his film at the moment when Western culture 
collapses. To judge from The Sacrifice, he doesn’t think 
we have long to wait. Intriguing and infuriating, obscure 
and obvious, the film has powerful moments amid 
passages of ludicrousness and boredom. 

Erland Josephson is Alexander, a former actor who 
has given up the stage to settle in rural Sweden with his 
English wife (Susan Fleetwood). A learned man, he’s 
become a respected lecturer in art and literature but has 
grown frustrated with his inability to bring about change 
in a culture he sees as “defective.” And yet, because he is 
an academic, he can’t keep from thinking or talking. 
Josephson’s opening monologue is filled with phrases 
about “civilization being built on sin from beginning to 
end” and the “discrepancy between our material and our 
spiritual development.” When Alexander says, “God, 
how Iam weary of all this talk,” you may nod your head 
in agreement, but then, his incessant, brooding verbosity 
is part of the point. 

The film takes place on Alexander's birthday,-which 
his family (wife, daughter, son-in-law) has gathered to 
celebrate. Alexander’s: house is his sanctuary, his 
paradise, but the civilized elegance he’s surrounded 
himself with isn’t enough to stave off the -spiritual 
emptiness he feels. Tarkovsky’s method is primarily 
visual; the story seems to have beer built from images 
rather than from the dialogue. And Sven Nykvist's 
cinematography is extraordinary. The Sacrifice is set in 
June, during the time of the midnight sun; Nykvist, 
shooting in near darkness, captures the tiniest grada- 
tions of light and shadow. For long sections, the film has 
the gray of eternal dusk, which suits Tarkovsky’s view of 
the twilight of the culture. The director favors slow 
tracking shots, often at no closer than a medium 
distance; the result is that he fixes his characters against 
their setting, making the setting itself a character. But far 
too often this effect is stagebound; posed in tableaux, the 

Continued on page 13 


A ndrei Tarkovsky’s The Sacrifice is an anomaly, 
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Alice, your aim is true 


The ladies aren’t for burning 


by Carolyn Clay 3 


Bobbie Steinbach, Venus Irving-Prescott, and Lynne Lamberis: aching for an Aviance Night 








A ... MY NAME IS ALICE. Directed by Douglas F. 
Goodman. Original New York production conceived 
and directed by Joan Micklin Silver and Julianne 
Boyd. Choreography by Rob Salafia. Musical direc- 
tion by Brad Ellis. Set and lighting designed by Len 
Schnabel. Costumes by Beth Rontal. With D’Jamin 
Bartlett, Venus Irving-Prescott, Lynne Lamberis, 
Bobbie Steinbach, and Terri Yvette Taylor. At the 
Next Move Theatre, indefinitely. 


omen have been washing men out of their 
W hair, and tearing their hair out over men, since 
the beginning of time. As a formula, tress- 
purgation-and-mangling is not only tried and true but 
trite and true — and in this postfeminist age, the truth 
may hurt. Nonetheless, there's a lot of smarting veracity 
in the new musical revue A ... My Name Is Alice, which 
was conceived by Joan Micklin Silver and Julianne Boyd 
but has an authorship of thousands, and which became 
a small-scale hit at the American Place Theatre in 1984 
In this candid, only occasionally careerist entertainment, 
women, whether of the dishpan or the briefcase 
brigades, do their share of sighing and seething over the 
fellas — or lack thereof. The notion that there is in 
certain distaff circles more pride in martyrdom than in 
accomplishment is captured with particular aptitude in 
the first-act closer, “Bluer Than You” (lyrics by Winnie 
Holzman, music by David Evans), wherein three burned 
and unhappy ladies carry on the tear-duct equivalent of 
a pissing contest. Of course, there are also ditties about 
working moms and girl jocks, even a cautionary tragi- 
crooner about “Emily, the M.B.A" (lyrics by Mark 
Saltzman, music by Stephen Lawrence), who tries to do 
a woman-run company no good and comes to same. But 
what's most delightful about Alice is that she’s not afraid 
to look under her piece of the féminist rock for those old 
neurotic bugaboos. 
Silver and Boyd, who had found themselves ‘fed up 
with songs that made women sound :tike Helen Reddy or 


Tammy Wynette, put together this gently ‘satiric revue _ 


with a lot of help from their friends — garnering materia! 
from about 30 writers, composers, and lyricists, includ 
ing Anne Meara, Lucy Simon, Steve Tesich, Carol Hall, 
Amanda McBroom, and lesser-knowns. They were 
aiming, according to Silver, for an ‘80s sensibility — in 
other words, for the post-me-decade panic in which we 
assess what a long way we've come, baby, and pat 
overselves on the back, then kick ourselves in the ass for 
our losses. And | don’t mean proffered coat arms and 
opened car doors. Neither, mercifully, does Alice, which 
for the most part eschews the old who-does-the-dishes 
and castration-fantasy cartoons, opting for camaraderie 
and an easygoing, healthy sensuality. Its women may 
have jobs that don’t entail typing, but they're still aching 
for an Aviance Night with Mr. (or Ms.) Right. In “I Sure 
Like the Boys” (lyrics by Steve Tesich, music by Lucy 
Simon), a bold if odd choice for a supposedly feminist 
revue, a pretty young woman — Lynne Lamberis at the 


Next Move Theatre, who has a fresh face and a fresher © 


attitude, and who sings with a languor that’s almost 
sinful — warbles. with an. alarming prom-queen 
lassitude of her desire to go real slow and brake for no 
one but animals. This girl will not only take you to third 
base; she'll lie down on it — as long as you don’t hurry 
by the first two bags. 

But even sexuality takes a back seat to female 
friendship in Alice, whether in the bouncy sororal 
opener, “All Girl Band” (lyrics by David Zippel, music 
by Doug Katsaros), or the one-song playlet, “Friends” 

Continued on page 17 





They all want to play omelet 


by Skip Ascheim 


A DAY IN THE DEATH OF JOE EGG, by Peter 
Nichols. Directed by Jim Williams, Setting designed 
by Edwin Chapin. Costumes by Nancy Turnbull. 
With Bob Knapp, Rebecca Fasanello, Philip Alibran- 
di, Caroline Crosby, Peg Flaherty, and Danielle 
Grenham. Presented by the Stage Company of Boston 
at Paramount Penthouse Theater, Thursdays through 
Sundays through November 16. 


small reproduction of Edvard Munch’s famous 


Scream hangs on the living-room wall in the 

Stage Company of Boston’s revival of. A Day in 
the Death of Joe Egg. And the picture’s soundless howl 
echoes the agony of ambivalence in Peter Nichols’s 1967 
black-comic problem play. Bri and Sheila, a young 
English couple of modest means, are the parents of a 
severely spastic 10-year-old daughter, Josephine, 
nicknamed Joe Egg. Since birth, Joe has been a near- 
vegetable in need of constant care, and nothing suggests 
she'll ever improve. By way of raising and tentatively 
probing the question of euthanasia, Nichols juxtaposes 
— rather too neatly — Bri’s cynical despair (“Every 
cloud has a jet-black lining”) and Sheila’s desperate 
optimism (“She's only one kind of a cripple; everybody’s 
damaged some way”). This rigid polarity, as if husband 
and wife were competing viewpoints within the same 
personality, makes for a stilted dialectic. 

But if the playwright doesn’t entirely avoid the 
simplistic counterpoint found in such mealy-mouthed 
sermons as Whose Life Is It, Anyway? and The Shadow 
Box, at least he injects some pith through the dissonant 
irony of black comedy. And his dramaturgy is 
audacious. During much of the first act, Bri and Sheila 
address the audience directly, banter pointedly with 
each other in the guise of talking to Joe, or perform 
vaudevillish routines detailing Joe’s history and their 


strenuous efforts t of love and 


daughter, but with Sheila retreating into fantasy and Bri 
feeling ignored, the strain is beginning to tell. Sheila 
distracts herself by performing in amateur theatricals; 
Bri, a teacher at a working-class grammar school, tries to 
keep up with his painting. Two of his canvases also 
adorn the walls of Edwin Chapin’s calculatedly 
nondescript setting, and in stark contrast to the Munch, 
Bri‘'s work as displayed here — cavalry-and-Indian 
motifs — is joky and amateurish. Unfortunately, the 
same qualities afflict the two lead performers through- 
out the first act, to the point that any pathos disappears 
and Nichols’s gallows humor is reduced to a string of 
sick jokes. 

Bob Knapp, as Bri, is especially relentless. From the 
moment he steps on stage to deliver the opening 
soliloquy (in which Bri rebukes his pupils — the 
audience — for trivial infractions), Knapp projects a 
manic, obstreperous energy at first irritating and 
ultimately numbing. In the couple’s oft-rehearsed 
routines, which have been instrumental over the years in 
preserving their sanity, Bri portrays various characters 
from Joe’s past — an incompetent obstetrician, an 
unfeeling specialist, a platitudinous vicar — while Sheila 
relives her own reluctant acceptance of her child’s grim 
prognosis. Joe, suitably unfocused and lolling when on 
stage in the 11-year-old person of Danielle Grenham, is 
represented in these skits by a cushion that gets tossed 
back and forth. Both Knapp and Rebecca Fasanello, as 
Sheila, push the parody too hard, and neither generates 
the undercurrent of desperation needed to charge the 
burlesques with poignancy. In their sexual/domestic 
byplay, Fasanello matches Knapp’s hyped-up posturing 
with fussy mannerisms pitched several degrees too 
frenetic. And though director Jim Williams has choreo- 
graphed some forced horsing-around to _ illustrate 
intimacy, it’s hard to imagine a decade-long relationship 
between this Bri and Sheila 





that skillfully. In depicting their relationship, Nichols 
relies on worn-out devices like tiffs over past lovers, 
even making Sheila resort to the stock reassurance, 
“You're the only one who gave me any pleasure.” And 
the tendency to caricature that dogs the first act 
positively hogs the second. Sheila returns home from a 
rehearsal with fellow thespians Freddie and Pam in tow, 


and while the two couples try to socialize (Bri suspects 


Freddie and Sheila of an affair), Bri’s stereotypically 
smothery mother arrives and proceeds to run a standard 
guilt trip on her daughter-in-law. Freddie, for his part, is 
a Shavian retread — a factory-owning socialist do- 
gooder who, standing for enlightened impersonality, 
advocates warehousing Joe in a modern hospital. Pam, 
his self-absorbed wife, wants none of this visit and takes 
every opportunity to imply she’s slumming; yet when, 
expecting something grotesque, she sees Joe for the first 
time, she is affected by the girl's attractiveness. Actress 
Caroline Crosby, up to this point a sharply etched, 
amusing bitch, makes Pam's discovery one of the 
production's few telling moments. 

Halfway through the second act, in a sudden 
confusion of entrances and exits worthy of Feydeau, the 
play’s long-simmering exposition finally erupts into 
plot. Bri, having joked convincingly about killing Joe, 
takes some half-hearted measures off stage that 
precipitate convulsions in the child, thus provoking the 
others to frantic life-saving maneuvers. Williams has 
staged this melee with admirable precision, creating a 
sense of controlled chaos that should be the show’s 
climax but whose impact is engulfed in the general 
turbulence. Finally, in the apparent .belief that some- 
thing rather than nothing ought to happen, Nichols has 
Bri decide to abandon ship. And by way of distracting us, 
perhaps, from the implausibility of this development, 
the playwright coats it in a manipulative irony: Bri, his 
suitcase packed, gets set to bolt just as Sheila, reacting to 
his distress, resolves to make some changes. She 
promises that the two of them will take a month's 
vacation from Joe every year, and she tantalizes him 
with sexual overtures — precisely the invitation Bri’s 
been panting for since the play began. Yet he walks out 
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Art 
The primacy of prints 


The message is the medium at the MFA 


by David Bonetti 


he show called “70s into 80s: Printmaking Now” 
: (at the MFA through February 8), curated by 
Clifford S. Ackley, the MFA’s curator of prints, 
drawings, and photographs, is a brilliant argument for 
printmaking as a primary medium in contemporary art. 
Let me at once admit to a prejudice against the print. 
During five years of working in a commercial art gallery 
I saw all art forms misused; none, however, suffered as 
much as the various print media. Reduced to the status 
of expensive reproduction, prints satisfy the demand for 
big-name artists when their work is unavailable (or too 
expensive). Some major artists have been only too eager 
to collaborate in such commercialization: Frank Stella, 
Robert Motherwell, Helen Frankenthaler, Richard 
Diebenkorn, and Andy Warhol have been among the 
most complicit in the reduction of their ideas into 
postcards. It’s easy to forget that these artists have also 
made fine prints that extend the range of their ideas. 
Contemporary printmaking is a minefield: you need a 
high level of connoisseurship to separate the cynical 
market product from the real art. This Ackley has 
achieved; even the work he’s chosen by Stella, 
Frankenthaler, and Diebenkorn makes a persuasive case 
for their importance in this medium. 

For most artists today printmaking is a secondary 
activity that is taken on only after success in the market 
guarantees sufficient interest in editioned work. Which 
means, ironically, that major prints are not made by 
artists who are primarily printmakers. The great prints of 
our time (of any time in the West — think of Rembrandt, 
Goya, Degas, and Picasso) are made by painters, 
sculptors, even performance artists. In a gallery talk 
Ackley pointed out that prints serve the same purpose 
they did in Vasari’s time, bringing news of activity to far- 
removed audiences, and that in this country, at least in 
Boston, the first word of the European Neo-Ex- 
pressionists — Kiefer, Baselitz, Chia, and Cucchi — was 
heard through print portfolios. Only later did we see 
their paintings and sculptures. 

The problem for an artist who customarily operates in 
another medium is to take ideas first articulated in his 
own medium and make them work in the various print 
media. In his untitled 1985 monotype, local artist Mario 
Kon translates his constructivist three-dimensional 
“drawing” (colored metal lines suspended before a 


Anselm Kiefer, Tomb of the Unknown Painter (1982) 


surface so that both lines and their shadows combine to 
produce the finished work) into two dimensions without 
losing the dynamism of his conception. And in his 
untitled 1985 monotype, Charles Arnoldi, whose 
sculptures of painted sticks are themselves translations 
of gesture painting, returns the concept to its original 
two dimensions. Frank Stella’s Talladega Five I (1982) is 
a‘rare success precisely because it doesn’t look as if it 
wanted to jump off the paper and transform itself into a 
relief. 

It's tempting for painters, who work in two 
dimensions to begin with, to make prints by merely 
turning out copies of what they’ve already painted — 
instead of assessing-the unique qualities of the print 
media and adjusting their ideas accordingly. But some 
resist. Roy Lichtenstein, for example, exploits the texture 
of the woodblock brilliantly in his Picture and Pitcher 
(1981); the result couldn't be anything but a woodcut 
print. Jennifer Bartlett, in her conceptual tour de force 
Graceland Mansion (1978-79), has produced five images 
of an iconic dwelling in five separate, 24-inch-square 
panels, each rendered in a different print technique 
(drypoint, aquatint, ‘print, woodcut, and litho- 
graph); the whole couldfatind as a primer. 

Because prints usually exist in edition, Ackley was 
able to put together a show -drawn largely from local 
collections that. comes close to his ideal survey of 


’ printmaking today — an achievement his colleagues in 


the painting department were unable to bring off in 
“Boston Collects.” Bartlett is a perfect example of the 
difference. Ted Stebbins and Judy Fox were able to come 
up with only one Bartlett painting in local collections — 
an over-the-sofa-scale work that hardly does justice to 
her often operatic ambitions; Ackley was able to locate 
Bartlett's two greatest accomplishments in printmaking 
— Graceland Mansion (an edition of 56) and the 1980 At 
Sea, Japan (an edition of 58) — and show them. And 
though locally there are no paintings at all by New York 
hotshots Julian Schnabel and David Salle, their prints 
are here. 
* ~ * 

Printmaking began to revive during the early 1960s, 

when Tanya Grosman opened her shop Universal 


Limited Art Editions (ULAE). Ackley notes in his -ex-” 


cellent catalogue essay “Observation on a Decade 


(1976-1986)” that the print’s regularly predicted declift® 
or death has been postponed by a younger generation — 
both American and European — that has expanded the 
concept of the print into the one-of-a-kind printed 
image, or the edition in which variations (a watercolor 
wash, say) produces one-of-a-kind images. The prints of 
the ‘60s and ‘70s were characterized by standardized, 
perfectly uniform editions; largely Pop in inspiration, 
the commercially based imagery of Warhol, Lichtens- 
tein, Oldenburg, Rauschenberg, and Johns did not 
conflict with the commercially oriented print workshops 
and the distribution system they set up. Indeed, the 
silkscreen, previously a despised commerical printing 
technique, came into its own during the ‘60s and ‘70s as 
a natural way to promulgate a standardized, de- 
mocratic, impersonal imagery. Classic prints were made 
during those decades, and Jasper Johns in particular 
emerged as a major printmaker; but as the art being 
made has changed, so have the prints. Today’s artist- 


- printmakers have a personal, expressive, eccentric im- 


agery, and they manipulate the printmaking processes 
so as to defy uniform editioning. The Europeans even 
bypass the shop and make their own prints. 

The result is satisfying, even exciting, to an eye 
sophisticated in contemporary art but may be u 
to the uninitiated. Where’s the equivalent of Robert 
Indiana’s Love, one of the most popular images of the 
era? And where's the slick, colorful imagery of photo- 
realism — the diners, the reflections in store windows, 
the salt and pepper shakers? Easy, populist images in 
the show, like the large Chuck Close head in handmade 
paper (1982), the exuberant Stella Talladega Five I, the 
beautiful Frankenthaler Essence Mulberry (1977 — per- 
haps her best print, perhaps her best work in any 
medium), the late-Pop Double Screwarch Bridge (1981) 
by the ever-witty Claes Oldenburg, and the romantic 
Michael Mazur Wakeby Night (1984), are overwhelmed 
by darker, brooding, hermetic works by Expressionist 
European and younger American artists. 

No print here makes a better case for the primacy of 
today’s printmaking than Anselm Kiefer’s collaged and 
hand-painted woodcut Tomb of the Unknown Painter 
(1982). At 68 by 93 inches it is huge — the scale of a 
painting, not a print. Kiefer is widely acknowledged as 
‘a major contemporary artist, one of the frankest and 
most forthright in his attempt to deal with the horrors 
of his national history. Tomb of the Unknown Painter, 
with its authoritarian, neo-classical architecture framed 
in a ponderous woodblock border, is an ironic exposé of 
the marginality and impotence of the creative artist in a 
fascist society, and of the three Kiefers currently on 
view in the MFA — one in “Boston Collects” and one, 
a recent addition to the permanent collection, in the 
Foster Gallery — it may well be the major statement. 

The recent work of the European printmakers here 
amounts to a show within a show. Certainly the 
evidence indicates that they have probed deeper into the 
origins of artmaking thar have their American contem- 


Continued on page 15 
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Books 


Sympathy for the Devil 


Michele Sindona’s financial inferno 


by Jeffrey Gantz 





Giving the Devil his due 


POWER ON EARTH: MICHELE SINDONA’S EX- 
PLOSIVE STORY, by Nick Tosches. Arbor House, 302 


pages, $18.95. 


f rock and roll is one medium through which 

modern myths (of Promethean rebels, say) are 

created, perhaps it’s not surprising that in the ‘80s a 
pop critic should find in the world of money another 
source of such legends. Certainly that’s one explanation 
of why Nick Tosches, whose best-known book is the 
Jerry Lee Lewis biography Hellfire, should have chosen 
to write about Sicilian financier Michele Sindona. Or 
maybe it’s an attraction to things infernal: the opening 
sentence of Power on Earth talks of wanting “to meet 
the Devil.” Meet Sindona, a man who in the late ‘60s and 
early ‘70s was the Vatican's chief financial adviser; a 
man whom many associated with the Mafia; a man who 
extended his empire to America only to see his Franklin 
National Bank, the 18th largest in the country, collapse 
under a $25 million debt; a man who, after being 
extradited to Italy to stand trial for the murder of the 
liquidator of his Italian banks, collapsed in his 
maximum-security prison cell, with traces of strychnine 
being found in his coffee cup. Meet the Devil? 

Early on, Tosches tells us that “from the presses of the 
United States, Great Britain, and Italy came sensational 
books about the entwined serpentine mysteries of the 
Vatican, Licio Gelli’s P-2 lodge, and the death of Roberto 
Calvi. At the heart of these lurid mysteries was always 
Michele Sindona .. .” Actually it was Gelli and Calvi and 
Archbishop Paul Marcinkus who were at the heart of 
these mysteries. Gelli was head of Propaganda Due (P2), 
a secret Masonic lodge that embraced high-ranking 
politicians, military leaders, clergy, businessmen, the 
press; it was a virtual shadow government, and it was 
suspected of plotting to overthrow democracy in Italy 
and set up a right-wing republic. Calvi, Sindona’s 
successor as Vatican adviser, was president of Milan's 
Banco Ambrosiano; in the spring of 1982, the Am- 
brosiano came up $1.4 billion short, and a few days later 
Calvi was found hanged from the understructure of 
London’s Blackfriars Bridge, in circumstances that 
remain unclear. Marcinkus was head of the Vatican 
Bank, which is rumored to have lost hundreds of 
millions in dealing with Sindona and Calvi. All three 
were more central to the scandals that rocked Italy 
during the late ‘70s and early ‘80s. Yet as persons, they're 
ordinary men. Michele Sindona, on the other hand, is 
the stuff myths are made of. 

And Tosches is determined to make them. The 
opening chapter of Power on Earth is entitled “The 
Three Beasts,” a not very veiled allusion to the leopard, 
the lion, and the wolf that block Dante's way in the first 
canto of Inferno. (Here they're the Church, the state, and 
the Mafia.) What's more, Tosches aspires to literary 
ascension himself, if not to Dante's level then at least to 
Leopardi’s. Here’s how Power on Earth begins: 

I had wanted to meet the Devil, and now here !| 
was, toward dark, alone on a bench in a piny garden 
in a place called Voghera. 

Where birds had swirled, lacing the dusk with 
song, there was now nothing: and there was no 
sound but that of the trees’ sullen sway. The rosy 
flush and blue of the Lombardy sky were gone now, 
too. In the distance, the shadowy tide of nightfall 
rippled like a timeless haunting through the Oltrepo 
hills. 

A lizard scudded up the statue of Garibaldi that 

Continued on page 16 





Dance 


The body politic 


by Lisa F. Hillyer 


nna Sokolow started out as a dancer with 
A Martha Graham and Graham's musician col- 

laborator, Louis Horst, before forming her own 
company in 1937. Although her works don’t all throw 
you to the edge of a precipice over which you see the 
monsters of urban life and international politics, those 
are her general concerns. Her company of 
dancers/actors is known as the Players’ Project and she 
brought it to the Jewish Community Center in Newton 
for a one-night engagement November 1. 

Steps of Silence, originally created in 1966 but revised 
in 1984, with music by Anatol Vieru and text by 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn, speaks most poignantly of 
Sokolow’s concerns. The material is derived from the 
experiences of political prisoners, but the dance tells not 
a story so much as the anguish of huddling together or 
trembling on cold ground, surrounded by wind-blown 
newspapers and knotted among words that flee the 
heart only to make the soul a captive. Sokolow keeps the 
vocabulary simple. The six dancers begin in an upstage 
line, hands spread on the curtain, their backs to the 
audience; you almost feel like a firing squad. They 
slowly turn and step toward you, hands shielding their 
eyes, fingers splayed. They stagger, side to side or front 
to. back, in irregular rhythms; then, as if for protection, 
the women sidestep behind the backs of their men. 
Everyone huddles together, clutching one another's 
bodies: But there is little comfort to be had. No matter 
what they can or will mean to one another, it will always 
be. framed by the barbed wire of their incarceration, by 
the distillation and intoxication of theirdreams — now 
and forever perhaps an altered state, never a reality. One 
of the women, Dian Dong, peers over the chained hands 


of the other prisoners, as if playing Red Rover, 
but she knows her bonds are resistance-proof, that this is 
no children’s game. Newspapers are blown (by an 
offstage fan) across the floor, and the dancers follow 
their tormented diagonal passage; this section 
emphasizes rootlessness, not to mention the cold, hard 
surface of the ground. Sokolow isn’t propagandizing 
here, or even trying to describe the physical hardships 
that political prisoners endure; she’s after the inner 
sweep of the crimeless criminal’s thoughts. 

In both Scenes from the Music of Charles Ives (1972) 
and Piano Preludes (1983), Sokolow uses similar 
configurations of dancers, interspersing the more 
emotive and facially expressive sections with the more 
technically danced ones. And the ideas are less focused 
than those in Steps. Scenes is a suite of four pieces: 
“Halloween,” “Central Park in the Dark,” “The Pond 
and the Cage,” and “Unanswered Question.” Masked 
for “Halloween,” five of the six company dancers form a 
pyramid or jog about rambunctiously, slapping their 
thighs and pumping their arms. In “Central Park” the 
dancers fuse like petals on the stem of a flower, slowly 
opening and closing, raising their arms, making small 
individual adjustments while retaining the sense of the 
unit. Jim May, bare-chested and sinuous, bends over and 
rises, bends sideways and straightens, in “The Pond and 
the Cage,” and the play of light over the hollows 
between his ribs and the convexities of his deltoids is 
mesmerizing. Slowly, several times, he brings his hand 
to his ear; you can imagine that he holds a conch shell 
and therefore has the ocean in the palm of his hand and 
resonating against his eardrums. In the last section, 
“Unanswered Question,” the dancers look to the 


heavens in hope of an answer, then fall to the earth, 
hands hovering about their faces, as if the question had 
been rhetorical or misguided. Sokolow seems to suggest 
that the answer is sandwiched between the human 
breast and the bosom of the earth, held there by a 
collective, psychic gravity. These scenes play like a 
collage that’s not been completed. You want more than 
the sketch Sokolow gives — better definition of 
foreground and background, or more continuity, a map 
by which to get from the first to the fourth scene. 

Piano Preludes (1983), with music by George 
Gershwin, is similarly constituted but alludes to its 
theme — the insularity of all human lives — with less 
emphasis. There's a party atmosphere to the piece, in 
which three couples are spiffed up. They dance as 
couples. The men have their turn, as a fraternity, to click 
their heels, ride the high of hitch kicks, and creep behind 
the wings to catch a glimpse of the ladies, who have their 
hen party, primping and preening, showing off their 
stuff. In a bluesy section each person, arms about an 
invisible partner (or perhaps a fantasy partner), dances 
alone. But they prefer flesh, though it may never be 
ideal, because they pose finally, together, in an upstage 
line, getting there two by two. You suspect they'll keep 
the world afloat the way Noah did. 

A Short Lecture and Demonstration on the Evolution 
of Ragtime (1953) is a gem, featuring Jim May and Lorry 
May with Stuart Smith. Smith reads index cards, 
describing how the quadrille dropped its handkerchief 
and picked up its skirt to become ragtime dancing. To 
the music of Jelly Roll Morton, dances in “the waltz 
strain” begin losing hold of that “howlin’ tiger’ in the 
music. The tiger roars through the shoulders, bringing 
down a shimmy, and pounces between the legs till they 
kick high and wide. From the “lame duck” waltz to a 
tango glide, May and May are remarkable actors whose 
faces are alluring, funny, uppity, sensual, engorged with 
laughter. Smith joins them for a final soft-shoe segment, 
and hands on one another's hips, they hoof it to the end 
of the lecture-demonstration. You're in the parlor of 
some society belle, about to join in the fun, take your silk 
dress in hand, wag your feathered cap, 2nd sling your 
beads around. 0 
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The star who stayed out in the cult 
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Music 





Growing up impatient 
Throwing Muses get there in a hurry 


by Joyce Millman 


hrowing Muses (4AD,, import), the first major- 

i label release from the Newport quartet, is easily 
the debut album of the year, a ferocious, inventive 

work that has no use for trends, clichés, or calculation. 
It's also a piquant coming-of-age record. Head Muse and 
songwriter Kristin Hersh, a philosophy major and the 
19-year-old mother of an infant son, leads playmates 
Tanya Donelly (guitar), Leslie Langston (bass), and 
David Narcizo (drums) out of the maze of adolescence 
and into the wilderness of adulthood, with fear, guilt, 
eroticism, and bleak humor as her compass points. This 
is a record that all college freshmen should receive along 
with their room keys ahd meal tickets, it’s such an 
enduring exploration of the depression, romanticism, 


loneliness, and exultation of a first brush with 
independence. Even if you're way past commencement, 
you'll recogriize familiar faces in the self-depreciating, 
self-pitying opening track, “Call Me” (“Here I am/What 
a loser/Waiting for years to go by”’): slobs gamely trying 
to get it together, outsiders turning rejection into a badge 
of honor. 

Throwing Muses’ sound is a jumble of sources pieced 
together with daring logic. You can hear Mission of 
Burma in their jarring, capricious tempo changes, the 
Slits in the way their impulsive bird squawks and lamb 
bleats defy repression, Sandy Denny in Hersh’s 
obsessive chronicling of romantic disappointment and 
degradation, Patti Smith in her raspy warble and 











graphically savage imagery. (And let's not exclude Poly 
Styrene, the Sex Pistols, the Velvet Underground, and 
the Dangerous Birds.) Throwing Muses are quirky all 
right, but rather than being cooler-than-thou devices to 
shut out the world, their quirks challenge listeners to 
keep pace, to break through. Although they’re difficult 
to categorize, Throwing Muses make the most plausible 
argument yet for folk punk — in the course of a single 
song, the hardcore-metallic churning of Hersh and 
Donelly will often melt into gorgeous finger-picked riffs, 
with Narcizo’s drumming trailing after their vocal 
whims like a dog chasing a butterfly and Langston’s bass 
lowering anchor amid the discord. And yet they avoid 
artiness; their mirthful, childlike impatience won't let 
them stay in the same groove long enough to become 
self-indulgent: like tots testing the limits of their 
destructiveness, they take profound joy in tearing their 
creations apart. 

Recognizing rough diamonds when he sees them 
producer Gil Norton limits himself to getting .more- 
assured takes of some of the songs that appeared on the 
barid’s 1985 cassette (which was produced by Lifeboat’s 
Gary Smith); a few shards of keyboard and a (very 
unobtrusive) studio guitarist are the album’s Only 
concessions to the’ big time. But Throwing Muses is big 
time. Spilling out scenes of confrontation and tenderness 

Continued on page 12 





Robyn Hitchcock presents 


by Jimmy Guterman 





performers, and catering.to an _ enclosed 

cognoscenti can be beneficial for a time. A relative 
handful of earnest-beyond-their-numbers fans en- 
courages a nascent star to grow along with them, 
expanding ambition and refining ctaft with the loyal 
legions following along. Unswerving proselytizers also 
help reinforce a performer's career choice long before 
the precious-metal awards roll by (ask R.E.M. or Bruce 
Springsteen). The problems start when the performer 
becomes satisfied with a cult that indulges his most 
obtuse predispositions, when he resists change (and 
audience - igh as much as possible, Yes, some acts are 
designed for cliques (as much as I love the Mekons, | 
must concede that their skewed country nihilism has 
little chance of attracting a major label); what's 
frustrating is seeing a performer on the verge of a likely 
commercial breakthrough sidestep it. Making accessible 
music is not synonymous with selling out: those who 
waltow in the mud of habitual cult acclaim do so because 
they are fearful of what success will do to their precious 
art, and because they doubt the intelligence and respect 
of a mass audience. Popular music without the largest 
possible audience is an unsupportable contradiction; 
though more listeners do not guarantee better music, 
refusing to try to attract a larger audience is cowardly. 
Why settle for hip safety? 

Singer, songwriter, and guitarist Robyn Hitchcock 
who’s no kid, confines himself in the straitjacket of 
comfortable cultdom. As leader/of the now defunct Soft 
Boys, a pop-psychedelic, punk-inspired British combo 
that also included Kimberley Rew (currently in Katrina 
and the Waves), Hitchcock snarled about devastation 
and dissolution as if they were his private provenance: 
the band’s magnum opus, “I Wanna Destroy You” (from 
1980's Underwater Moonlight), is his idea of a love song. 
The Soft Boys were a/cult band (Waves drummer Alex 
Cooper refers to it aS ‘“a band very famous for having 
sold not one recor”), but they never intended to be 
one. (Those who find a Robyn Hitchcock/Soft Boys and 
Alex Chilton/Big Star parallel are on the right track.) 
When they coffapsed in 1981 and Hitchcock started a 
solo career (¥sually supported by a polite band, the 
Egyptians, that he constructed around ex-Soft Boys), 
either he mfistook his old group’s lack of commercial 
acclaim aga sign that his music was anathema to the 
masses, or he grew bitter and decided that he and his 
cohort were the only people worth being entertained. 

, Continued on page 12 
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Three Johns 


on the spot 
Trying to tak 
The World = Storm 


by Howard Hampton 


elcome to The World by Storm (Abstract, 
W import), by the Three Johns, your basic all- 

points scorn done up with more hooks than an 
abattoir. The split-thumbnail sketch of “King Car” could 
be describing their music: “And this fantastic, com- 
fortable/Purring machine erupts into/Discord, erupts 
into violence.” Amen — praise the bored and pass the 
retribution. The record’s unstinting leftist politics and 
angular rhythms suggest postpunk mensches (and 
menschettes) Gang of Four and the Au Pairs. But The 
World by Storm achieves a grander, spikier dissonance. 
The Three Johns call up echoes of an Elysian past to 
suggest the dislocations of the t no less than the 
Band once did. Except that the past haunting these wary 
Brits is David Bowie, Mott the Hoople, Iggy Pop, early 
Clash — the dream of shaking the world, shaming it, 
mattering to it. 

Guitarists John Hyatt and Jon Langford (the same 
Langford who fronts everyone’s favorite give-‘em- 
enough-rope country-swing outfit, the Mekons) jostle 
fot footing; John Brennan's bass moves against the grain 
of this commotion with rubbery counterbeats. A drum 
machine jerks, thumps, flexes: it’s a severed limb whose 
nerves keep it hopping across the asphalt. The voices of 
Langford and Hyatt prowl the wreckage, circling each 
other like coroners sizing up potential clients. Langford 
sings the high, anxious parts; Hyatt adopts a caustic 
monotone. Self-expression diffuses within these per- 
formances; what's left is the will to have a self to express. 
The weight of unheard voices shapes what these men 
project, pushes them beyond the first person. They 
embody class struggle in its simplest form: humor, 
courage and contempt enable you to brace yourself 
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Blindly reaching toward freedom 


against subjugation. Those qualities, Walter Benjamin 
wrote, “have retroactive force and will constantly call in 
question every victory, past and present, of the rulers.” 
That is what Langford and Hyatt’s rambunctious voices 
suggest: the wails of people blindly reaching across a 
void toward freedom. 

On the Three Johns’ first LP, 1985’s Atom Drum Bop, 
an inchoate version of their struggle pokes up its ugly 
little head. “Pop music,” yelps Jon Langford, “is an 
ideological product.” Beyond establishing that, Atom 
Drum Bop pins down few specifics — self-deconstruct- 
ing blues in “The Devil's Music,” JFK-baiting in ‘Dr. 
Freedom,” scarred sentimentality in “No Place.” The 
two singles that followed, “Death of the European” and 
“Brainbox,” refined this ambush of rock-culture men- 
dacity. “Brainbox” is a romping punk chant-along that 


Cellars by starlight 
Right on Moving Targets 


‘by Sally Cragin 

ike the sea-shell middens behind the clam shacks 
L in their native Ipswich, Moving Targets have their 

own random razor edges. Few would have 
thought that the embers of hardcore had enough spark 
left to ignite an album worthy of the title Burning in 
Water (Taang). But this thrash trio have indeed caught 
fire, and they realize that a hardcore band commuting to 
Boston is no longer bringing coals to Newcastle. With 
both the weather and the mood of Boston bands getting 
a bit frigid, the Targets’ amalgam of song imperatives 


(“Let Me. Know Why,” “Always Calling,” “Coming 
Home”) and textured speed rock is one hedge against 
the big chill. Guitarist/vocalist Ken Chambers, bassist 
Pat Leonard (replaced by Chuck Freeman since the 
album was recorded), and drummer Pat Brady are all 
under 25, and they have been gigging together for 
almost four years. Live, they're an unstable proposition, 
one moment powered by can-Hiisker-Dii aggression, 
the next sliding into automaton cacophony. On the 
album, however,:they_offer an instrumental cohesion 
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asks the musical question “How high do we rate in the 
stakes of sedation?” A suicide leap from the Top of the 
Pops, it has the free-fall wit of a Roadrunner cartoon and 
the fractured, hallucination politics of an acid flashback. 
Thornier still is “Death of the European” (which appears 
abridged on The World by Storm). Brennan's bass clears 
a field for a guitar free-for-all (one states the fetching 
melody, the other bites a chunk out of it and chews it 
like a piece of fresh meat), voices enter to try to snatch a 
moment of lucidity from suffocated thoughts. We hear 
12-year-old Tracie diffidently recite her history lesson, 
and a bureaucrat turned into an anxious tape loop 
wondering, “Who am | working for?” The East/West 
border provides the backdrop, American Forces Radio 
the muzak. By the time the song has shuddered to a halt, 

Continued on page 12 


that borders on nuclear bonding. That tautness helped 
draw local engineering savant Lou Giordano into their 
sight lines (he produced Burning in Water, and he 
adjusts the board at the band’s gigs); the Targets benefit 
from his knowledge as road soundman with the 
Hiiskers, and he makes them tighten up their crash-and- 
quiver technique. With Giordano, the Targets are on an 
enviable launching pad if they can continue to fine-tune 
their set and survive necessary years on the national club 
merry-go-round. 

Burning in Water's tour-de-force field is “Faith,” 
which has more to do with self-preservation than 
spiritual hesitation. Chambers’s skittish guitar. chords 
tingle with jubilation — he leaves the melody to 
Leonard, whose sprinting licks match Brady's marathon 
rolls. “Faith” sharks along at such high revs, you don’t 
mind that the lyrics don’t add up: “It’s the law man/You 
gotta understand/You think about the symptoms too 
much/Never underestimate a single opportunity.” 

Continued an page 12 
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WBCN’S MOST PLAYED SONGS 





LAST THIS 
WEEK WEEK 


TITLE ARTIST 





1 1 What About Love? ‘TIL TUESDAY 
3 2 Amanda BOSTON 
5 3 Take Me Home Tonight EDDIE MONEY 
7 4 Don't Get Me Wrong PRETENDERS 
8 5 Don't Stand So Close To Me '86 THE POLICE 
9 6 To Be A Lover BILLY IDOL 
10 7 Land of Confusion GENESIS 
= 8 Miami BOB SEGER & THE SILVER BULLET 
12 9 Good Music JETT. 
& THE BLACKHEAATS © © 
4 10 Freedom Overspill STEVE WINWOOD : 
15 11 Dance * RATP 
16 12 You Give Love A Bad Namé ~ BONJOVI 
20 13 Cry For Love IGGY POP 
7 14 Somebody's Out There 
18 15 Heartache GENE LOVES JEZEBEL 
19 16 Graceland PAUL SIMON 
21 17 Stay the Night BENJAMIN ORR 
22 18 5150 VAN HALEN 
~ 19 It's in the Way You Use It ERIC CLAPTON 
24 20 Welcome to the Boomtown DAVID & DAVID 
25 21 Walk Like An Egyptian 
27 22 in the Weather 
29 23 Keep Your Hands to Yourself GEORGIA SATELLITES 
Ki) 24 It's Not You, it's Not Me 
26 35 19th Nervous Breakdown JASON & THE SCORCHERS 
28 26 Not Looking Back THE LYRES 
K} 27 C'mon Every Beatbox BIG AUDIO DYNAMITE 
32 28 Behind the Wall of Sleep THE 
33 29 Puzzlin' Evidence TALKING HEADS 
34 x” | Want to Make STEVE MILLER BAND 
the World Tum Around 
38 31 Who Owns This Place? DON HENLEY 
35 32 Too Much or Nothing 
_ 3 Superstition STEVIE RAY VAUGHAN & DOUBLE 
6 34 Fame and Fortune BAD COMPANY 
39 35 Shelter LONE JUSTICE 
40 % Smoking Gun ROBER CRAY 
37 37 Teenage Frankenstein ALICE COOPER 
_ 38 True to You RIC OCASEK 
- 39 REM. 
= 4” A Million Things THE LUCY SHOW 
WBCN’S MOST PLAYEDLOCAL MUSIC 
| Think She Likes Me TREAT HER RIGHT 
2 Green THROWING MUSES 
3 Hollywood CHAIN LINK FENCE 
BOSTON’S MOST PURCHASED ALBUMS 
1 1 Third Stage BOSTON 
4 2 Slippery When Wet BON JOVI 
3 3 Break Every Rule TINA TURNER 
5 4 True Stories TALKING HEADS 
6 5 Fore! HUEY LEWIS & THE NEWS 
~ 6 Smile BILLY IDOL 
12 7 True Blue . 
7 8 True Colors CYNDI LAUPER | 
8 9 Graceland PAUL SIMON 
9 10 Weicome Home ‘TIL TUESDAY 
2 1 ; Somewhere in Time IRON MAIDEN 
13 12 The Bridge BILLY JOEL 
11 13 Back in the High Lite STEVE WINWOOD 
- 4 THE PRETENDERS 
10 5 Dancing on the Ceiling LIONEL RICHIE 
6 . Blah Biah Blah a> Aan 
= 1 Especially for You 
14 18 Rapture ANITA BAKER 
17 19 So PETER GABRIEL 
15 20 Life's Rich Pageant REM. 
BIG MATTRESS SONG OF THE WEEK: 
Too Much or Nothing GENERAL PUBLIC LAS. 


WITH A BULLET 


in the era Thriller, even before . was 

considered one of the most hotbeds of punk ee ae eee 

generation of angry — a Promptly or have improved 
Gays on record. though they were often riot 


blues and R&B- touches that supposedly tainted thy Eaters old material is still in evidence 
but now, ina in which most loud newcomers have lost ail traces of the biues, the whiff of 
anachronism dist this — it's rootsy, you know. Catalodo works up fine looy Pop. 


orthodoxy, he never leaves you snoring. Miscaiculation: a 
cover of Bob Dylan's “The Times They Are a-Changin’’’ that treats it as a barroom brawier. 
Might have been a blessed thought if it had been released in 1978, when you could argue that 
heads were about to roll, but today it merely sugg wishful thinking 
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Platitudes passing in the night 





JOANJETT: ' 
NOTJUSTABAD — 
REPUTATION NOW 





she climbed back from her post-Runaways 

exile at the dawn of this decade. Merging 
the hummable with the harsh, she fashioned a 
classicist-but-not-retro, garage-and-glam-inspired 
hard bubblegum that sounded trashier, more 
aggressive, and more tuneful than the disco- 
derived delirium and remnants of rococo rock that 
were clouding the airwaves. She plated “Wooly 
Bully” and “Starfucker” and “Little Drummer 
Boy” in chromium; she wrote and shouted witty, 
defiant lyrics about enjoying her bad reputation 
and smiling faces telling lies and a ménage 4 trois 
and a “scumbag.” And she was a she, a pioneer 
woman for the type of music she made. 

Although Jett’s first two ‘LPs were ‘spirited, 
number three (called Album before John Lydon 
turned the idea into a gimmick worthy of Kim 
Fowley) had the fattesi hooks, the friendliest 
melodies, the most knowing songwriting. Follow- 
ing the surprise blockbuster J Love Rock ‘n Roll 
(the title track of which could turn out to to be the 
hardest-rocking number-one single of the ‘80s), 
Album should have settled Jett at the top of the 
charts, but it didn’t. When she returned in 1984 
with Glorious Results of a Misspent Youth, a slick 
guitar-wank job aimed at a Ratt/Criie shag-metal 
fandom that didn’t go for it, she sounded fatigued 
and scattered. 

The sleeve of Jett’s overwrought new Good 
Music (CBS/Blackheart) lists six producers, 31 
musicians, and 107 “friends and supporters” — so 
much for back-to-basics. Strangely enough, 
though, the three cuts that list at, least three 
producers each are the only ones that capture any 
of.her past irreverence. Like Album’s rendition of 
‘Sly, Stone’s. “Everyday People,” the hip-hop 
exercise “Black Leather’is too stiff to deliver more 
than stoopid-fresh kicks, but it’s got the record’s 
heartiest fuzztone riff (sttaight off King of Rock) 
and its most ‘explicitly rolesdefying lyric’ (‘My 
friends thought I was a little angel/I couldn't help 
it if I felt like a beast’). Likewise, though the arena 
bombast of “If Ya Want My Luv” is unconven- 
tional enough to be mildly amusing, its horn parts 
sound silly. And if covering Jimi Hendrix's “You 
Got Me Floatin’ ” is a shrewd move in the funk- 
metal crossover era, still, it simply makes me reach 
for Axis: Bold as/Love. Linked by their distortion 
and hollow drum sound, the Hendrix remake, the 
rap, and “If Ya Want My Luv” might have made 
for an inviting-if-flawed EP. On Good Music, they 
are the only on-target shots in the dark. 

Perhaps realizing that tunes about driving 
around with great rock and roll on the radio are 
belied by the bland Top 40 available now, Jett is 
content to read the. words to “Roadrunner” 
(Jonathan Richman’s only nonthumbsucker) and 
“Fun Fun Fun” (complete with background Beach 
Boys harmonies, evidence that she is probably a 
David Lee Roth fan). And to ensure that we have 
some new numbers to cruise the back streets with, 
she gives us a pile of AOR slop loaded with half- 
cocked-rock guitar fills, ornate keyboard frills, 
self-important vocal echoes, undecided betwixt- 
Toto-and-Survivor tempo shifts, and the usual 
ponderous platitudes about lonely cities and 
suffering lovers and unsatisfied libidos and “ships 
passin’ through the night.” 

But before she does any of this, she delivers the 
nearly six-minute title-track single with heavy- 
handed references to “Pipeline” and “Who. Do 
You Love” and “Walk on the Wild Side,” with the 


Y ou had to consider Joan Jett a heroine when 

























Blackhearts doo-wopping and Darlene Love 
squawking out histrionic gospel, and with corpor- 
ate-pop drumbeats and U2 chimes. Our former 
heroine croons the following: “Everyone that I can 
see/Is gettin’ right in tow/Changin’ songs to get on 
the radio/Now, there are things that I believe 
in/I’d never sell my soul.” Bullshit, Joan. More 
deceitful words were never sung. 

— Chuck Eddy 


JOE LOUIS WALKER: 
HIGH RIDER 


ver the years, persistent claims that a 
O blues renaissance is at hand have sunk to 
the credibility of the little boy who cried 
howling wolf. Recently, though, a groundswell of 
blues upstarts has found a home on California’s 
High Tone label. Exhibit A is Robert Cray, who 
parlayed being young and gifted, black and 
bluesy, into a ticket to a major label (Polygram), 
some European chart success, and the kind of 
patronage by established forebears (both first- 
generation maestro Albert King and second- 
generation idol Eric Clapton have covered Cray’s 
“Phone Booth”) that signals coronation as the 
bluesman for this generation. But Joe Louis 
Walker's Dark Is the Night (High Tone) indicates 
that Cray doesn’t have the talented-young- 
bluesman field entirely to himself. 

Walker recalls Cray in several ways — his spiky 
Strat lead-guitar sound, vocals rooted in soul and 
gospel models as much as in blues, and a 
repertoire mixing blues, soul, and funk motifs; but 
this grainy manner hews closer to traditional 
forms. Cray specializes in seductively moody, 3 
a.m. blues; Walker is the midnight rambler 
stalking the boogie wonderland, where blues is 
dance music intended to make us jump, jive, and 
harmonize. Two tunes here venture on to Cray’s 
more sophisticated turf — no surprise, since both 
were written by coproducer and High Tone in- 
house songwriter Dennis Walker — and Joe Louis 
handles these out-of-character excursions with 
panache. “Dark Is the Night” melds a restrained, 
pop-style arrangement with incisive imagery that 
expresses the postultimatum desolation of a man 
who challenged his lover to make a choice and 
lost. Walker's bone-weary vocal on “Brother Go 
Ahead and Take Her” is filled with the resignation 
of a man worn out from loving an unfaithful 
woman; and the band pumps out a subdued but 
insistent riff colored by Kevin Zuffi’s haunting 
organ fills. 

Walker's reliance on familiar song themes 
leaves much of the first side pressing the right feel- 
good buttons but remaining workmanlike. The 
flip fares better, as “Fuss and Fight” delves into 
marital discord over funkybutt soul riffing and the 
venerable alimony blues of “Gettin’ Even” rides a 
lightly textured Diddley beat. But Walker saves his 
finest performance for “Ridin’ High,” a bringing- 
it-all-back-home road song built around hoarse 
vocal exhortations and a tumbling, up-and-down 
riff that would be the perfect car radio comple- 
ment to some late-night motorvating. “Ridin’ 
High” is one of the few Walker tracks that doesn’t 
suffer from the thin, airwaves-conscious produc- 
tion, which eviscerates the gut punch supplied by 
bedrock bassist Henry Oden and reliable drum- 
mer Steve Griffin. Dark Is the Night has a feisty 
delivery and enough lyrical kinks to save Walker 
from being just another 12-bar cliché-slinger; the 
test will be his ability to sustain this vitality within 
the confines of straight blues or develop new 
forms that will open up the tradition. 

~~ Don Snowden 
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Professional Audio & Musical Instruments 


COME VISIT 
LASALLE AUDIO 
SYSTEMS 


Gigantic new top floor 
showroom at 1116 Boylston 


Street 
— recorders, consoles, signal’ 
processors, synchronizers, MIDI 
equipment, monitors, etc. all 
ready to try 
— Simply the best in New 
England 
— At discount prices 
























4116 BOYLSTON STREET, 
BOSTON, MA 02215 
(617) 536-2030 
(800) 533-3388 
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Hitchcock 


Continued from page 8 


Not surprisingly, his live shows (most recently at a. 


nearly sold-out Paradise on November 2) present him as 
inscrutable prophet, singing over his fans rather than 
urging them on. He looks out the side of his eyes when 
he must acknowledge the crowd, not straight on, pupil 
to pupil (it’s more like master to pupil). Backed at the 
Paradise by bassist Andy Metcalfe and drummer Morris 
Windsor, Hitchcock concentrated on newer material, 
though doing so merely confirmed that his best work 
was years ago with the Soft Boys. 

Little of this would matter were he not a songwriter 
whose barbed, witty pop tunes (titles like “My Wife and 
My Dead Wife” and “The Man with the Lightbulb 
Head” suggest both the breadth and weirdness of his 
songs) didn’t boast hooks strong enough to haul in a 
whale. His voice, a wan approximation of David Bowie 
in his “The Laughing Gnome” period (which is to say 
that his vocals are not. just thin but dangerously 
anorectic), rests atop the songs, commenting on them as 
much as reciting them. Hitchcock uses his unpretty 
singing as a thoughtful songwriting and performance 
tool: instead of hiding his lack of range behind a wall of 
echo and chorus effects, he lets loose his terse melodies 
and builds the songs around them; he wears his singing 
inadequacies like a perverse badge. This much talent 
should yield first-rate albums (as it did on last year’s 
loopy and acerbic Fegmania!), and Hitchcock has been 
hailed by his acolytes as an inheritor of the mantle of 
Syd Barrett (Pink Floyd's original leader and an early 
acid casualty) who replaces Barrett's self-lacerating 
fixations with sly humor. Fans and critics compare him 
favorably with ex-bandmate Rew, even suggesting that 
his failure (or inability) to write as simply and directly as 
Rew makes him an heroic striver and Rew a fink. But the 
basis for such judgments is vague at best, feeding into 
and maintaining Hitchcock’s primping obscurity. Like 
most uncritical coteries, his proclaims, “He’s ours and 
we're not going to let him get away.” 

The first 40-odd seconds of “If You Were a Priest,” the 

sprightly leadoff to his sixth solo LP, Element of Light 
(Relativity), imply that Hitchcock has finally resolved to 
outflank his protective followers: it is the most joyous, 
unencumbered music he has ever allowed himself. 
Nailed to a wall of jangling guitars that could make 
Byrd-man Roger McGuinn (let alone R.E.M.’s Peter 
Buck) envious, he links warped redemption with 
untempered devotion and makes the key line of the 
chorus — “I’ve thrown a lot of time away to be with 
you” — sound more openly loving than whiny or 
boastful. But then, as if realizing what he has done, he 
falls back into his old vices, Senseless keyboard noodles 
pop up like pimples in the mix, the joke is extended for 
at least a verse longer than it can sustain, and the hook 
carelessly dissolves into free-form passages. This 
shrugging-off occurs over and over on Element of Light: 
Hitchcock will latch onto a provocative idea, highlight 
its weirdness, then discard it. “Winchester” boasts 
winning, wistful harmonies that suggest some English 
pastoral version of California dreaming, but Hitchcock 
hasn't bothered to write a coherent narrative for the 
harmonies to support. More successful is “Somewhere 
Apart,” on which he drops the Bowie voice and for once 
wraps himself in echo that suggests John Lennon singing 
“Remember,” right down to the song’s taut, Spectorized 
rhythms. 

The two songs that end side one of Element of Light, 
“Ted, Woody and Junior” and “The President,” are so 
unspecific (which is more infuriating in the second, 
ostensibly political commentary) that their random one- 
liners undermine the moody sinuousness. “Raymond 
Chandler Evening” is an intriguing title in search of a 
song; the number offers snippets, bits and pieces of 
muzzy, late-night atmosphere that amount to a 
catalogue of noir references instead of the everyday- 
outsider parable the title promises. More rounded is 
“Lady Waters and the Hooded One,” an agile, detailed 
exploration of one of Hitchcock’s recurrent obsessions, 
gothic morbidity, that makes such pretensions bearable, 
if only for a mini-epic album finale. More than half the 
songs on Element of Light contain the elements of 
successful pop — with pruning, “If You Were a Priest” 
wouldn't sound out of place on the more adventurous 
AOR outlets; and yet every one backs off at some crucial 
point. It’s a toss-up as to whether Hitchcock is unwilling 
or unable to attempt the leap (most likely it’s a 
combination), but if this is what living with a cult is like, 
it’s time to send Hitchcock to a deprogrammer. Oo 


Throwing Muses 


Continued from page 8 

in her untamed monologues, busting up and biting off 
syllables as if language were inadequate to express her 
splendid rage. Hersh is rock’s most provocative female 
voice since Chrissie Hynde. She portrays timeless 
predicaments — “Rabbits Dying” twirls a kaleidoscope 
of responses to pregnancy, moving from a morose, 
clinical, curious dirge to a euphoric hillbilly-jug-band 
stomp. And she articulates ageless heartaches, like being 
dumped for another girl — in the chorus of “Stand Up,” 
she reduces the exquisitely pained verses (“I’m:straining 
my broken neck/And walking fast/Look at my 
glasses/Then look at her shoes”) to a guttural telegram 
in which the rejected becomes the _ rejector 
(“Face/way/shoes/jealous/Fuck you/Stand up!”). And 
though Donelly’s “Green” starts out with Hersh sending 
an imaginary kiss-off to a lover who she knows is bad 





for her, soon, in the throes of the pacing-the-floor 

_ circular guitar riff, she admits to the attractiveness of 
martyrdom — “I wear your clothes like armor/I love 
your face like God/So you're in love and I'm indebted 
always.” Throwing Muses warn that love is a dangerous 
territory; you could lose yourself out there. 

Some of the album's most harrowing passages occur 
when Hersh’s insularity is invaded, when she finds that 
she can’t sever the connections between herself and 
society or bend the truth to accommodate her desires. In 


- the roiling “America (She Can't Say No),” she views her 


torpor as part of a national epidemic; in the crashing 
wind-up of “Vicky’s Box,” suffocating images — her 
refusal to face the end of an affair, a homosexual’s denial 
of his sexuality — are blown apart by her horrific 
screams of enlightenment (“Home is where the heart 
lies, the heart lies”). The album’s standout cut, the 
shattering “Hate My Way,” begins as a joke; over a 
riotously pompous heavy-metal lurch, Hersh picks up 
on that old Sara Lee axiom that everybody doesn’t like 
something and runs down a shopping list of peeves (“I 
could be a sad lover and hate death/I could be a neuro 
and hate sweat”) both desperate and wacked out. But 
the lurch dissolves into a ghostly, martial-drummed 
waltz as she realizes that if everyone has the capacity for 
hate, everyone also has the capacity for evil on the order 
of the Providence baby killing or the McDonald's 
massacre: “I have a gun in my head/I'm invisible/Jerri 
Ann was confused/And Mr. Huberty had a gun in his 
head/So I sat up late in the morning and asked 
myself/How do they kill children/And why do I want to 
die?’ The double-edged complexity of human behavior 
is echoed in the placid final track, “Delicate Cutters” 
(nothing but strummed acoustic guitars, tom-toms, and 
Hersh’s least-twisted singing), with a parting vision of 
Hersh standing before a row of doors that multiply with 
each one she opens. It's appropriate that Throwing 
Muses’ journey through a dreamscape of self-discovery 
should end at a forked road. 0 





Paul O'Halloran: “He had so much fun...” 


Cellars 


Continued from page 9 

Maybe the gabble is just hardcore-kid contrariness — if 
the riff rips, no one cares what you're saying, and what 
do words matter when Chambers can splice in a 
midsong guitar solo that’s so wiry it could have been 
yanked through a diamond tool die? The excesses of 
inarticulation are subsumed in the crackle of practiced 
feedback. Sometimes the Targets sacrifice their chord 
charts for the sake of moody vocals, as on the final track, 
“Coming Home.” This lifts off with bassist Pat Leonard 
double-skipping his notes, but Chambers throws cold 
water on him by saturating the lyrics with dejection. 
“There was something that passed me by/How will I 
know, were you ever sure?/Cause you looked me in the 
eye/Am I ever coming home anymore,” he howls, his 
voice a tangle of rage and frustration. Still, Brady and 
Leonard are self-sufficient, unmindful of everything but 
the rhythm of the repeated “Coming home” phrase. And 
Chambers can emphasize his own points on guitar, with 
a susurration of chords flicked from the high E-string 
down. 

For all the shortcomings of Burning in Water — 
unfinished meditations, songs that revolve around 
similar axes — it’s still easy to prefer Moving Targets, 
with their sass and hit-or-miss promise, to the fully 
grown excesses of their posthardcofe colleagues (many 
of whom are also on Taang). Beermeisters Gang Green 
can court the Ozzy Osbourne audience and hope that 
their lampooning goes national; turgid Kilslug nurture 
both negativity and lassitude; the merry Oysters are torn 
by internal dissent. Out in Ipswich, Moving Targets are 
removed from the night-to-night vicissitudes of club life 
— which gives them a reason to stay at home and a 
reason to try and get out. But as long as they let 
Giordano encourage them (which he will — this is a man 
who ushered the mischievous Christmas through the 
studio procedure), they'll hit the bull’s eye, every time. 
(You can order Taang records by writing to Box 51, 
Auburndale 02166, or calling 965-5673.) 

* * * 

Paul O'Halloran, the Dogmatics’ bass player (and the 
twin brother of guitarist Peter) was killed in the early 
afternoon of October 24. O’Halloran was going to his 


_ patents house Kington 


ry 2 seid, 
parents’ house in to pick up his motorcycle, 
had offered him a lift on 
his own bike. But on Route 3 a tire blew out, and the two 
swerved into an truck. O’Halloran, 26, was 
buried with his favorite Fender Telecaster, and he leaves 
behind several other basses, a scooter, and dozens of 
disconsolate friends, who convened in Kingston two 
weekends ago to remember him. “We stayed up all 
night, and played guitar on the beach,” Dogmatics 
singer/guitarist Jerry Lehane explains. “We built a 
bonfire and talked about Paul. Richie Parsons sang, and 
all the kids from the house came down. It was 
something that I think he would have wanted us to do.” 

When the Dogmatics played out, Paul and Peter 
usually stood on either side of Lehane, like a pair of 
feisty bulldogs making faces at each other as they 
decided what to do with the terrier between them. They 
often settled for trying to crack him up, while behind 
them drummer Tommy Long bird-dogged their moves 
with a tight-lipped smirk. Although Lehane sang most of 
the songs, Paul got to solo’on “MTV-OD.” Along with 
the band’s Christopher Durang-like “Sister Serena,” 
“MTV-OD” was a merciless biography, this time of a kid 
who’s so inspired by music videos that he learns to play 
rock-and-roll guitar and then, just as unexpectedly, 
subsides back into couch-potatohood. “His mom bought 
him a flanger/And she bought him a Hondo II/She 
bought him a Peavey Backstage amp/For some heavy 
metal use,” Paul growled, his eyes narrowing to slits. 
The voice was always the surprise — you expected a 
bark (Dog-matics) from that rubber mug, but the gravel 
gargle and the clipped Southie accent tinged his every 
utterance with boyish irony. “When we were playing, he 
could just go into the audience and make friends — 
during the show,” Lehane mourns. “He had so much 
fun. All he wanted to do was ride his bike and play rock 
and roll.” 

a * * 

ODDS & ENDS. Congratulations to Gang Green’s Chris 
Doherty, who marched down the aisle with flight 
attendant Karen Hammond on October 20, after a 
whirlwind five-week courtship. On November 8, we can 
march to Fetchin’ Bones at T.T.’s, or to the Time Beings, 
the Bags, and the Vipers at Greenstreet Station 
(522-0792), or to the Nervous Eaters at the Channel ... 
On the 10th, Suzanne Vega is at Berklee... . On the 11th, 
Iggy Pop has his Veterans Day at the Metro, and the 
Boogey Men are at Greenstreet ... On the 12th, an Elvis 
imitator called Golden Joe Baker bopcats it at Green- 
street ...On the 13th, Allison D. is at Greenstreet .. . On 
the 14th, Ray Mason, Circle Sky, and the Incredible 
Casuals are at Greenstreet .. . On the 15th, the Kessels, 
the Stingers, and the Zulus are at Greenstreet and Gang 
Green are at the Channel . . . On the 15th, Push Push are 
at the Tam ... On the 16th, Magnus hosts Lecco’s 
Lemma Live rap party at Greenstreet from 2 to 5. 
RIP: Moses Asch and Sippie Wallace. Oo 


Three Johns 


Continued from page 9 

it’s apparent everyone is in the employ of a certain 
“George Washington,” with the myth made into money 
and the money reinvested in thought control. Years ago, 
Iggy Stooge sang exultantly, “Dance to the beat of the 
living dead.” “Death of the European” tells what 
happens when the flesh you pay to eat turns out to be 
your own. 

The title cut of The World by Storm cooly explains, “In 
the hearts of the passing crowd/Fruits of death are 
passed around.” Those lines aren't poetry or reporting 
but a message smuggled out of occupied territory — and 
the occupation is internal. The Three Johns describe the 
little oblivions we use to shelter ourselves against the 
larger indifference of the times. They bear witness to 
splinters of privacy: the comfort of asocial drinking, the 
solidarity of bitter regret. Let’s take a sea cruise on “The 
Ship That Died of Shame.” Stowaways in a creaky vessel 
contemplate their lot while a lilting melody carries them 
straight onto the rocks. Wan and abject, a voice wriggles 
free to relate some last thoughts. Memories that may 
have been or never were float by, the taste of gin and 
broken glass warms a drowning man. But in place of a 
death rattle, the gurgle we hear is a defiant chuckle. 
“We'll talk of mortal sin,” a doomed Langford croons, 
“and all the fun you've had.” Beaten and broken but 
with a song in his heart, the menial discovers 
independence in ridicule. 

“Atom Drum Bop” makes its belated appearance on 
The World by Storm — it's the arms race seen from 
directly under the rocket’'s red glare. A jumpy, synth- 
dance groove seduces you and Hyatt’s suave diction 
throws scalding jibes in your face. “Welcome to the land 
of disregard,” Hyatt snickers at us future mutants (or 
worse). In “Atom Drum Bop,” the .authorities (always 
speaking in “the voice of the expert’) orchestrate a sham 
consensus with the mindless insistence and reassuring 
imagery of a schlock hit. “Will you dance,” Hyatt 
solicitiously queries, a decision that’s been made for us 
by the DJ in his lead-lined control booth. 

Unfulfilled, we cast our eyes about for a savior or a sex 
object, some beautiful, powerful antidote to our sense of 
grubby helplessness. Shades of Bo Diddley (“Road- 
runner”) and Marc Bolan (“Jeepster”’), here she comes 
now in “King Car.” “Is it everything that you want,” the 
song asks — yeah, yeah, yeah. “Is it everything that you 
feel?” — please, please, please. “Do you really want to 
undress her” — love me, you gorgeous thing — 
“twentieth-century automobile?” This  coruscating 
savagery skips the car-as-metaphor (for freedom, desire, 

Continued on page 13 
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Three Johns 


Continued from page 12 
prosperity) of everything but the seats and steering 
wheel. 

The World by Storm revels in audacity, inviting you to 
be swept up in the hurricane and goading you to refute 
its claims. That spirit comes through most brazenly on 
“Torches of Liberty.” It takes a lot of its feel from “All 
the Young Dudes” and the rest from “Just like Tom 
Thumb’s Blues” — Ian Hunter once would have killed to 
get that mood onto a record. But the song only inverts 
the nihilism of its sources (explicit in the former, latent in 
the latter). “If you're not asking for the whole wide 
world,” Hyatt genially implores, “what are you asking 
for?” Shrugging off subservience to glossy inanimate 
objects and glossier leaders, the song tells us freedom 
isn’t telegenic symbolism or a spin on the wheel of 
fortune. A corny idea, but the Three Johns dust it off and 
rediscover the poignance, humor, and generosity of 
thinking for yourself. 

With Live in Chicago (Last Time Round) the Johns go 
back to their sources in unvarnished punk, and they 
arrive at a sound that’s both rousing and seedy as Hell. 
Ostensibly recorded in a club last year, it has the 
cramped acoustic of a public toilet. It also has loads of 
furor and sarcasm, though without the panoramic detail 
that gives much of their studio work its depth. Live in 
Chicago praises rebellion and addresses “the struggle in 
England, the class war,” but it’s more of an irreverent 
pogo party than a blow struck against the lords of 
Moscow and Washington. Although it offers ragged 
versions of Atom Drum Bop tunes and a healthy 
selection of material from the hard-to-find pre-Bop EPs, 
you can’t help noticing that the most uproarious track 
here is the dogs-in-heat cover of T. Rex’s “Twentieth- 
Century Boy.” 

Even at their slightest, the Three Johns seem worlds 
removed from today’s White Elephant rock. With no 
status to lose, they face down personal demons and 
social ones alike, without blinking; then they go a step 
farther by digging up connections, locating the sense in 
senselessness. You can sleepwalk for only so long, they 
are telling us. Either you walk into a wall and wake up, 
or you keep going until you drop into an open manhole. 
So the Three Johns swap stories around a makeshift 
campfire, to ward off the chill and keep their wits about 
them. “It’s a crazy time we're living through,” Hyatt 
says, thinking it over, “but no more than all the rest.” 0 


Sacrifice 


Continued from page 4 
actors seem stranded in the most elegant rehearsal hall 
imaginable. 

Unlike Bergman, Tarkovsky isn’t too interested in 


~how his themes manifest themselves in the relationships 


among people. We get only the barest sense of what's 
gone wrong with Alexander's marriage, and Sven 
Wollter and Filippa Franzén, as his son-in-law and 
daughter, barely register — they're almost somnam- 
bulistic. Josephson appears to be a stand-in for 
Tarkovsky; perhaps the director was so interested in 
articulating Alexander's dilemma that the others simply 
didn’t receive much attention. In any case, his pacing is 
so deliberate that every line, every camera movement, is 
loaded with significance; you might think you were 
watching one of Bergman's chamber dramas stripped 
down further and made slower and more insular. 
Tarkovsky is dealing in the kind of themes (guilt, sin, 
alienation from God, death, rebirth) that invite 
ponderousness, and he can go from the lucid to the 
vague in no time. But just as you're about to give up, 
about an hour into the film, something happens that 
makes it clear what he’s after. 

Alone in his study, Alexander becomes aware of an 
official voice somewhere in the background. He 
switches off the radio, but the voice persists, and we 


begin to pick out phrases like “order and organization 
and nothing less, good citizens ... everyone is to stay 
where he is.” Coming downstairs, he finds his family 
staring numbly at the TV screen, and we realize that the 
shattering noise of a jet going overhead a few minutes 
previously isn’t just a symbol for the total collapse 
Alexander feared, it is that total collapse (nuclear war, 
though the film gains by not naming it). We see no 
footage, hear no statistics; and when we look at the TV 
screen seconds before communications are cut off, all 
that’s visible is a test pattern counting down, as if the 
film were faltering to a stop, or we'd reached the 
countdown to Armageddon. 

Tarkovsky’s point isn’t “political.” The apocalypse is 
the logical outcome of the schism between material and 
spiritual development that he’s preoccupied with. In 
outline, much of the film (which is in Swedish) recalls 
Bergman — not just the Scandinavian setting or the 
presence of Josephson, or of Allan Edwall as the 
postman whe offers Alexander a way out of his crisis 
(Edwall performs a similar function for Gunnar 
Bjérnstrand at the end of Winter Light), but the 
apocalyptic theme, which is reminiscent of Shame, 
Bergman’s masterpiece about a couple caught in the 
midst of war. Shame is great partly because it’s so 
straightforward: it may resemble a parable, but it's 
grounded in the specific, in the emotional response of 
the characters. The Sacrifice’s middle section isn’t 
reinforced by the mysticism of what follows. And there's 
something evasive about the suggestion that the end of 
the world was only a dream (though the sacrifice that 
Alexander promises to God is performed in the real 
world). Despite its occasional impact, this is a parched 
film, some of its symbols oblique rather than evocative, 
some of them painfully plain. The most irritating is 
Alexander's son, who is called Little Man. He is 
recovering from an operation on his vocal cords that 
prevents him from talking, so that he becomes a too 
obvious counterpoint to Alexander: the child as 
progenitor of a new age. 

If Tarkovsky’s preoccupations come through any- 
where, it’s in Erland’s Josephson’s performance. The 
self-loathing intellectual is a role that invites masochism 
or morbidity, but Josephson tempers Alexander with a 
gentleness that roots his striving toward faith. It's a 
reading that grows in stature as the film goes on, and at 
moments, such as his long prayer to God, when he 
pledges to make the sacrifice that will give him a final, 
pyrrhic victory, Josephson is piercingly direct. And if 
you're aware of the reports that Tarkovsky is dying of 
cancer, it’s impossible to watch the film without seeing it 
as the work of man trying to stem the collapse of his 
culture in the time he has left. As intellectualized and 
aestheticized as The Sacrifice is, it can’t just be 
dismissed. Tarkovsky may blunt emotional clarity, and 
his simplistic themes weigh the film down, but he’s 
working on a scale that’s been all but abandoned in the 


movies. 0 
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Something Wild 
Continued from page 4 
stations, and motel rooms. He lingers over details like 


Lulu’s robot-shaped cassette player, the Indian 
bedspread in a motel room, and the tropical fish painted 





on the bathroom wall. Just as he made us understand 
how the small-town fantasists of Handle with Care or 
dreamers like Melvin Dummar are an intrinsic part of 
America, here he creates a pop utopia that embraces 
everyone the lovers encounter, from the old black man 
hitchhiking with two small children, to the elderly 
woman in a thrift shop where they stop to get new 
outfits, to the motel clerk who fixes Charlie a hangover 
cure. Using a superbly chosen soundtrack that includes 
rock, salsa, rap, reggae, country, and synth pop, Demme 
creates a vision of pop.culture as the place where those 
dispossessed because of race or class (or because they 
just feel different) can be at home. When Lulu and 
Charlie cross over into Pennsylvania, Tak Fujimoto’s 
cinematography unifies the rapture and the tranquillity 
of the green hills as “Wild Thing” plays on the 
soundtrack, Lulu driving along with Charlie's head in 
her lap, the two of them singing. They're not buffeted by 
the land, they're cradled in it. 

When Lulu and Charlie arrive at her mother’s house, 
where she instructs Charlie to call her Audrey (her real 
name) and pretend theyre married, Demme creates the 
sort of postcard-welcoming home you'd hope for 
yourself, with white lawn furniture, floral prints on the 
wall, and an antique-looking Singer sewing machine. As 
Charlie sits in the garden drinking tea with Audrey's 
mother (Dana Preu), everything is bathed in sunshine, 
and later, when Audrey emerges from the shower, her 
black-helmet wig discarded to reveal a short blond puff 
of hair, she looks honeyed, renewed. It's an idyll that 
can’t last. Audrey takes Charlie to her 10th high-school 
reunion and real life crashes in on the romantic dream. 
One of the returnees is Audrey’s former husband, Ray 
(Ray Liotta), a scary ex-con whose attempts to become 
buddy-buddy with Charlie are transparently bad news 
to everyone but Charlie. Over Audrey's objections, 
Charlie accedes to Ray's suggestion that the three of 
them go out for a drink. They stop at a convenience 
store, and while’a drunken Charlie makes a speech to 
the store's surveillance cameras, Ray pistol-whips the 
teenage cashier and robs the place. You've been 
anticipating something like this (and hoping against 
hope it wouldn't happen) ever since Ray turned up; and 
when it occurs you witness it on the store's video 
monitors, which put the horror at the distance of a 
dream. Determined not to let Audrey get away, Ray 
takes off with her; equally determined to get her back, 
Charlie follows. 

After the exhilaration of the first half of Something 
Wild, it’s hard to accept this shift in tone. One problem is 
Ray Liotta’s performance. He's not bad, exactly, he’s just 
too menacing: psychotic intensity has become an acting 
cliché, and it’s not difficult to be threatening with short, 
spiky hair, wall-to-wall muscles, and a smoke-scarred 
voice. But a bigger difficulty grows out of the way 
Demme undercuts the premise of the first half. Punk 
was appropriated by the movies in the same way 
feminism was, as a fantasy release from deadening 
convention. Demme is smart enough to know that lives 
are never magically changed, or consequences blithely 
escaped. Audrey may pretend to be Lulu, but her petty 
thievery is a game compared to what Ray is capable of. 
Yet if Demme shows up Desperately Seeking Susan for 
the glib fairy tale it is, he has a gift for pacing (and also 
an emotional sensibility) ihat Susan Seidelman doesn’t, 
and so you want to believe in the fantasy. Thus the 
second half comes close to wrecking your pleasure in the 
first. 

The movie appears to get back on course during a 
terrific scene where Charlie stops to buy a tourist outfit 
from a gas-station attendant (hilariously played by 
sometime Talking Heads percussionist Steve Scales), but 
then Demme delays Charlie's reunion with Audrey, and 
when they do get back together, it’s flat. The tone is 
uncertain here, but by the astonishing, violent climax, 
it’s risen to the intensity of obsession. You never give up 
on Something Wild, partly because of that intensity, but 
also because of Griffith and Daniels, who are wonderful 
in roles that give them a chance to stretch. Griffith is a 
changeling, moving from Lulu’s kook-fatale allure to 
Audrey's pliant, prom-queen beauty, dancing with 
Charlie in a drugged romantic haze. She's every bit the 
sharp comedian she was in Body Double, but there’s a 

Continued on page 14 
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Something Wild 


Continued from page 13 

vulnerability that wasn’t there before, and she gets 
nuances of tenderness, desire, and hurt out of her lines. 
By your final glimpse of her, Audrey has become an 
image of purity and emotional salvation. 

Charlie isn’t a ruthless young go-getter but a diligent, 
gee-whiz sort of fellow, and Jeff Daniels is one of those 
actors who can make innocence believable. He’s like a 
boy voted most popular in high school who’s grown up 
and retained his Huck Finn smile. One of the most 
touching things about Daniels here is that he doesn’t 
lose that quality even when Charlie's idyll takes a deadly 
turn and he’s forced to act violently himself. By the end, 
Demme has achieved a sadder-but-wiser equilibrium 
that balances the worlds. of fantasy, darkness, and 
convention. His ending is earned — and less comforting 
than it appears. It’s Audrey's question to Charlie that 
hovers over it: “‘What are you going to do, now that 
you've seen how the other half lives . . . the other half of 
you?” 0 
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Sid and Nancy 
Continued from page 2 

keep Sid awake on the last night before the US tour and 
he gets steamed and stalks out of the room, she sits there 


on the bed, desolate, and wails, “What about the 
farewell drugs?!” It’s a priceless moment, at once 





hilarious and romantic. She really means it — she had 
her teenage heart set on shooting up together one last 
time. 

The couple’s downward slide parallels Sid’s descent as 
a solo performer. He films the legendary “My Way” clip 
(which Oldman imitates to the letter, right down to Sid’s 
brilliantly scary, eyeballs-into-the-forehead parody of 
high sentimentality) and then tries to launch a concert 
career managed by Nancy, who’s a lot more enthusiastic 
about the whole business than he is. Although the movie 
suggests that Sid had some charisma as a singer (the 
scene in which he does “Something Else” at Max's 
Kansas City is an electric little performance), he’s too 
wasted to pursue it; soon he’s crawling around on stage 
barely able to form the words, until everyone in the joint 
(including Johnny Rotten) has walked out on him. By 
now, Sid and Nancy have moved intoa dingy little room 
at the Chelsea, and Cox both slows the movie down and 
bleeds the comedy out of it, a daring move that pays off. 
Sid and Nancy reach their druggy point of no return 
when the curtains go up in flames and they just lie there 
in bed, too zonked to care; punk’s militant disregard for 
self-preservation has become a form of slow suicide. 
And as the two sit in that pathetic, darkened gray-green 
room, trying to recall the last time they screwed or 
scraping up money for their cheerfully sinister dealer, 
who pops in from time to time like a messenger from the 
Twilight Zone, we’re hit by the realization that Nancy is 
slowly goading Sid into doing her in — her need to leave 
this world is almost sexual. (At the time, there were 
rumors of a love-suicide pact.) Sid and Nancy are busy 
destroying their bodies, but in another sense they simply 
lie around until there’s nothing left to do but die. 

As hopelessly grim as all this sounds, Sid and Nancy is 
one of the most liberating movies in years. It’s a 


‘ cautionary tale in the best sense, in that it offers the 


spectacle of two people succumbing to their worst 
impulses (in this case, very bad impulses) yet refrains 
from passing judgment; watching the film, we share in 
the very downward-spiraling fantasy of punk im- 
perviousness that led to their dead end. Sid and Nancy 
may not have known better than to trash themselves, 
but they were nobody’s victims, and it’s our investment 
in the most squalid aspects of their lives that finally 
redeems them for us. The two start out as jokes; they end 
as tragedies — but human ones. And in the film's 
concluding scene, an epiphany that dares to place both 
characters on the side of the angels, we can look at these 
two blasted remnants of a punked-out society and see 
that, yes, they loved each other, and that was enough. In 
all likelihood, it was more than either of them ever asked 
for. 0 
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Continued from page 3 

means of transport.in LA. Which is like killing somebody 
in LA, if you take away their car. So.he’s a complete 
dupe, sort of loathsome. But I mean I like him, too! I 
don’t admire him. He'll do anything he’s asked except 
have homosexual relations. What a weird set of values 
he has! But it’s a set of values shared by a lot of LA 
punks. Although maybe a lot of them are too principled 
to become repo men. That's the good thing about Otto, 
like Sid. He’s supposed to be one thing but sort of 
quickly becomes another. It’s his weakness — or his 
humanity, if you like. 

Q: Is Sid and Nancy about Sid and Nancy's 
humanity? 

A: Yeah. After all, they are human beings. Sid tries to 
be a paragon of toughness, and his attitude toward the 
whole world is “Fuck you.” Yet at the same time he falls 
head over heels in love with this girl that very few 
people can see any good in. 

Q: Your portrait of Malcolm McLaren is certainly 
biting. 

A: But is it, really? I think McLaren created an image 
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for himself in The Great Rock ‘n’ Roll Swindle, saying all 
this stuff about himself. And it was a role, an image he 
wanted to be perceived as. I'm not sure it’s true. 

Q: You mean that he almost calculated the image of 
being calculating? 

A: Yeah, of the very calculating, wicked man who did 
all this stuff for money. He set it up for himself: “Yeah, 
you can’t make great art without running over a few 
bodies.” But I don’t think he meant that, because 
everybody said he was very upset when Sid died. No 
matter how much he exploited Sid, maybe he felt it had 
gone too far. 

Q: I see a spiritual link between Lydon and McLaren. 

A: Yeah, so do I. I think McLaren saw Lydon as sort of 
a surrogate. 

Q: In interviews, you've certainly been open about 
your contempt for Hollywood. 

A: I really don’t know that much about Hollywood in 
general. I have specific knowledge about the Frank Price 
regime at Universal, what a disaster that was. The fact 
that they would lie, deceive, dissemble, cheat, prepare 
false accounts, deny that Repo Man made any money, 
write off the losses for their disasters like Crackers and 
Psycho II against our movie, which made them quite a 
bit of bucks. And I wouldn’t be surprised if that goes on 
all over Hollywood. 

Q: Also, the fact that they make such shitty movies. 

A: Yeah, yeah. I mean, American films are very 
interesting up until the early ‘70s, when Midnight 
Cowboy came out, this incredible story about two of the 
most seemingly unattractive characters that you’d ever 
wish to meet. It was a great film, very popular, and right 
around the time that Hollywood was producing these 
brilliant films, the oil companies took over the studios. 
And shortly thereafter, people like Alexander Haig and 
Henry Kissinger and Gerald Ford got on the boards of 
directors of Twentieth Century-Fox, MGM, and various 
other companies, and I don’t think the straight film 
industry ever recovered from the pressure that must 
have resulted from those bad forces. 

Q: The two films you've made are about negative 
subjects, yet there’s something about both of them that 
seems to me very uplifting. 

A: I’m very optimistic. My intellect tells me that we 
are all going to die in a nuclear war, and | don’t look 
much further ahead than the next few months, because 
life seems so uncertain. Emotionally, though, I refuse to 
accept that. Emotionally, | must continue to churn out 
semisubversive optimistic films. Good films are sort of 
like rock and roll, and rock and roll is antiestablishment. 
Good movies have got something to say, and it’s not 
very productive to say, “This it the best country in the 


world, and we have no problems.” Drug taking is no 
more significant, really, than car repossessing or 
television watching. They're all vices, they're all bad 
things. 

Q: What are they symptoms of? 

A: I suppose boredom. A kind of artificially created 
sense of boredom. 

Q: Do you identify with the boredom your characters 
feel? 

A: No, I'm not bored. But you see | have all these 
opportunities not to be bored, because I can just sit there 
scribbling, and I'll be very happy. So I don’t need to 
watch television, and I don’t need to become a junkie. | 
can sit in a room with a piece of paper and be entertained 
by my own lunacy. 0 














Continued from page 6 

poraries. The eccentric Dutchman Anton Heyboer and 
the German Felix Droese seem to be true heirs of the 
Abstract Expressionists, not through any linear, stylistic 
development, but by spiritual affinity. Their work (like 


that of the Germans Georg Baselitz and Matthias 
Mansen, the Danes Per Kirkeby and Troels Wérsel, the 
Dutchman Jan de Bie, and the Italians Mimmo Paladino 
and Enzo Cucchi) belongs to the Neo-Expressionist 
movement, but it is a heartfelt and passionate Neo- 
Expressionism they espouse, not a style learned as a 
strategy to further a career. How can an artist become 
famous if he makes only one small print at a time on a 
torn piece of offset paper, as does Droese? His Himmel 
(“Heaven,” 1981) is the one-of-a-kind-print at its most 
individual. The woodblock used, according to Ackley, 
was a discarded bread board, and its support is a torn, 
crumpled sheet of coated offset paper; the off-centered 
image is applied casually, during a chance moment of 
inspiration. Heyboer's spindly figures resemble 
scratchings on a cave wall, and the diagrams he fills his 
sheet with look like the plans of a tribe for a hunt. 

Mimmio Paladino’s Chiaro di luna (““Moonlight,” 1985) 
is an editioned print, but that doesn’t inhibit his 
spontaneity. It’s an allegory packed with associations — 
the distant town is illuminated by the mad light of a van 
Gogh, the huddling figure on the right is an anguished 
ball of fear out of Edvard Munch, and the man in the 
doorway is wearing a curious fur around his shoulders. 
You can’t really figure out what is going on here, but it is 
uncanny and disturbing, and Paladino’s nervously 
etched line reinforces the primitive emotion of the 
alienated figures. Works like Heyboer’s and Paladino’s 
tap a primitive power; scratchings, tracings, accidents, 
basic mark makings reveal the essence of art stripped of 
the accumulation of centuries in order to expose the soul, 
the mind of the artist. | don’t know what Heyboer’s 
Aneloore Time Third Girl (1981) means, but in it he 
appears so exposed and vulnerable that | want to believe 
whatever it is he’s trying to tell us. 

As in the companion “Boston Collects,” most of the 
works here are borrowed from local collections, of which 
the Torf collection is pre-eminent. However, many of the 
most difficult prints in this exhibition — the unique 
editions by European artists such as Baselitz, de Bie, 
Heyboer, Mansen, Paladino, and Wérsel — have been 
purchased by the museum, which means that the print 
department has been making the kinds of courageous 
purchases it ought to be. The Stellas, Frankenthalers, 
and Diebenkorns will come to the museum from other 
sources; these daring works might otherwise never be 
seen here. 

Meanwhile, it’s clear that American artists have been 
paying attention to the personally revealing works of 
the Europeans. Jim Dine, for example, whose reputation 
as an etcher of such Pop imagery as tools and paint 
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Radio talk hosts. 


Come to WRKO’s 
“Taste of Boston” Party 
Wednesday, Nov. 12, 6-9 PM 


New England Aquarium Central Wharf 


WINE TASTING Sample fine wines such as Cordon 
Negro Brut, Carta Nevada Brut, Carta Nevada Semi- 
Seco, and Gloria Ferrer from the family of Freixenet Spark- 
ling Wines; Moreau Blanc, Glen Ellen Chardonnay, 
Glen Ellen White Zinfandel, nicolas CANTEVAL, 
wines from. the Sebastiani Vineyards, and M. Marchere. 

FOOD SAMPLING Enjoy tasty gourmet treats from 
Weylu’s, The Cone Collection of Fine Foods, Ameri- 


can Farms Award Winning Ice Cream, and Drake's 
Ducks of Keene, N.H 

Visit Regina Gifts’ fabulous display. 

Meet in person your favorite WRKO Talk Hosts. 


Explore the world of water at the New England Aquarium. 


Alive with Excitement. 
ADMISSION $5 to 
benefit the New England 
Aquarium. Tax Deductible. 
DIRECTIONS: Central 
Wharf, off Atlantic Ave.. Boston Aiqresens*éeanse 


WRKO 


The Talk Station /68AM 


k Stat 
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Veer England 





Steppin’ Out? 


Check Auditions in The 
Phoenix Classifieds 


Phoenix 














PLANET RECORDS 
536 Comm. Ave 


Kenmore Sq 





Continued on page 16 





5 TONY LAMAS BOOTS 
WIDE SELECTION 
LOW PRICES! 


HELEN’S 
LEATHER 


: 110 Charles Street Boston 
742-2077 





























Henry 
and June 
From the 
Unexpurgated 
Diary of Anais Nin 


In 1931, Anais Nin began a 
fiery affair with Henry 
Miller that gambled with 
her marriage and her idyllic 
existence in Louveciennes. 
She discovered her true 
sexual nature and the 
meaning of passion. She 
also discovered the 
unknown Henry Miller, the 
gentle, passive man behind 
the writer’s violent words. 


Harcourt Brace 
$14.95 








Alll items available at Harvard Square. Limited selection available at other Coop locations. 


HARVARD SQUARE MIT STUDENT ONE FEDERAL ST. COOP AT 
1400 Mass. Ave CENTER Downtown Boston LONGWOOD 
Cambridge 84 Mass. Ave M-Fri. 9:15-5:30 p.m 333 Longwood Ave 
M-Sat. 9:20-5:45 p.m Mores | Boston 
Thurs. til 8:30 M-Sat. 9:15-5:30 p.m M-Fri. 9:15-7 p.m.. 
Sundays in Nov Thurs. ti! 8:30 Sat 
12:00-6:00 9:15-5:45 Sundays in 


Coop Charge, MasterCard, Visa and Amencan Express welcome. 





Nov. #2:00-6:00 
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MEXICAN FOODS 
‘2 LB. BURGERS, BBQ RIBS 
SALADS, SANDWICHES, DAILY SPECIALS 
SUNDAY BRUNCH 


Rupy’s 



















Che Gold ‘n Gift Shoppe © 


Exclusive Boston 
Jeweler for Major 
League Baseball Large Charm — 3.8 gr.: $79.99 


Memoribilia 
ALL JEWELRY — 14K SOLID GOLD 
~ > Authorized Dealers of: 


Commemorative 14K 14Kt. Gold Diamond Cut 








Available in 
Earrings — 1.2 grams: $25.99 
Tie Tack — 1.4 gr.: $29.99 
Small Charm — 1.6 gr. $34.99 









PLAYBOY JEWELRY 
Jewelry in Honor of the Low, Low Prices 
Red Sox 782-7434 





140 Harvard Avenue, Allston 


(and all other major league baseball teams 
Wholesale Inquires Welcome 


including the Mets) 
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Charley offers two guarantees to 





kokenexen 


Now Playing at 


OOOO 
BACK BAY’S © 
OLDEST 
RESTAURANT 


OOOO 


Delicious thick char-broiled steaks, 
fresh seafoods, barbequed chicken 
& ribs and limitless salad bar 
featuring imported beers & wines 
and starring modest prices — 





Open noon to midnight 
All major credit cards accepted 


NEWBURY’S 
TEAK HOUSE 


S 
94 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 
(Corner of Newbury St.) 536-0184 

















CHARGE YOUR 
PHOENIX CLASSIFIED 


267-1234 





























401 Highland Ave. * 776°*7560 
DAVIS SQUARE, SOMERVILLE 
1 BLOCK FROM RED LINE 









those people who are slightly leery 
about eating in a ‘saloon’. 


The food will be delicious. 
And nobody will break a chair 
over your head. 







If you get your impression of saloons from 
cowboy movies, Charley’s Saloon will surprise you. 
Inside, Charley’s is pure class and 
the food is simply delicious. 

Like fresh New England fish and chicken. 

And the best beef this side of Kansas City 
So try Charley’s Saloon soon. 

But remember, our chairs are to be used only for sitting. 























Calendars 


with you on an 
11x17 calendar with 
tear sheets or-an 

| 1x17 one page 
calendar. Only 
$14.95 ea 


for 





Personalized 


Discount for multiple orders. Photo returned. 

Send check or m/o to: 

Forget Me Not Co. 
P.O: Box 24950 Dept. B 
L.A. CA 90024 

Call (213) 651-0108 
brad veg will be enlarged tq 8x10 size. Orie calendar 
14.95 plus $2.50 for post 

additional calendar $7.95 plus $1. 

SS ALTE Mbndlifig (must be Satng photo) a 
; lease allow 3-4 weeks delivery. We reserve the right to 
refuse any-photo. 10% discount for neg. or slide. 





or postage and, 
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we've put together a show of contem 
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Coming abstraction. 
The museum isn’t just a place to marvel at the glories of the past. And to prove our point 
rary art that is an extraordinary testimony to Boston's free- 


spirited collectors. Featuring painting and sculpture from 1945 to the present, the show includes work 
of incredible variety. From abstract sculpture to photorealistic painting. And while you're there you'll 


ary 1, 1987. Because great art is a thing of the present. 





want to see our complementary exhibition: 70s into 80s: Printmaking Now. Plus, when the shorty, 

Evans Wing for Paintings re-opens on December 12, you'll be able to see still more contempo- 

rary art. See BOS OLLECTS: Contemporary Painting and Sculpture, now thru Febru- ne us 
Os 
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Prints 
Continued from page 15 

brushes is secure, has made a 
powerful memento mori wood- 
cut, The Channel — Two Side 
Views (1985), and it pushes his 
work into a welcome new 
dimension. Susan Rothenberg, 
one of the most intelligent of the 
young American painters, is here 
represented by three prints that 
align her with the tentativeness, 
the vulnerability of the Euro- 
peans. Rothenberg’s work has 
always balanced between 
abstraction and representation 
(see her Stable, in “Boston Col- 
lects”), and in her newer prints 
she has been losing the image | 
altogether. In Between the Eyes 
(1983-'84), one of two figures is a 
limbless hot dog of a man; the 
other is a skeleton whose legs 
have disappeared, leaving empty 
shoes on the floor. In 
Stumblebum (1985-'86) the figure 
has totally disappeared, leaving 
in its place a flurry of markmak- 
ing activity. It’s this kind of 
energy that, in “70s into 80s: 
Printmaking Now,” shows print- 
making to be in the process of 
transformation, a healthy state 
with a. diversity of ~style, 


technique, expertise and vision 
that should keep it going for 
some time yet, 0 








Books 


Continued from page 7 
stood nearby. It rested on the 
image’s blackened shoulder, 
gazing upward, as if 
mesmerized by the waning 
moon. Little bats appeared, 
darting wildly amid the tall 
pines and round the statue; 
and the lizard vanished. 

An old man approached. 
He sat on a bench across the 
path, and he began to pick 
solemnly through the lapful 
of-dandelion greens he had 
gathered in his slow walk 
through this place. When his 
culling was done, he 
straightened his back and 
lifted his head, looking for a 
moment toward where the 
lizard had looked. Then he 
rose and was gone. 

I was alone again. I let the 
night breeze take me. I 
watched the low-rolling 
clouds drift past the moon, 
veiling it; and I thought 
about what had brought me 
here. 

Tosches shows a nice eye for 
detail here; he’s a good observer. 
Unfortunately, that’s his role 
throughout Power on Earth. It's 
as if he were mesmerized, like 
that lizard. It was Michele Sin- 
dona’s gift to be able to put his 
hand on your shoulder, look you 
straight in the eye, and make you 
swear he was telling the truth, no 
matter what he was actually 
saying. A few years ago, when 
the PBS investigative series 
Frontline looked into the death of 
Roberto Calvi, Sindona was 
taped from the exercise yard of 
Otisville Federal Correction In- 
stitute in New York. “Archbishop 
Marcinkus?” Short hesitation, as 















if weighing his thoughts. “T liked 
him as a priest, as a man.” Longer 
pause, as if unsure whether to go 
on; finally honesty wins out and 
he looks directly into the camera 
with the clear conscience of a 
man who has determined to tell 
the truth and shame the Devil. 
“But he was no banker.” Sindona 
could do this because he always 
believed implicitly in what he 
said, unlike his successor (“‘“When 
you see the left side of his 
moustache begin to twitch,” one 
Italian magistrate said of Calvi, 
“you might as well shut up shop, 
for you won't get another true 
word out of him for the rest of the 
day”). 

Tosches has done his home- 
work. He has spoken with “Lon- 
don bankers. and Vatican 
cardinals, judges and crooks, 
New York lawyers and Hong 
Kong brokers, and unsmiling 
gents in the outlying boroughs”; 
and he never embarrasses 
himself. But he’s an amateur 
going up against a pro. In his 
chapter “The Systems of Evil,” 
he’s a dazzled spectator as Sin- 
dona “explains” Various ways of 
laundering money. “Then there’s 
the ‘double-pricing’ system. Very 
popular. What you do is buy 
some real-estate property official- 
ly worth, say, $3 million. You 
make a recorded payment of $1 
million, and you pay $2 million in 
black money under the. table. 
After the purchase, you lay some 
money out for development — 
$300,000, say. In a few months or 
a year,-you sell the at its 


actual value, $3.3 million. If 


you're an American citizen and 
you do this in America, you must 
pay about 25 percent in taxes on 
your $2 million profit. At the 
same time, you render clean and 
untouchable $1.5 million in dirty 
money.” 

Although :Sindona . claims 
never to have laundered any 
money himself; he used this kind 
of wheeling and dealing to make 
hundreds of millions. Just don’t 
expect Tosches to tell you how. In 
the preface, he says that “it has 
been my desire to prove neither 
the guilt nor the innocence of 
Michele Sindona” — but that’s 
just what we want to know. Why 
did the Franklin National go 
under? Was Sindona, who always 
protested his innocence, using 
the bank’s money for his own 
purposes? Or did his currency 
trader, Carlo Bordoni, swindle 
him? Did Sindona really order 
the death of Giorgio Ambrosoli, 
who was liquidating his Italian 
assets? Did the man who con- 
fessed to carrying out the murder 
of Ambrosoli really fall to his 
death while trying to escape from 
the Metropolitan Correctional 
Center? Isn't it a remarkable 
coincidence that, in Voghera 
prison, Sindona took his coffee 
cup into the bathroom — the one 
area. the surveillance camera 
couldn’t see — and then stag- 
gered out, shouting; “They have 
poisoned me!”’? 

Tosches hints at answers. He 
suggests that Sindona’s 
archenemy in Italian finance, 
Enzo Cuccia, was responsible for 
frustrating Sindona’s Italian am- 
bitions and painting him with the 
Mafia brush. He raises the possi- 
bility’ that Carlo Bordoni engi- 
neered not only the crash of the 
Franklin National but also the 
murder of Ambrosoli. Such the- 
ories would be more plausible if 
Tosches didn’t keep resorting to 
character assassination. Carlo 
Bordoni he describes as “fat and 
balding’; Enzo Cucchi is “a 
closemouthed and uncomely 
man whose snout and stealthy 
manner inspired some to liken 
him to a shrew mole” and whose 
wife is marveled at for her 
ugliness. There's even an assault 
on. a previous Sindona_ bio- 
graphy: “One book about him, an 
awkward blend of fact and gross 
fiction whose author —(un- 
beknownst to the book’s: pub- 
lisher and readers) was a con- 
victed _perjurer, was accepted by 
many at face value.” This would 





seem to be Luigi DiFonzo’s St. 
Peter's Banker — one can't be 
certain since Tosches doesn't 
name the book. Neither does he 
explain what gross fictions were 
perpetrated by the author, or how 
he knows them to be gross 
fictions, or what perjury was 
committed and under what cir- 
cumstances. 

But the Devil has the last 
laugh. When he’s allowed to talk, 
he gives you something to think 
about. On drugs, for example: 
‘The antidrug laws of today have 
allowed vast amounts of dirty 
money to accumulate in the 
hands of a few men — men who 
are often served and protected by 
the very governments that swear 
their every effort to kill drug 
crops and to fight with all their 
might against the producers and 
sellers of narcotics. The drug 
trade is the means by which so- 
called organized crime finances 
itself on every continent. If drug 
laws were liberalized, that means 
would no longer exist. But gov- 
ernments do not seem willing to 
strike at the heart.... You see, 
these governments are not as 
good at finding dirty money as 
they are at helping to create it.” 
Not just more things in Heaven 
and on earth, but in Hell, too. O 





Alice 


Continued from page 5 
(lyrics by Georgia Holof, music 
by David Mettee), which follows 
a tight adolescent twosome 
glued to their phone receivers 
through a lifetime of. reaching 
out to touch each other. And 
though there are a couple of too 
obvious comedy sketches tossed 
in and let thud, Alice is most 
adroit in its wryly exaggerated 
comic songs. “Welcome to 
Kindergarten, Mrs. Johnson” 
(lyrics by Marta Kauffman and 
David Crane, music by Michael 
Skloff) features a Gestapo Miss 
Frances berating a working 
mother for such sins as failing to 
bake cookies (“But I sent Pep- 
peridge Farm Mint Milanos,” the 
besuited executive protests) and 
imbuing her daughter with a 
reasonable self-image. Seems 
Juniorette’s confidence gets on 
teacher's nerves, but teacher 
knows how to fight back (and 
dirty), flashing a slate 
emblazoned with the ultimate 
slur, BAD MOTHER, at her victim 
and ultimately reducing her to a 
sniveling heap. “The French 
Song” (music and lyrics by Don 
Tucker) is delivered, all torch and 
nonsense, by a  Piafesque 
chanteuse in obligatory beret and 
slit skirt and consists in its torrid 
entirety of random «Franglais 
phrases such as “chateaubriand” 
and > “Chevrolet coupé,” cul- 
minating in a rousing “J’accuse, 
Jacqueline Bouvier.” And my 
favorite, “Honey Pot” (lyrics by 
Mark Saltzman, music by Ste- 
Continued on page 18 
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presents 
A&M Recording Artist 


Suzanne Vega 
and her band—plus Devonsquare 


Two Show 
Monday, November 10 7:30 and 10:30 
Berklee Performance Center - Boston, MA 
Reserved seating admission: $11.50 & $13.50 


Out Of Town Tickets, Berklee Performance Center. and Messi 
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For more information, call 492-7679 
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November 12th 8 p.m. at the 
Copley Place USA Cinema 


ASA Communications, Inc. and 


Keep your dial tuned to 101.7 FM 
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| BRIN THURS 6-11 PM, FRI 411 PM, SAT 11 AM-11 PM, SUN 11 AM-7 PM. ADMISSION $4.00. 


} BRING THE WHOLE FAMILY. CHILDREN UNDER 12 FREE. 


Si Ski Market 
3,000,000.00 SALE! 














Boston’s LOWEST prices 
on New ork Zimes Bestsellers 


Discount ROY A L Bookstores 


WHERE YOU’LL NEVER PAY FULL PRICE 


JOWARD 
SELL 


seme PETE BN HATE 


AGUAR 
VOMAN 





I Never Played the Game 
by Howard Cose 

with Peter Bonventre 

Howard Cosell, the most famous and 
controversial sports journalist ever, 
writes about the subjects that have 
fascinated and infuriated him over 33 
years in broadcasting. 





me coer Woman 
V. Andrews 
igen V. Andrews repeats her success 
Star Woman, and again displays her 
dazzling talent as a crackerjac 
storyteller, Jaguar Woman is a journey 
toward a wholeness of life and the 
integration of life with death. 





Microwave Lite Menu 
Cookbook 

by the editors of Microwave Times 
Each delicious, innovative menu is less 
than 450 calories per serving. If you 
love tasty, no-fuss, low-calorie meals, 
cooked with the speed and 
convenience of your microwave oven, 
Microwave Lite Menu Cookbook is for 
you! 








lames | “eis 
y James Clave! 
e. A. Whirlwind is James Clavell’s 


breathtaking fifth novel in his world- 
famous Asian saga. The setting is Iran, 


2 ‘\ 
( wells February, 1979, and covers twenty- 


| four tumultuous days just after the 
| Shah has left. James Clavell at his very 
best. 














Unspeakable Acts 

by Jan Hollingsworth 

A true story, Unspeakable Acts is the 
dramatic account of a Miami suburb’s 
tragedy and the parents who struggled 
bravely to convict the owner of a day 
care center where the children were 
being sexually abused. Unspeakable 
Acts is a compelling story that will not 
be put down. 


Luspeakable 
is 


JAN HOLLINGSWORTH 














Sweetheart 

by Andrew Coburn 

A compulsively readable thriller about 
an honest cop who gets too close to 
the Mafia while trying to uncover 
corruption. 











* ACTON — Powder Mill Plaza, Rte. 62 897-6502 

* ARLINGTON — 635 Mass Ave.. Junction Rte. 60, 643-4422 

* ASHLAND — Shaw's Townline Plaza, 881-6866 

« BROOKLINE — 1328 Beacon St., at Coolidge Corner, 734-7903 
* FRAMINGHAM — Pinefield Shopping Ctr., 


* MEDFIELD — Medfield County Village 359-7900 
* NORWOOD — Norwood Plaza, 762-6979 


35% NxM, 


BEST SELLERS 





‘Discount ‘RO YA L ‘Bookstores 5 5 Of ities 


* PORTSMOUTH, NH — Artisan Outlet anon (603) 430-9229 
* QUINCY — 1449 Hancock St., 479-0700 


BEST SELLERS 





* SOUTH DENNIS — Patriot Square aoe Ctr., 398-5659 FROM 

* STOUGHTON — Shaw's Plaza, Rte. 138, 344-3299 A LARGE 
77-9222 + WAKEFIELD — 381 Main St., 245-0519 10 to setecrionor 

+ WARWICK, Ri — Bald Hill Plaza, (401) 822-3360 BO% LoseouTss 

* WOBURN — Woburn Plaza, 932-3760 pf 0 SPECIALS 




















Alice 
Continued from page 17 
phen Lawrence), sends a down- 
on-it blues singer to the psy- 
chiatrist, where she proceeds to 
describe her sexual desires in the 
raunchily euphemistic manner of 
“Kitchen Man.” To the increasing 
distress of D’Jamin Bartlett's 
shrink, a sort of elongated Dr. 
Ruth (though more 

than irrepressible), Venus Irving- 
Prescott’s laid-back lady sings 
the put-your-cruller-in-my- 
doughnut-hole blues, until the 
doc finally gets her to purr and 
grind in proper technical terms. 
What makes this particularly lu- 
dicrous is that it seems to bother 
the shrink not in the least that her 
middle-aged patient, whatever 
her choice of sexual metaphor, 
addresses her lover as “Daddy.” 

As you may by now have 
gathered, A... My Name Is Alice 
is by no means as deep as the 
rivers blues singers of yore have 
threatened to cry. Like most 
musical revues,,it has its share of 
songburger helper, and a few 
droll notions might have been 
more amusingly realized — 
notably “Trash” (lyrics by Marta 
Kauffman and David Crane, mu- 
sic by Michael Skloff), in which a 
receptionist named Mindy 
rewrites her life in bodice-busting 
Harlequin prose. The show's 
most strident piece is a mono- 
logue entitled “Demigod,” in 
which a woman lets all her anger 
at a jilting lover hang out, infan- 
tile and proud; not only is the 
piece heavy-handedly rendered 
here by Terri Yvette Taylor, but 
the idea was better handled by 
Ntozake Shange in for colored 
girls ... And certainly there are 
more important feminist issues 
than construction workers’ hoary 
sexism, which is sent up here by 
Anne Meara; certainly. there are 
better symbols of our separate 
but equal status than three 
women in a bar leering with 
varying degrees of shyness at 
male strippers. 

Moreover, the reconstitution of 
Silver and Boyd's Alice at the 
Next Move Theatre, under the 
direction of Douglas F. Goodman 
(one of the show’s New York 
producers), boasts nothing 
special in the way of staging or 
choreography — it’s all pretty 
generic and spare, the five ac- 
tresses kibitzing in the shadow of 
a grand piano under a projection 
of skylights. But the performers 
are relaxed, large-voiced, and 
ingratiating. It’s especially nice to 
see local stalwart Bobbie Stein- 
bach walk away with so much of 
the show; buckling her legs and 
hurling her room keys, she even 
milks what lecherous humor 
there is from the incongruously 
sweet strip-show chorale “Pretty 
Young Men” (lyrics by Susan 
Birkenhead, music by Lucy 
Simon). And shoulders draped in 
a demure sweater, tired eyes 
staring straight ahead as if to 
avoid looking’ into the ir- 
retrievable past, she brings 
poignance to the artful theater 
song “Sisters” (lyrics by Maggie 
Bloomfield, music by Cheryl 
Hardwick), in which an aging 
woman tells of burying the sib- 
ling hatchet in life's disappoint- 
ments. Best of all, perhaps, are 
Steinbach’s renderings of the 
“For Women Only Poems” by 
Marta Kauffman and David 
Crane: in this suite of lame lyrics 
that sound like Sylvia Plath 
writing for Hallmark, a_red- 
cloaked authoress defies our 
hoots with dagger eyes, then 
invokes them with her dying- 
swan gargle as she gives vent to 
such verses as “I am woman/I am 
a wounded bird/The ledge is 
cold/My wings are clipped/HE 
DID IT!” Sure, this is a mixed bag 
of a show, and it has its wounded, 
as well as its saucily flipped, 
birds. There are the old bleats of 
hedonism and Friedanism, not to 
mention dear old masochism. But 
at its best, Alice doesn’t live there 
any more. 0 


























his alter ego, Mr. Hulot. T: our bumbling 

visits a resort town. From 1953, and we know no 

more about it. Remember, that France is a 
that considers Jerry Lewis a comic genius. 


lawyer who always manages to know one more 
revelatory fact than either the prosecution or the 
audience. In- this P. Mason defends an actor 
accused of shooting a talk-show host in front of a 
Barbara Hale returns as Della Street. 
Other stars include William Katt and Alan Thicke. 
(Until 11 p.m.) 
9:00 part one. More than just a 
bankrupt European gambling mecca. More even 
than just a Chevrolet. A two-part drama starring 
as a singer who spies for the Allies 


same to the poor — all based on the contents of a 
soon-to-be-voted-on pastoral letter issued 
country’s be 
Archdiocese of on’s involvemen 
ing lobster industry. (Until 11 p.m.) 























10:30 he k 
IC Sr ghee yn 
tod 2)" Monty Python's Fiying Circus. (Unt Repeated from Monday at 9 p.m. 
:30 p.m. 
MONDAY WEDNESDAY 
ee a ee ee 7:30 (38) Hockey. The Bruins versus the Pittsburgh 
The ing Deserts. A iook at cakes and other 
after-dinner treats ... never mind. David Atten- 8:00 Live trom Lincoin Center: Candide. The 
SR Sen eee New York City Opera does Leonard Bernstein's 
survive with too much temperature and too musical trom Voltaire. Featured artists include Erie 
water. Can't fool us, though, they dumped the water Mills, David Eisler, John Lankston, Scott Reeve, 
on those hibernating frogs. (Until 9 p.m.) and Deborah Darr. Conducting the band we have 
eS ee Scott . In stereo, if you've got it.- (Until 
law p~ wok dy Fgh 8 yeas be 
technical problems by claiming it's impossible AIDS Show: Artists involved with 
read rights to an unconscious suspect. (Until 10 Death and Survival. Filmmakers Robert Epstein 
p.m.) (The Times of Harvey Milk) and Peter Adair (Word is 
9:00 (2) The Day the Universe Changed: infinitely Ouf) collaborated on this film of and about San 
Reasonable. James Burke explains how the worid Francisco's Theater Rhinoceros’s stage show tak- 
stopped oe a a ing the lightest look possible at AIDS. It's hard to 
Copernicus, , Kepler, Newton as know how one’s supposed to fee! about this. A 
EE ait ne comedy revue about infant mortality, for example. 
realize, of course, is the the universe itself is ever wouldn't be ali that cool, no matter how sincere its 
rotating around a 1973 Pontiac three light subtext — even it were performed by infants. That 
years from Bodtes. To be repeated on Tuesday at were to appreciate this as a gay 
11 me Se mix of perspective and courage is aiso 
9:00 (4) pagwad tap dy EY ag oe SS ee S ee 
ae ory ae and Alfre Wood- has launched a campaign to convince 
in the story of a Vietnam vet suffering the ay S grein wt wel gps ot Ape me 
conkdeel eReste of exposure Se Agent Grange. & So the appropriateness of the notion is unclear. 
pomdng - Ap plmmmenas again, we Like we said, it's hard to know how one’s 
11 p.m.) to feel about this. To be repeated on a9 
9:00 (8) Football. The Miami Dolphins versus the p.m. on Channel 44. (Until midnight.) 
Cleveland Browns. 
peed bay antag web gpa eaten 
which even Joan Collins can't prevent the outbreak 
of the Second World War. (Until 11 p.m.) THURSDAY 
11:00 (2) Managing Our Care in 
America: Technology Rocks the Cradle. Repeated 8:00 (5) Our World. Tonight we stroll down 
from Sunday at 6 p.m. pee tpey ge ny ay em fem peed 
back to 1943, when the Yanks were at it again in 
Japanese- Americans 





i 
| 


may 
tract to spruce up a downtown parking 
vacant lot behind Northeastern. To be 
on Friday at 7 p.m. on Channei 44. (Until 9 
-) 


(2) Mystery: Brat Farrar, part one. A three- 
thriller, based on a novel by Josephine Tey. in 
, Brat Farrar (our hero) agrees to impersonate a 

heir. Mark Greenstreet stars. (Until 10 
The Africans: in Search of Stability. Re- 
‘om Tuesday at 9 p.m. 
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City Limits. Featuring music trom 
and Southern Pacific. (Until 11 


(38) The Stepford Wives (movie). Katharine 
Ross and Paula Prentiss star in the 1975 ira Levin 
horror story about a group of suburban hubbies 
who replace their mates with robots that act like 
baseball players’ wives. (Until a.m.) 


=o 
$3 
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irwaves by Claire MacMaster 





SUNDAY 





6:00 a.m. (WZBC) Watercolors. Four hours of early- 
morning jazz splash. 

6:30 a.m. (WROR) American Focus. Author and 
journalist David Halberstam discusses the state of 
the American auto industry and his book in the 
Acceptance of Social Change in the 1980s. 

7:00 a.m. (WBCN) Boston Sunday Review. An 
interview with Nina Simonds, author of Chinese 
Seasons, who discusses Chinese cooking; a talk 
with Washington Post journalist -Patrick Tyler, 
author of Running Critical, who looks at the General 
Dynamics scandal; an assessment of Frank Sinatra 
with biographer Kitty Kelley, author of His Way; and 
winter auto-care advice from Charlie Giuffrida and 
Vinnie Anastasio of First F in Auto. Plus an 
interview with fashion historian Linda Martin. 

7:00 a.m. (WROR) Sunday on ROR. James Doyle, 
acupuncturist and member of the Massachusetts 
Acupuncture , discusses the differences in 
Western and Eastern medicine; and Kathleen 
Keneally of the Cape Cod Chamber of Commerce 
reviews last summer on the Cape. 

8:00 a.m. (WGBH) Morning Pro Musica. Helmuth 
Rilling leads the Bach-Ensembie in Bach's Cantata 
No. 15 (Herr Gott, dich loben wir). 

10:00 a.m. (WCRB) Sunday Morning Concert. New 
compact-disc releases include Rossini’s The Thiev- 
ing Magpie Overture, Brahms’s String Quartet No. 
3, Richard Strauss’s Met. , and Krom- 
mer's Clarinet Concerto. 


. (WENX) Jazz 
features the latest recordings. 
Jazz Feature. Pianist David 
Benoit's This Side 


Up. 
Noon (WBCN) Back to the Future. Four hours of 


. 9. 
Acoustic Music. Features 
the music of Block. 
Noon (WMRE) and Plugs. Car care with 


John White. 
1:00 (WEE!) Football. The Pats tame the Colts in 


indianapolis. 

2:00 (WMFO) Jazz Variations. Gary Carner { 
tures interviews and music of a jazz persuasion. 
ee ee eee 
The Lydian = Quartet performs the String 
Quartet, Hyla’s String Quartet, and ven's 
St Quartet No. 7. 

3:00 ) Live at Passim. Garnet Rogers plus 
Scott Alarik. 

4:00 (WBCN) Rock Watch. A countdown to ecstasy. 
Every week Oedipus takes listeners to the heart of 
AOR (Album Oriented Rock) via R&R’s Top 30 
tracks, and behind the scenes for comments from 


the artists. 
Forum: institute of Politics. 


and 
of the Communist Party of the USSR. 
5:00 (WXKS) Music Basically Boston's 
best: a countdown with Andre Wolf. 
6:00 (WGBH) Forum. “Can We Save 
the Earth?”, with David Brower, founder of Friends 
of the Earth. 
6:30 (WGBH) The Jazz Decades. “Boots and His 


Biltmore Hotel 
“Ben Cohen’s New Orleans Wanderers,” London 
(1985); “Turk Murphy in New Orleans,” part two 


Brunch. Jeff Turton. 


7:30 (WMFO) Wolf Mountain Prees. Native 
American radio: a documentary program on native 
lands and their people, with music, poetry, and 
news 


8:00 (WGBH) Eleanor Naylor Dana Music Series. 
From the 1986 Vienna Festival, Viadimir Ashkenazy 
conducts the English Chamber Orchestra in 
Mozart's Divertimento No. 7 and Piano Concerto 
No. 17, with himself as soloist, and Dvofék's 


8:00 (WHRB) Sunday Night at the Opera. Claudio 
Scimone conducts | Solisti Veneti in Rossini's 
L'italiana in Algeri, with Horne, Ramey, Palacio, 
Trimarchi, Battie, Foti, Zaccaira. 

8:30 (WCRB) Sunday Opera House. Eve Queler 
conducts the New York Opera Orchestra in Verdi's 
Aroldo, with Cabalié, Cecchele, Pons, and Lebherz. 
10:00 (WBCN) Raw Power. Hosted by Tony 
Berardini. 

11:00 (WBCN) King Biscuit Flour Hour. Billy idol. 
11:00 (WFNX) Boston Rocks. Featuring the best in 
new local music and interviews. 

11:00 (WGBH) New Sounds. “Extending the 
Guitar,"’ with selections by Rypdal, Eno, Fripp/Eno, 
Budd/Bowen, Dresher, and others. 


Midnight (WHRB) Record Underground 
rock from Australia, Great Britain, and America. 
Midnight (WROR) Boston Forum. 
Melissa \ 1 

12:30 a.m. (WMBR) Dumbtown. Lat it music, 
news, and mayhem for insomniacs in city of 
mental ineptitude. 

1:00 a.m. (WROR) Mess Communications. A call-in 
program with Joyce Levine, former president of the 
New England Astrological Association. 





MONDAY 





never heard before. 
6:00 a.m. (WHRB) Jazz Spectrum. Daily jazz 


specials. 
Noon (WUMB) Both Sides Now. Tony Trischka and 
Skyline, with Line Drive. 


5:00 (WMFO) Voices in Exile. Bob Marley's iast 
concert, recorded October 7, 1980. 
6:30 (WBCN) Coemic Muffin 


ar nes ene “THe tmanns Pane 
7:00 ) From the Source. The JFK Series 
continues with “Organized Labor in 


8:00 (WBRS) Black Jack Davy Show. Celtic and 
European folk music. Tonight, the music of French 
singer and arist Gabriel Yacoub, featuring many 
unreleased and studio recordings as well as the 
brand new album by his band Malicorne. 


9:00 (WCRB) Semyon 
Bychkov conducts the Overture to Verdi's La forza 
del destino, Bruch’'s Violin Concerto No. 1 and 


, and Shostakovich’s Symphony No: 5. 
11:00 (WFNX) Rock over London. With Graham 





; 





TUESDAY 





10:00 a.m. (WHRB) Live from the 1368. coca! bands 
recorded live in Inman q 

10:30 a.m. (WBCN) Cosmic Muffin Report. Daily 
astr ical reports. 

5:00 ( ©) Voices in Exile. The history of 
American labor music. 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. A Paganini potpourri 
pianist André Watts plays Liszt's Transcendenta/ 
Etudes After Paganini Nos. 1, 2, and 3, on CD; and 
Charles Dutoit conducts the London Philharmonic 
in Paganini's Violin Concerto No. 2, with Salvatore 
Accardo. 

8:00 (WGBH) Eric in the Evening. Afro-Cuban jazz 
with nee Santamaria. 

9:00 (WCRB) Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
Andrew Davis conducts the Four Sea interludes 
from Britten's Peter Grimes, Beethoven's Piano 
Concerto No. 4, with Mitsuko Uchida, and 
Prokofiev's Symphony No. 5. 

11:00 (WERS) The Nite Kiub. Alternative rock and 
roll from around the world. Weeknights. 








Midnight ) Off the Record. Music and 
interviews with Paimer. 
WEDNESDAY 

Noon (WUMB) Both Sides Now. Gabriel Yacoub's 
Traditional ts. 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. A box of Bax: Bryden 
Thomson leads the Orchestra in November 
Woods, on CD; and Myer the 


9:00 (WCRB) Cleveland Orchestra. Christoph von 
Dohnényi conducts Haydn's Symphony No. 64, 
Ravel's Piano Concerto for the Left one hay Gary 


Graffman, and Schumann's Symphony 

9:30 (WBRS) The Joint: Free & Live. innocence. 
11:30 ) Radio the Way It Could Be. Rock and 
roll, rhythm and soul — improv to new frontiers in 
radio. 





THURSDAY 


6:00 (WMFO) Voices in Exile. The Struggie of 
Appalachia: a musical view. 

7:00 ) Music on instruments. 
Featuring music by Beethoven, Lully, Mozart, and 
9:00 (WCRB) New York Phitharmonic. Leonard 
Bernstein and Zubin Mehta conduct a Copland 
(WBS) The Joint: Free & Live. Ratchet TBA. 
a.m. (WERS) 0200 Hours. Dance alternatives 
beyond. 


FRIDAY 


9:00 a.m. (WMRE) The Outrageous Ray Barron 
Show. Strategist, writer, communication expert. 





; 


§ 








Funny man in al. 
900 am. ) As Young es You Feel. 
Michael Zucker and doctor of 
Oriental medicine Ted K 
12:05 (WBCN) Ken's Top 10 and Local Three. The 
local and national songs 
2:00 Naylor Dana Music Series. 
From the 1 Vienna Festival, selections by Bach 
Shchedrin, , and Mozart 


apertheid. ; 
7:00 (WUMB) Circles in the Stream. Bob 


McWilliams 

(WCRB) Concert Hour. A paean to 
““Pathétique”: the Eastman Trio performs Glinka’s 
Trio pathétique; Daniel Barenboim plays 
Beethoven's Piano Sonata No. 8; and Carlo Maria 
Giulini conducts the Phiiharmonia in Tchaikovsky's 


Heya beng 6. 

8:00 ( ©) Kelekute Revival. An Afrocentric 
approach to the music of West Africa, the 
Caribbean, and Latin America. Pius music from the 
Far, Middle, and Near East 

9:00 (WCRB) Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Michael Tilson Thomas conducts Bach's OuvertUre 
No. 1, Bach's Double Piano Concerto No. 2, with 
Maicoim Frager and Gilbert Kalish, Mozart's Triple 
Piano Concerto No. 7, with Fr . Kalish, and 
himself, and Mozart's oeery . 31 (Paris) 
10:00 ) Blues After With Mai Cramer 
10:00 ) Synesthesia. Four hours of chaos by 
design 


2:00 a.m. (WGBH) The Jazz Gallery. Jimmy Smith 
at the Hammond B3 organ. 


SATURDAY 


The National Howard Stern 
of putdown radio with 








and Jamaican 

Noon ( Rosalie Sorreis, 
Bruce “Utah . Rick and Lorraine Lee, and 
Ossian. 

2:00 ) Seturdey 


5:00 (WZBC) Caribbean Forum. in English, French. 

- eole, with a focus on Caribbean politics and 
ure. 

8:00 (WCRB and WGBH) Boston 

Orchestra. Seiji Ozawa 


Variations on “La ci darem la mano,” the Fantasy 
on Polish Airs, and Krakowiak, all with pianist Alexis 
Weissenber, 





10-00 ) Blues After Hours. With Mai Cramer. 
WAAF 107.3 FM WILD 1090 AM 
WATD 95.9 FM WMBR 88.1 FM 
WBCN 104.1 FM WMEX 1150 AM 
WBOS 02.8 FM WMFO 91.5 FM 
WBRS 100.1 FM WMJX 108.7 FM 
WBUR 90.9 FM WIMRE 1510 AM 
WCGY 83.7 FM WMRO 103.3 FM 
WCRB 102.5 FM WRKO 680 AM 
WOLW 1330 AM WROR 98.5 FM 
WEE! 590 AM WTTP 1080 AM 
WERS 88.9 FM WUMB 91.9 FM 
WFNX 101.7 FM WUNR 1600 AM 
WGBH 89.7 FM WZBC 90.3 Fm 
WHRB 95.3 FM WZLX 100.7 FM 
WICH 90.5 FM WZOU 04.5 FM 
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A WEEK 


by Robin C. Dougherty 

















Saturday 


The Celtic-music revival isn’t limited 
to Ireland and Britain — Brittany, on 
France’s western coast, is also home to 
an ancient Celtic culture. Tonight the 
region’s premiere dance and ballad 
band, Kornog, brings its voices, 
whistles, and bombardes to Harvard 
University’s Paine Hall, in the Law 
School Yard, Cambridge, at 8 p.m., ina 
concert cosponsored by the university's 
folklore department. Tickets are $7.50 in 
advance, $8.50 at the door. Call 
492-8341. 











Sunday 


If you’re the sort of person who likes 
to think about work on Sunday night, 
consider going to see Hump Day, a new 
play by Clint Collins about a corporate 
misfit who has to decide whether to 
blow the whistle on a large chemical 
manufacturer. The script-in-hand 
performance by the Provincetown 
Repertory Theater of Boston plays 
tonight at 8 p.m. at the Footlight Club, 7 
Eliot Street, Jamaica Plain, and next 
Sunday at the Leland Center, Boston 





tickets for in advance. You can get details’ 
be. able to_obtain tickets from the various 
agencies around town (remember that they 
charge a handling fee). Just’ don’t say we . 
didn't warn you. 


Dance Theatre of Harlem, November 21 
through 23 at the Wang Center: call 
John Oliver Chorale; November 22 at 
Jordan Hall: call 924-3336. 

Taj Mahal and Donovan, November 22 at 
the Somerville Theatre: call 641-1010. 
Pinchas Zukerman, November 23 at Sym- 
phony Hall (tickets on sale November 10): 
call 266-1492. 

Tonight We Improvise, opening 
November 28 at American Repertory 
Theatre): call 547-8300 

’m Not Rappaport, November 28 through 
December 14 at the Colonial Theatre (mail- 
order tickets on sale now, box-office and 
ticket-agency sales begin November 9): call 
426-9366 

Sweet Sue, November 28 through 
December 21 at the Wilbur Theatre: call 
423-4008 

The Mikado, December 16 through 
January 4 at the Colonial Theatre (tickets 
on sale November 9): call’ 426-9366. 

















a 













Center for the Arts, 539 Tremont Street, 
Boston. Donation $5; call 524-0168. 
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Monday 


You’ve heard something very similar 
to all their licks before, but with 
performances utterly stripped of 
pretense, and with shaggy-dog good 
humor abounding, the Bluesbusters 
(led by guitarists Paul Barrére and 
Catfish Hodge) can play it again for two 
shows, 9 and 11:30 p.m., at Jonathan 
Swift's, 30 John F. Kennedy Street, 
Cambridge. Tickets are $8.50 in advance, 
$9.50 tonight. Call 661-9887. 

If you know you can observe Veterans 
Day at night, too, get yourself a seat at 
“Twenty-four Hours for Survival” — a 
round-the-clock reading for peace. For 
the fourth consecutive year, 97 New 
England writers read aloud nonstop 
from world literature to address peace in 
our time. This year’s readers include 
Sissela Bok, James Carroll, John Kenneth 
Galbraith, Justin Kaplan, X.J. Kennedy, 
Denise Levertov, Jayne Anne Phillips, 
George Starbuck, Beth Winship, and 
Richard Yates. Reading begins at 6 
tonight and continues until 6 tomorrow 
night. Donations are collected; call 
547-4429. 
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Tuesday 


If you have today off work instead of 
Monday, you can’t travel far from your 
armchair. But you do have time to see 
“From Site to Sight,” the Peabody 
Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology’s ongoing exhibit of 
photographs by anthropologists. 
Ranging from 19th-century 
daguerreotypes to satellite images, the 
exhibit includes original archival 
expeditionary photographs, field photos 
of archaeological sites and ethnographic 
villages and habitations, serial photos, 
shots of special technical analyses, 
quality studio photos, maps, and artists’ 
illustrations. Hours at the museum, 
which is located at 11 Divinity Avenue, 
Cambridge, are from 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m.; 
admission is $2, students and seniors 
$1.50, and children 50 cents. Call 
495-9392. 
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Wednesday 


Sphere are coming to town and it’s 
about time. This will be the first local 




















Saturday the 15th: “... none of woman born shall harm Macbeth.” 
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appearance for the all-star quartet of 
tenor saxophonist Charlie Rouse, pianist 
Kenny Barron, bassist Buster Williams, 
and drummer Ben Riley, and to judge 
from their latest album, Sphere on Tour, 
they have gone far beyond their initial 
theme of paying tribute to Thelonious 
Monk. Sphere will be at the Regattabar 
in Charles Square, Bennett and Eliot 
Streets, Cambridge, tonight and 
tomorrow at 9 and Friday and Saturday 
at 9 and 11 p.m. Tickets are $4 to $7.50. 
Call 876-7777. 

Well, if the “Win a trip for 2 to 
Jamaica” promotion for the Burning 
Spear show tonight is tacky, singer 
Winston Rodney is bound to be all the 
more irie. He goes on at 8 p.m. at the 
Channel, 25 Necco Street, Boston, and 
tickets are $8. Call 451-1905 

Dame Rebecca West, the author, 
named herself after the heroine of 
Ibsen’s Rosmersholm, in which Rebecca 
West, the emancipated woman, helps rid 
the master of the house of his sickly wife 
so that she can take her place. Then she 
finds out sensuality isn’t what it’s 
cracked up to be. This rarely performed 
drama opens tonight and runs though 
December 12 at the New Ehrlich 
Theatre, 539 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Saturday and at 2 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tickets are $10 to $15; call 482-6316, 

So one of ‘em got married. Big deal — 
you think that will calm Gang Green? 
This all-ages show starts at 6 p.m. at the 
Rat, 528 Comm. Ave., Boston. Tickets 
are $5ish; call 536-9438. 








Thursday 


Jazz activity focuses on Boston rather 
than Cambridge for a change this 
evening, as Abdullah Ibrahim (minus 
his band Ekaya) visits the Massachusetts 
College of Art for a solo concert and 
vocalist Chris Connor arrives at the 
Starlight Roof, 575 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston. Ibrahim is appearing 
tonight only at 7:30 (tickets are $10, $6 
for students and the elderly), but you 
can catch Connor through Saturday. 
Call 547-3118 for information about 
Abdullah Ibrahim; call the Starlight Roof 
at 267-6059. 

If you want a chance to see the real 
Sid Vicious and Nancy Spungen, check 
out D.O.A., the Sex Pistols documentary 
that came out in 1980 and has almost 
never appeared here since — it’s not 
even available on cassette. The folks 
over at the Somerville Theatre, 55 Davis 
Square, Somerville, are playing it today 
and tomorrow, just in time for the 
release of Alex Cox's Sid and Nancy. 
Showtimes are 6:15 and 9:45, with an 8 
p.m. screening of Repo Man. Call 
625-1081. 

Fritz Lang's The Woman in the 
Window (1944) is one of his more 
intriguing plunges into the Dark Side. 








pain 
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Edward G. Robinson is the mild- 
mannered New York psychology 
professor who must confront his own 
capacity for vidlence when the woman 
he’s visiting'fs suddenly attacked by her 
lover. This nightmare thriller, one of 
Lang's finest American films, plays 
tonight at 8 at the 

Harvard-Epworth Church, 1555 
Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge. A $2 
contribution 

is requested. Call 354-0837. 

Tonight it becomes even harder to tell 
the difference between TV commercials 
and rock videos, as the Hot Shot 
Distillery introduces its new tropical- 
fruit-flavored schnapps, Hot Shot, by 
showcasing five local bands at the 
Channel, 25. Necco Street, Boston. Push 
Push and the Souls perform live; O 
Positive, Body English, and Ball and 
Pivot put in taped appearances. Not to 
be outdone, Hot Shot schnapps has got 
its own video, which you can see when 
the doors open at 8 p.m. Tickets are $3, 
and you get a free satin jacket if you're 
one of the first 60 guests or a pair of 
sunglasses if you're one of the next 100 
arrivals. Call 426-1905. 
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Friday 

It used to be that you took a bus to the 
art museum for a field trip. Tonight and 
tomorrow PS 122 Field. Trips comes to 
Suffolk University Theatre, 55 Temple 
Street, Boston. It’s not a public school 
but a traveling cabaret-style show from 
New York's Performance Space 122 arts 
center (which is located in a public- 
school auditorium) featuring new works 
by performance artists, choreographers, 
and filmmakers, all commissioned by 
the New England Foundation for the 
Arts. Show A (Friday at 7 p.m., Saturday 
at 9:30 p.m.) features performance artists 
Mark Anderson and Mimi Goese, 
choreographer Susan Rethorst, and John 
(White Water) Jesurun’s film The Last 
Days of Pompeii. Show .B (Friday at 9:30 
p.m., Saturday at 7'p.m.) includes 
performance artist and satirist Paul 
Zaloom, solo dance works by Ismael 
Houston-Jones and Ann Carlson (who 
dances with a kitten), and Pooh Kaye’s 
film From Inside the House of Floating 
Paper. Both shows are hosted by 
singer/commedienne Gayle Tufts and 
feature a slide installation suite by 
Robert Flynt. Tickets are $7; call 
720-1988. 

The French avant-garde movies of 
the ‘20s have lost none of their ability to 
enchant, fascinate, and shock. Tonight at 
8, see some of the astonishing short 
works of Man Ray, René Clair, 
Germaine Dulac, and others (complete 
with live piano accompaniment by 
Thomas Ogden) at the French Library, 
53 Marlborough Street, Boston. 
Admission is $5. Call 266-4351. 

Pretending not to speak English when 
you encouter a group of Texans at the 
Eiffel Tower is one thing. Pretending on 
home soil is the device used by the 
painfully shy fellow in Larry Shue’s Off 
Broadway hit The Foreigner. It opens 
tonight at the Merrimack Repertory 
Theatre, 50 East Merrimack Street, 





Friday: La souviante Madame Beudet 





Lowell. Curtain is at 8 tonight and 
tomorrow and at 2 and 7 p.m. on 
Sunday; tickets are $10 to $15, with a $3 
discount for students and seniors. Call 
454-3926. 

Bassist Wilber Morris is one of those 
musicians with a load of impressive 
credentials (including the bands of Billy 
Bang and David Murphy) but not 
enough notoriety of his own. The latest 
edition of his quartet Wilberforce, with 
up-and-comers Vincent Chancey on 
French horn and Eli Fountain playing 
percussion, should make for rewarding 
listening tonight and tomorrow at 9:30 at 
Charlie’s Tap, 280 Green Street, Central 
Square, Cambridge. Tickets are $8; call 
492-9723. 
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Saturday 


If Hamlet can be done with five 


actors, then we don’t see why Macbeth - 


can’t be done with nubile young 
witches. A surreal approach to “the 
Scottish play” is taken by Radcliffe 
student director Lisa Freinkel, with 
original music by Harvard undergrad 
Fred Heiberger, and presented by the 
Harvard-Radcliffe Dramatic Club at the 
Loeb Drama Center, 64 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge. The play opens tonight and 
runs for a week. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday; tickets are 
$5, students $4. Call 547-8300. 

It used to be that things were banned 
in Boston. Today you can see something 
of what's banned in South Africa. South 
African painter Paul Stopforth and 
journalist Guy Berger talk about their 
own experiences with censorship and 
screen video tapes smuggled out of 
South Africa at the opening reception 
for “Evils of Power,” a multimedia 
exhibit of politically motivated art, at 
Southeastern Massachusetts University 
Gallery, North Dartmouth, until 
December 9. The reception is from 3 to 5 
p-m.; gallery hours are Monday through 
Friday from 10 a.m, to 4:30 p.m. 
Admission is free; call 999-8546. 
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Sunday 


When Concert Dance Company adds 
a new piece to its repertoire, that usually 
means it’s brought another choice 
choreographer before us. This afternoon, 
starting at 4, it's Mark Dendy, who 
offers a solo performance before Concert 
Dance presents his signature work Beat. 
A discussion and reception follow; all 
this takes place at the Joy of Movement 
Studio Theater, 536 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Cambridge. Tickets are $6; call 
923-1709. 








(Bob Blumenthal, David Bonetti, 
Carolyn Clay, Owen Gleiberman, Paul 
Leland, and Milo Miles helped out this 
week.) 














FOR OPENERS 














Benjamin Zander: going for the Gustav 


Mahler High Life 


6 6 I got onto the Mahler cycle, and obviously I love the music passionately, | 





have a special relationship to it because I think there are parts of me that 

are very much answered in that music.” We're sitting in the kitchen of 

Benjamin Zander’s Cambridge house, and over an impromptu lunch of 
borscht, artichokes, and Bel Paese cheese the conductor of the Boston Philharmonic is 
explaining why his orchestra plays so much — but not too much — Mahler. “I think 
this orchestra can make a very special statement with Mahler, as it can with 
Beethoven — Beethoven and Mahler are composers for whom the vision and the 
understanding and the pacing are infinitely more important than the beauty of the 
sound. With all the most beautiful sound in the world, you won't give a great 
performance of a Beethoven symphony or a Mahler symphony unless you 
understand it, the pacing and the structure and how one goes from one section to 
another. Das Lied von der Erde is incredibly difficult in that regard.” 

It's appropriate that Mahler's great song-cycle symphony, Das Lied von der Erde 
(“The Song of the Earth”), should come up because the Philharmonic will be 
presenting it this week, with Jane Struss and David Rendall as the soloists. Mahler 
took the texts for the six sections — “Das Trinklied vom Jammer der Erde” (‘The 
Drinking Song of Earth's Misery”), “Der Einsame im Herbst” (“The Lonely One in 
Autumn”), “Von der Jugend” (“Of Youth”), “Von der Schinheit” (“Of Beauty”), “Der 
Trunkene im Friihling” (“The Drunkard in Spring”), and “Der Abschied” (“Farewell”) 
— from German translations of T’ang Dynasty poets like Li Po, Wang Wei, and Meng 
Hao-Jan. Characteristically, though, he made some changes and added some lines of 
his own, particularly in “Der Abschied,” whose music so affected him that he asked 
Bruno Walter (who after Mahler's death conducted the premiere), ‘Is it at all bearable? 
Will it not drive people to do away with themselves?” 

That “Farewell” is a beginning as well as an end, however. “There are moments in 
Das Lied that sound as if they were written by Webern,” Zander points out. “It’s the 
clearest expression of the link between the first Viennese school an. the second 
Viennese school, more than the Ninth Symphony. I think the Ninth Symphony 
pushes and looks toward atonality and some of that free-form writing and the 
‘endliche melodie’ that Schoenberg talks about, and Das Lied actually does it. There's 
one page in the last movement that could have been written by Webern, that bird 
section, it’s incredible.” 

Mahler wrote Das Lied for tenor and contralto, or tenor and baritone. Zander has 
opted for the contralto. “I think the baritone is fine for the last movement, but not the 
others. I wouldn't want to hear ‘Der Einsame im Herbst’ with a male. It’s so beautiful, 
I mean, the textures of the oboe and the voice are absolutely identical. The oboe is 
treated as an alter ego for the voice, it’s got to be at the same octave, an octave lower 
it sounds very strange. This is an oboe concerto, and so that relationship with the 
female voice is crucial, particularly the way Jane sings it, because Jane sings very much 
like an oboe, it isn’t a huge voice, one of those 300-pound voices, she can sing with 
incredible delicacy.” 

Doing so much Mahler is how the Boston Philharmonic came into being. Originally 
it was the Boston Civic Symphony, and from 1972 to 1978 Zander was its conductor. 
Then he was fired. “It was in response to the Mahler Ninth, in fact. The board felt we 
were playing too much Mahler. We’d just gone through the agonizing and 
overwhelming experience of working on the Ninth for three months and performing 
it, and that wasn’t a time at which the orchestra was willing to be broken up, they 
really were passionately committed, so they all resigned along with me, and that’s 
how the orchestra was formed.” He describes the present Philharmonic as “a 
combination of some extremely fine professional musicians who live in this area and 
who are every bit as good as their counterparts in cities around the country, but then 
it’s also made up of a lot of amateurs and students who form a real community, the 
range is extraordinary. I think I may be sitting on the best community orchestra in 
America.” 

As well as directing the Philharmonic, Zander teaches at the New England 
Conservatory; he sees himself as a musician, not just a conductor. “If I had decided 
that my career was to be a conductor, 10 years ago I would have gone to Fort 
Lauderdale, and from Fort Lauderdale to New Orleans, and so on. But I’m right here 
in Boston and I’ve been in Boston for 23 years and I’m not going anywhere. To me this 
is the best city I could be in, certainly in the States. You may get bad reviews, but at 
least you know that it’s the most thoughtful, the most informed, the most intelligent, 
responsive kind of listening you'll find anywhere in the country. So the orchestra 
members expect to be invited to play with freedom and courage and character and 
personality and not just to play comfortably. I'd rather they played it with personality 
than played it perfectly, and they know that.” 

Benjamin Zander and the Boston Philharmonic will perform Mahler's Das Lied von 
der Erde, with mezzo-soprano Jane Struss and tenor David Rendall, and Schubert's 
Symphony No. 8 (Unfinished), Saturday, November 15, at 8 p.m. in Jordan Hall and 
Sunday, November 16, at 3 p.m. in Sanders Theatre. Tickets are $6, $10, and $13. For 
more information, call 536-4001. 

— Jeffrey Gantz 
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THE WESTERN 
FRONT 


343 WESTERN AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE « 492-7772 
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COOL RUNNIN’S 
Sun., Nov. 9 


UNITY INT’L 


Wed. & Thurs., Nov. 12 & 13 4 


YOUTH CREATION 
from Bermuda 

















Henri V 
Disco 


876-5200 











Fri. & Sat., Nov. 14 & 15 


AFRIKAN ROOTS 













Sun., Nov. 16 
CLASSIC HIGH 
POWER 


Tues., Nov. 18 


CIRCLE 


Thurs., Nov. 20 


Fri. & Sat., Nov. 21 & 22 


I-TONES 


Serres eereeeroreeeTeeeeeseesess| 


Fine Jamaican Food Every 
Weekend : 
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SATURDAY, NOV. 8th 


Reggae Night with 
ran 


‘ithe Wale). 
10:30 & 12:30 
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TUESDAY, NOV. 1 Ith 
60's Night 


Flower Power Music by 


THE BAND THAT 


TIME FORGOT 

= Hele Mme Role lem. ae B-diele) 
$2.00 cover 

Doors open at 8:00 pr 
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332 Cabot St. Rte 1A 
128N Exit 20S 927-71 
Sat., Nov. 8 
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Mon., Nov. 10 


Veteran’s Day Party 
THE CATALINAS 


Thurs., Nov. 13 


Fri., Nov. 14 


NERVOUS EATERS 

















Sat., Nov. 15 


O POSITIVE 











EVERY WEDNESDAY IS NEW 
BAND NIGHT! CALL CLUB FOR 
DETAILS. 





NO COVER BEFORE 9 PM 
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WEDNESDAY, NOV. 12th 


Top 40 Night 
SHADY 


CHARACTERS 
9:00, 10:30 & 12:00 
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THURSDAY, NOV. 13th 


Contemporary Jazz 
Devonshire 
. Productions 










>6 Ol ver after 8 
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Jie Nea 


FRIDAY, NOV. 14th 


BALL AND PIVOT 
10:30 & 12:30 - 





$ 





$6 OX er after 1 





SATURDAY, NOV. 15th 


A Wild Dance Party with 


SKIN 
12:30 


THE SHY FIVE 















The Ultimate Video Show. 
Doors open at 9 p.m. Ground floor level. 


BOSTON 


Marriott. 


COPLEY PLACE 
110 Huntington Ave., Boston, MA 02116 
(617) 236-5800 




















Round Five of 
The Famous Club iii 
COLLEGE CLASH 


| Winner of Round IV — ROSS PHAZER | 


Wed., Nov. 12 
NU MUSIK NITE 





Thurs., Nov. 13 
SHADES OF GREY 
VILLE 23 > STRUGGLE 
ni, Nov. 14 
HOT PURSUIT 
AFTER THE IN 








Sat., Nov..1 
DIGNEY FIGNUS 
LIGHTNING ROSE « ASTRA 





STRAIGHTAWAY 











THE BYSTANDERS ¢ FREE TIME 


608 SOMERVILLE AVE 
(NR. PORTER SQ. T) 
SOMERVILLE + 623-6957 
ie) B-lelel di Tea) [genera 
395-8054 OR 938-6334 
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BOSTON POLICE: 911 
BROOKLINE POLICE: 734-1212 

CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911 

SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 

STATE POLICE: 566-4500, 782-2335 

BOSTON FIRE: 536-1100 or 911 

BROOKLINE FIRE: 232-4646 or, from Brookline, 
911 

CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 or, from Cam- 
bridge, 911 

SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1500 








MEDICAL 

EMERGENCIES 
BOSTON-BROOKLINE: 911 
POISON: information Center, 232-2120 
SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 
METRO AMBULANCE: 288-6700 
CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498-1000 
MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 
MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 
BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 424-5000 
BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 
BRIGHAM & WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 732-5636 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL: 735-6611 
PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150 
BOSTON RAPE CRISIS CENTER 492-RAPE. 
Immediate and continuing support, medical and 
legal info, referrals. 
RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater Lynn 
and North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for immediate 
and continuing support, medical and legal 
information. 
ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL: 782-7000 








Because of space limitations, the rest of our 
“Aid” listings will appear once a month. Look for 
them in our Nov. 25 issue. 





HILDREN 








BLUE HILLS TRAILSIDE MUSEUM (333-0690), 
1904 Canton Ave., Milton, offers nature activities 
for children. Admission $1, children 50¢. 
Storytime on Sat. and Sun. at 11 a.m., various 
activities 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Nov. 8,9: Blue Hills 
indian life, Nov. 15,16: bird hospitality. Also, 
special activities; required. Nov. 
15: geology tour for children over eight. Fee $6. 
and Sun. at 2 p.m. when there are no special 
events. 

BOSTON CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-8855), 
Museum Wharf, 300 Congress St., Boston. 
Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 10 a.m.-9 p.m. 
Adults $4, children age two and up and seniors, 
$3; Fri. 5-9 p.m. free. 

CHILDREN’S DISCOVERY MUSEUM 
(264-4200), 177 Main St., Acton. Wed., Sat., Sun. 
10 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Tues., Thurs., Fri., 1:30-4:30 
p.m. Admission $4, children $3, children under 1 
free. Ten hands-on “discovery rooms.” Also, 
Nov. 13 at 2:30 p.m.: free-form block structures. 
DIAL-A-STORY is sponsored by the Newton 
Junior Library, 126 Vernon St., Newton, Call 
552-7 148. 

FRAMINGHAM STATE COLLEGE presents the 
David McCord Children’s Literature Festival Nov. 
10 at 3:30 p.m. at McCarthy Center, 100 State St., 
Framingham. includes readings by McCord, talk 
by illustrator Tomie dePaola, autographing 
sessions, and a . Free; call 626-4512. 
FRANKLIN PARK ZOO (442-0991) is open daily, 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission free. Zebras, ante- 
lopes, camels, llamas, birds. Admission to 
Children's Zoo $1. Through November: animai 





feeding at 2 p.m. 
LE GRAND DAVID and His Own Spectacular 
Magic Company (927-3677) performs live Nov. 9 


and 16 at 3 p.m. at the Cabot St. Cinema, 286 » 


Cabot St., Beverly, and on Nov. 8 at 1:30 p.m. at 
the Larcom Theatre, 13 Wallis St., Beverly. Mid- 
air floats, vanishing bouquets, the Sultan's Cabi- 
net and more. Tickets at Cabot St. $7 adults, $5 
for children under 11. Tickets at Larcom $12- 
$15, $3 discount for children under 11. 
JAMAICA PLAIN BRANCH LIBRARY (524-2053), 
12 Sedgwick St., Jamaica Plain, presents “Picture 
Peace,” a collection of of children’s books that 
deal with war and peace; opening Nov. 8 at 1 p.m, 
with storytelling by Judy Black. Free. 
LEXINGTON MONTESSOR! SCHOOL presents 
a magic show Nov. 11 at 10:30 a.m. and 1:30 p.m. 
at Clarke Jr. High, Brookside Ave., Lexington. 
Tickets $3; call 862-8571. 
MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 
(259-9500). Drumiin Ferm (259-9807), South 
Great Ad., Lincoin. Sat.-Mon. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Admission $5, children ages three to 15 and the 
elderly, $3. Hayrides Sundays 1-3 p.m; 50¢ 
extra. Sunday programs at 2 p.m.; free with 
admission fee. Nov. 9: buttermaking. Nov. 16: 
snakes. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300, ext. 300), 
465 Huntington Ave., Boston, offers drop-in 
programs for children ages six to 12 Wed.-Fri. 
2-3:15 p.m. Free. Nov. 12-14: collages. 
MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (723-2500), Science 
Park, Bostori. Tues.-Thurs., Sat., Sun. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-9 p.m. Call for discovery-room 
hours. Adults $5, students $4, those over 65 and 
Children four-16, $3. Free Wed. 1-5 p.m.; half 
price Fri. 5-9 p.m. Plantetarium admission $3.25, 
students $2, children five to 16 and the elderly 
$2.25. Combination ticket $6.50, students $5.50, 
children and the elderly $4.50. Through Nov. 30: 
“Return of the Dinosaurs.” Through Dec. 14: 
“Skin” and “Ben's Grille.” Permanent: sun lab, 
thunder and lightning, live animals, giant egg. 
Through Jan. 4, 1987: “Future Zoo.” 
NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (742-8870), Central 
Wharf, Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 9 
a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. Sun., and holidays 9 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Admission $5.50, children four to 15 $3.25, 
students, the military, and the elderly $4.50. Fri. 
after 4 p.m. adults $4.50, children $2.25, 
students, military, and the elderly $3.50. Through 
Jan. 1987: “Don’t Blink Now.” 
PARENT CONNECTION (641-2229), 1210 Mass. 
Ave., Arlington, presents Stromberg and Cooper 
Family Entertainment with comedy, theatre, 
storytelling, and music, Nov. 15 at 1 p.m. at 
Arlington High Schoo! Auditorium, Arlington. 
Tickets $5, children under 2 free. 
PUPPET SHOWPLACE THEATRE (731-6400), 
32 Station St., Brooline Village, presents puppet 
performances for children five and older at 1 and 
3 p.m. Admission $3.50. Nov. 8,9: “The Dinosaur 
Show” by Poobley Greegy Puppet Theater. Nov. 
15,16: “Little Red Riding Hood” by the Cranberry 
Puppets. 
READING IS FUNDAMENTAL presents a 20th- 
anniversary show, featuring Kermit Love and 
Snuggle the Teddy Nov. 14 at 12:45 and 1:45 
p.m. at Blackstone School, 380 Shawmut Ave., 
Boston. Call (212) 757-9100 for ticket infor- 
mation. 
STONE ZOO (438-3662), off Rte. 93, exit 8, 
Stoneham. Daily 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Donation $2, 
seniors and children $1. 
WHEELOCK FAMILY THEATRE (734-5203), 180 
the Riverway, Boston, presents Peter Pan on Fri. 
at 7:30 p.m., Sat. and Sun. at 3 p.m. through Nov. 
30. Tickets $6. 
ZEITERION THEATRE (994-2900), 658 Purchase 
St., New Bedford, presents the mime company 
Theatre Beyond Words Nov. 15. The Potato 
People perform in “Double Play” at 10:30 a.m. 
and 12:30 p.m. Tickets $4. 





LUBS 





THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass. Ave., 
Porter Sq., Cambridge. Mon.: Harry Bedrosian, 


Kaminaris, Arthur Chingris. Sat.: George 

Armaos, Harry Bedrosian, George Kaminaris, 

Arthur Chingris. Sun.: George Kaminaris 
Harry 


Keyes. 

BAT CAVE EAST, Thurs.-Sat. at Doc's 
Harrison Ave. between Mass. Ave. 
ampton St., Boston. Nov. 8: D.J. 
Nov. 13: fashion show by Nutrends. Nov. 13-1 
Man Jared. 

BAY TOWER ROOM (723-1666), 60 State St., 
33rd floor, Boston. Mon.-Wed., 8:30 p.m. to 
12:30 a.m.: Maggi Scott Trio. Nov. 8: Thurs., 8 
p.m. to midnight, Dick Johnson with the Dave 
Sparr Trio. Fri., 9 p.m. to 1:30 a.m., Dick Johnson 
with the Bob Bachelder Trio. Sat., 9 p.m. to 1 
a.m., Nancy Carr with the Bob Bacheider Trio. 
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COMEDY CONNECTION (391-0022), 76 War- 
renton St., Boston. Sun.: Rich Ceisier’s Singles 


Sunday. 

BURKE'S (232-2191), 808 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Nov. 8: Provincetown Jug Band. 
EPHRAIM’S (443-5373), Rte. 27, Sudbury. Nov. 
9: Stan McDonaid’s Blue Horizon Jazz Band. 
Nov. 8: Mr. Jellybelly. Nov. 10-15: Mr. Jellybelly’s 
Jazz & Blues Band. Nov. 16: Rebecca Parris and 
Friends. 

GREENSTREET STATION (522-0792), Green 
St., Jamaica Plain. Nov. 8: the Vipers, the Bags, 
the Time Beings. Nov. 9 and 16 at 2 p.m.: Lecco’s 
Lemma Live rap party. Eve. show: Amyl and the 
icons. Nov. 11: the Boogey Men, Noy. 12: Golden 
Joe. Baker. Nov. 13; Allison. D. Nav, 14:, the 
incredible. Casuals. Nov. 15: the Zulus, the 
Stingers, the Kesseis. 

THE GROG (465-8008), 13 Middle St., New- 
buryport. Nov. 8: Marie and the Movers. Nov. 9: 
Tigers Baku. Nov. 13: Holly Near, Nov. 14,15: 
Bobby Watson Band. 

GROVERS (922-9695), 392 Cabot St., Rte. 1A, 
Beverly. Nov. 12: After the In. 

JACKS (491-7800), 952 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
Nov. 8: the Dogmatics. Nov. 9: Elijah Wald and 
Friends, Treat Her Right. Nov. 10: Paul Bogan & 
Co., Blue Rhino. Nov. 11: She Cried. Nov. 12: 
Ronnie Brockton, Midnight, Random Factor. 
JASON’S (262-9000), 131 Clarendon St., Boston. 
In Hollywood Beat, Wed.-Sat.: David Graham 
and Bryan Mace, open mike. In the Main Floor, 
Thurs.: live dancing with Jason’s Dancers. 
JAZZ-FOLK CAFE (897-7627), Knights of Col- 
umbus Hall, Summer and Nason Sts., Maynard. 
Nov. 15: Gray Sargent Trio. 

THE JOINT (736-4784) Usdan Student Center, 
Brandeis University, Waltham. Nov. 12: !n- 
nocence. Nov. 13: Ratchet TBA. 

JONATHAN SWIFT'S (661-9887), 30 JFK St., 
Cambridge. Nov. 10: the Bluesbusters. Nov. 11: 
Maynard Ferguson. Nov. 12: Buddy Gu, Junior 
Welis. Nov. 13,14: Max Creek. 
KOOKABURRA’S COFFEEHOUSE (522-3303). 
At Red Book Store, 92 Green St., Jamaica Plain. 
Nov. 9: Ted Thomas, Ray McNeice, Luzelena 
Beltran. At Green Street Station, 131 Green St., 
Jamaica Plain. Nov. 16: New Hokum Boys, 
Matthew Weiss. 

THE MALL at Chestnut Hill (965-3037), 199 
Boyiston St, Chestnut Hill. Jazz at 2 p.m. Sat. and 
Sun. at the foot of the Grand Staircase. Nov. 8: Al 
Vega's Singers Showcase. Nov. 9: Katy Roberts. 
Nov. 15: James Brough. Nov. 16: Yas Ishibashi. 
MATRIX JAZZ CLUB (876-7777), 1360 


DeNucci, John Michaels, Scott Mastro. & 
Jennifer, Amanda Maffei, Clifford/Pardi, Peter 


Keane. 
WICK’S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 War- 
Poundstone. 


bridge. Nov. 8: Etta James, Otis Clay and 
Chicago Fire. Nov. 11: Uncle Bonsai. Nov. 12: 
Girls Night Out, Right Time Nov. 13: Montreux 
Band. Nov. 14: Sugar Ray & the Blue Tones. Nov. 
15: Pieces of a Dream. Nov. 16: Ibrahima’s Worid 


Quincy. Nov. 16: Sally and the Sophisticatz. 
PASSIM (492-7679), 47 Palmer St., Cambridge. 
Nov. 12 (originally s¢heduled for Nov. 19): 
Wood's Tea Company. Nov. 19: Cathy Fink & 
Marcy Marxer. 

PEACOCK COFFEE HOUSE 522-2612), First 
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Church of Jamaica Plain, 6 Eliot St., Jamaica 
Plain. Nov. 8: Martha Sandefer, Jim Scott. 


pony en Degg congo Marbiehead; 


Push. Nov. 16: Down Time. 

1369 JAZZ CLUB (354-8030), 1369 Cambridge 
St., Cambridge. Sun.: 2-8 p.m., blues jam; 9 
p.m.-1 a.m., Bunny Smith. Mon.: jazz jam. 
TRANSFIGURED NIGHT COFFEEHOUSE 
(782-1690) at the Aliston Congregational Church, 
41 Quint Ave., Aliston. Nov. 9: Barbara Phaneuf, 
Kenny & Tzipora. 

7.7, THE BEAR'S PLACE (492-0082), 10 
Brookline Ave., Cambridge. Nov. 16: Zoogz Rift. 
UNCCMMON COFFEEHOUSE (872-3111), Scott 
Hall, First Parish in Framingham, 24 Vernon St. 
Nov. 8: classical guitarists Cari Kamp and Robert 
Sullivan 


WESTIN HOTEL in Copley Place (262-9600), 10 
Huntington Ave., Boston. in the Lobby Lounge:, 
8 p.m.-1 a.m., through 1986: Sun., Yas Ishibashi. 
Mon., Sat., Katy Roberts. Tues.-Thurs., Jim 
Dempsey. Fri., Kurt Lawrence. in Turner's Bar: 
Sun., Mon. through Dec. 29: Art Matthews Trio. 
Thurs.-Sat., through Dec. 6: Suzanne Perel 


Quartet. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB (623-9874), 699 Broad- 
way, Somerville. Wed.: the Fringe. Nov. 8: 
Michael Bocian Trio. Nov. 9,10: Ben Sher Group. 
Nov. 11: Buddy Aquilina and the Jazz Con- 
spiracy. Nov. 13: Mark Kross and Paul Shumsky. 
Nov. 14,15: Mark Marquis Group. Nov. 16: Dave 
Williams and Friends. 








ANCE 








PARTICIPATION 


SATURDAYS 
SINGLES DANCE PARTY takes piace at 8 p.m. 





INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE begins at 7:30 
p.m., with instruction at 7 p.m., at MIT Student 
Center, opposite 77 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
Donation 25¢; call 225-9185. 

SINGLES DANCE PARTY begins at 8:30 p.m. at 
Natick Hilton, Rte. 9 at Speen St., Natick. 
Recorded music. Donation $5; cash bar; spon- 
sored by New England Singles; cali 899-3900. 

DANCE PARTY begins at 8 p.m. at Webb Brook 
Club, Webb Brook Rd., Billerica. Admission $4; 
sponsored by Saturday Night Singles; call 
454-9805. 


MONDAYS 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8:15 
p.m. at 7 Temple St., Cambridge. Admission 
$3.50; call 491-6084. 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
begins at 8 p.m. at Concord Scout House, 74 
Walden St., Concord. Admission $4; cali 
641-3253. 
ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8 p.m., 
except for the first Mon. of the month, at Old 
South Congregational Church, South Weymouth. 
Admission $2; call 335-08 18 





TUESDAYS 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
begin at 8:15 p.m., or 7:45 p.m. for beginners, at 
7 Temple St., Cambridge. Admission $4; call 
354-1340. 
EXPERIENCED BALKAN/WESTERN EURO- 
PEAN DANCE begins at 7:30 p.m., with instruc- 
tion at 7, at MIT Student Center, opposite 77 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Admission 25¢; call 
226-9185. . 
IMPROVISATIONAL DANCE begins at 6:30 p.m. 
at Lean-to Studio, Bates Art Resource Center, 
731 Harrison Ave., South End, Boston. Ad- 
mission $7; call 628-3452. 
SINGLES DANCE PARTY begins at 8:30 p.m. at 
Bayside inn, Rte. 1A, Lynn. Recorded music. 


WEDNESDAY NIGHT SINGLES DANCE begins 
at 8:30 p.m. at Century Caié, 640 Washington St., 
Dedham. Admission $4 before 9 p.m., $5 after 9 
p.m. Cash bar. Sponsored by the Singles 
Connection. Cail 1-800-238-1144. 

ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at & p.m. at 
7 Temple St., Cambridge. Admission $4.50; call 
354-1340. 

WORTH SHORE FOLK begins at 8 p.m. at 
Crombie St. Church, Salem. Admission $2; call 


begin at 8 p.m. at VFW Halil, 688 Huron Ave., 
Cambridge. Admission $4; call 926-3023. 
SINGLES DANCE PARTY takes place at 8 p.m. 


8:30 p.m. at Escapade, 500 Washington St., 
Weymouth 


NORTH begins at 6:30 p.m. at the Palace, 1810 
Broadway, Saugus. Admission $4, $3 before 9 
p.m. Sponsored by the Singles Connection; call 
1-800-238-1144. 

SINGLES DANCE PARTY begins at 8 p.m. at 
Vincent's, Rts. 28 and 128, Randolph. Free; cali 
986-5000. 


FRIDAYS 
DANCE FRIDAY, barefoot-dancing in a smoke- 


at 8 p.m. at 7 Temple St., Central Square, 
Conny and Marianne Taylor, leaders. 

Admission $4; call 491-6084. 

SINGLES DANCE PARTY take piace at 8:30 p.m. 


instruction at 8:45 p.m. and dancing to recorded 
music at 9:30 p.m. at Ballet Center li, 185 Corey 
Rd., Brookline. Admission $5; call 277-1139. 
FRIDAY NIGHT SINGLES DANCE begins at 8:30 
p.m. at Holiday inn, Burlington, Admission $6 
before 9 p.m., $8 after; call 800-238-1144. 


begins at 9 p.m. at Sanchen Karate Studio, 595 
Mass. Ave., Central Sq., Cambridge. 

$5; call 426-4469. 
BEANSTALKS TALL CLUB DANCE begins at & 
p.m. at Heritage Hail, 177 Bedford St., Lexington. 
Admission $8; call 843-2122. 
SCANDANAVIAN DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at 
Church of Our Savior, 23 Monmouth St., 
Brookline. Admission $4; cail 484-6393. 

“YEAR 2002” PARTY to benefit the Fund for the 
Homeless of Massachusetts begins at 9 p.m. at 
Westin Hotel, Copley Pi., Boston. Dress is semi- 
formal biack, white, and aluminum. Tickets $15; 
call 232-6334. 

CONTRA DANCE, with caller Jacob Bloom and 
music by Open to Suggestion, begins at 8 p.m. 
tonight and the second Sat. of each month at 
Church of Our Saviour, Cariton and Monmouth 
Sts., Brookline. Admission $3.50; call 277-0319. 


MONDAY/10 
MONDAY HOLIDAY SINGLES DANCE PARTY 
begins at 8:30 p.m. at the Grand Ballroom, 
Sheraton Lexington inn, Marrett Ad. at Rte. 128, 
Lexington. Admission $5; call 284-4159. 


FRIDAY/14 
INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE begins at 8:15 
p.m. at St. John Episcopal Church, 74 Pleasant 
St., Arlington. Live music. Admission $3; cali 
272-0396. 

CONTRAS AND SQUARES AND COUPLES 
DANCES begin at 8:30 p.m. at Unitarian Church, 
Carlisle. Walter Lenk, caller. Music by 

Continued on page 24 
















































































Sat. G6 Sun.. Now. 869 
Corner Harverd & Comm. Ave. 
Set. Nov 8 Thurs. Now. 13 
HIGH FUNCTION SEAN GARVEY 
enter 8 & SEAN BRADY 
Veterans Bay Perty Fri., Sete Sun., Nov. 14, 15,6 16 
formerty the Chuck & Helen Band CHRIS HENSHAW 6& CO. 
CANDLES We Now Feature IRISH and 
formerty the Chuck & Helen Band AMERICAN Music Every Weekend. 
34 Harvard Ave.. Alision. MA 
11TH HOUR BAN Free Bartana in Rees 






































RENDEZVOUS 

















Sat., Nov. 8 


STOVALL 
BROWN 
PANAMA, 
THE JUDGE 

& THE FECK 


Mon., Nov. 10 


REAL McCOY 
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Sat., Nov. 8 
THE PROVINCETOWN 
JUG BAND 
(The Big Band) 





Thurs., Nov, 13 





Fri., Nov. 14 
Best 60's Music 
BAND THAT 
TIME FORGOT 


Sat., Nov. 15 
THE URGE 

















Nov 4 
ROBIN RIGHT 
& RIGHT COUNTRY 


THURS 
NOV. 13 
THE BOOGEY MEN 


FRI. & SAT 
NOV. 14815 


@ 


NOV. 20 
PUSH PUSH 


No cover on weekends 
Bands begin at 9 p.m. 








pagent 






































Tues., Nov. 11 


AMYL 

& THE ICONS 
NORTH 
SHORE 

ACAPPELLA 

BOBBY WATSON 

BAND 
DAVE DELONG 


262 Faneuil Hall Marketplace 
Boston 742-7390 
Proper Dress 

















Music Hour 
every Monday-Friday 4 p.m.-7 p.m 























CELERRATION 





Tues., Nov. 11 
in their last Boston 
appearance this year 











Tues., Nov. 18 


a BEG Pm | ay 
ey Fre Sk) 
ELECTRIC TOYS 


Kenmore Square, Boston 








21 BROOKLINE ST. 
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For into, cali 536-0660 


YOUR HOSTS: 
Tony Palumbo, Kevin Shea 


PHONE: 269-9400 


Tucked away tn Boston’s 


FEATURING: 
Daily Luncheon Specials 
Supper served 6-10 pm 





Something new 1s happening 


‘Huck's Hideaway~ 


Corner of West 4th St. and “A” St. So. Boston 
Just 5 minutes from the Expressway 


nightspot which hosts Boston's best dance bands 
Experience our reasonably priced food & drinks, live entertainment 
and fun-filled atmosphere 


Slightly out-of-the- way — very oul-of-the-ordinar) 


Come join the fun at Boston’s newest nightspot! 






DISCOVER ... 







Berkeley St. exit, Boston 


waterfront area lies a lively little 















Complimentary Hors d'oeuvres 
Weekdays, 4-7 pm 
FUNCTION ROOMS AVAILABLE 
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Continued from page 23 
O’Connor’s Mob. Admission $3; call 547-7781. 
NEW ENGLAND CONTRA DANCES begin at 6 
p.m. at First Parish Hall, Bedford Rd., Lincoin. Ed 
Shaw, caller. Admission $3; call 
NEW ENGLAND SINGLES 
p.m. at Best Western Hotel, exit 
Recorded music. Admission $8, 
p.m. Cali 899-3900. 
PRE-WINTER DANCE PARTY for singles begins 
at 8:30 p.m. in the Grand Ballroom, Charlies 
101.7 FM presents Hotel, Cambridge. Admission $10, $2 discount 
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e before 9 p.m. Call 961-5565. 


SATURDAY/15 


a )) { kK ri \\ DANCE CONTEST featuring tango, jitterbug, 
4 FIN) — | and waltz, to benefit Kaji Aso Studio, begins at 9 


” 


Bh ae 


7 

i Fe, ! 

2  *~ Yoly 

il - {i &f 

rei i" ay . p.m. at the Knights of Columbus Hall, Lexington 
wh hs ho St, Burlington. Lessons at 7:30 p.m. Music by 
~Ab Tim Barrett and Westwind Band. Admission $5, 
¢ 1 Tb " lessons $3; call 272-2765. 

i, + BALLROOM DANCE PARTY begins at 9 p.m. at 
1 oe Phillips Congregational Church, 111 Mt. Auburn 
| {| St., Watertown. Admission $5; call 875-1007. 
[J 

i | 


SUNDAY/16 
sat ie FAMILY DANCE begins at 2 p.m. at Concord 
rer | i Scout House, 74 Walden St., Concord. Ad- 
: mission $2.50; call 363-1340. 
Monday evenings at 11 p.m. COUNTRY DANCE, with music by Bare 
This week features the music of . ogre hey apm ss perce di eee 


DAVID BOWIE SWING OUT SISTER of every month. Admission $4.50; call 432-8558. 
ULTRAVOX RED BOX PERFORMANCE 


SATURDAY/8 
PARADIGM DANCE presents a concert today at 


8 p.m. at the Joy of Movement Studio Theatre, 
536 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Tickets $8; call 
iz] “ 491-7377. 
BOSTON CONSERVATORY DANCE THEATRE 
faculty choreographies, 
ton Conservatory Theater, St. 


BOSTON’S NEW MUSIC SOURCE. 


Vy i 
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.50 and $12, 
students and the elderly $12.50 and $10; call 
437-2247. 


today at 7 p.m. at the Strand Theatre, 543 Col- 
umbia Ad., Boston. Call 357-4489. 


SUNDAY/9 
SAYAT MOVA DANCE COMPANY performs a 
program of Armenian dance with Maro Parte- 
mian at 4 p.m. at Belmont High School, 221 
Concord Ave., Belmont. Tickets $10, children $5; 
call 924-9326, 
BOSTON BALLET. See listing for Sat. the 8th. 
BOSTON CONSERVATO“Y DANCE THEATRE. 
See listing for Sat. the 8th. ' 


November 20, 21, 22 
} FRIDAY/14 


. pr . KRAUS AND..., a dance/music company choreo- 
a graphed by Rozann Kraus, performs today and 
tomorrow at 8 p.m. at the Cambridge Muiti- 
See é ‘ cultural Arts Center, 41 Second St., Cambridge. 
The Opera House ; ~ ee et eee 
539 Washington Street ; Haghil y . FIONA MARCOTTY AND STEPHEN PELTON 
Boston =. -LeMonde perform Each to Each today and tomorrow at 8 
oe To Rae p.m. at the Joy of Movement Studio Theater, 
a i 536 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Tickets $7; call 

491-7377. 


Wil = 


SATURDAY/15 
KRAUS AND... See listing for Fri. the 14th. 
FIONA MARCOTTY AND STEPHEN PELTON. 
See listing for Fri. the 14th. 


SUNDAY/16 
MARK DENDY performs solo and presents Beat 
by Concert Dance Company of Boston today at 4 
p.m, at the Joy of Movement Studio Theater, 536 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Tickets $6; call 
491-7377. 





VENTS 


SATURDAY/8 
JEWISH COMMUNITY BOOK FAIR runs from 7 
to 11. p.m. tonight and from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
tomorrow and Mon. at Hebrew College, 43 
7 Hawes St., Brookline, and from 7 to 10 p.m. on 
$19.50 mee tiene Sat. the 15th and Sun. the 16th at Leventhal- 
J.9U a $17.50 general Sidman Jewish Community Center, Grosman 
$15.50 and $14.00 ICA and Dance Campus, 333 Nahanton St., Newton. Also see 
OTaalelg-lir- maaloia tude listings under “Talks.” Admission free; call 
ARTCETERA '86, art auction to benefit AIDS 
Action Committe of Massachusetts, begins at 
5:30 p.m. at City Hail, Boston. Tickets $50; call 
482-5822. 
FREE DIABETES SCREENING is offered from 10 
@.m. to 2 p.m. at Pelham Drug, 1294 Beacon St., 
Brookline. Call 731-2972. 
ASTRONOMY NIGHT begins at 7:30 p.m. at 
Boston University, 705 Commonwealth Ave., fifth 
fir., Boston. Free; call 729-7327 for reservations. 
“PARENTS AND LITERACY” CONFERENCE 
. from 9 am. to 1:30 p.m. et BU's School of 
a ; Education, 605 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Free; call 353-2699. 
Presented py .the Institute of Cor smporary Art, the Boston Phoenix, and oa oat & een ee ee 
Squere, Somerville. Tickets $13, $11.50..ad- 
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vance. Call 625-1084. 

ORIENTAL RUG AUCTION begins at 6:30 p.m. at 
Hayden Auditorium, 24 Lincoln St., Lexington. 
Admission free; proceeds benefit national com- 
petition skating teams. CAli 862-7225. 
WEAVERS’ GUILD EXHIBIT runs from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. at Josiah Smith Barn, 358 Boston Post 
Rd., Weston Center. Free; call 484-5727. 
FIGURE SKATING EXHIBITION to benefit the 
Jimmy Fund features performances tonight at & 
p.m. and tomorrow at 1 he apne 
Center, Harvard University, Cambridge. Tickets 

$30-$ 150; call 864-1933. 


SUNDAY/9 
CLASSICAL ANTIQUES SHOW AND SALE runs 
from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. at the Hanover Elks Hail, 
Rte. 53, Hanover. Admission $1.50. 

BIKE RIDE leaves at 10 a.m. from the Lynnfield 


FAMILY NIGHT AGAINST SUBSTANCE ABUSE 
funs from 7 to 9 p.m. at Waltham High School 
617 Lexington Ave., Waltham. Free; call 
893-4610. 

WALKING TOUR OF TIP O'NEILL'S 
NEIGHBORHOOD leaves at 2 p.m. from corner of 
Mass. Ave. and Beech St., North Cambridge. 
Admission $3. 

HEALTH AND FITNESS FAIR runs from 1 to 4 
p.m. at BBN Center, 50 Sutherland Ad., 
Brookline. Free; call 734-0800. 

COUNTRY AUCTION, under auspices of Boston 
Globe Book Festival, begins at 2 p.m. under a 
giant tent in Copley Square. Preview at 1 p.m. 
Admission free; call 437-7722. 

CRAFT AND GIFT SHOW runs from ‘noon to 5 
p.m. at Josiah Smith Tavern, Weston Center. 
Free admission; call 527-3859. 

FIGURE SKATING EXHIBITION. See listing for 
Sat. the 8th. 

BOOK FAIR. See listing for Sat. the 8th. 
COMEDY PARTY for ages 22 to 39, sponsored 
by Boston's Jewish Young Adult Center, begins 
at 8 p.m. at Comedy Connection, 76 Warrenton 
St., Boston. Admission $10; call 566-5946. 
SURPLUS FOOD, including cheese, butter, rice, 
and milk, is distributed to income-eligilbe Boston 
residents today through Nov. 21. For information 
about neighborhood distribution dates and sites, 
call 357-5447. 

BOOK FAIR. See listing under Sat. the 8th. 


TUESDAY/11 
TEA TASTING runs from 1 to 4:30 p.m. at the 
Boston Tea Party Ship and Museum, Congress 
St. Bridge, Boston. Features advice on tea-abuse 
prevention, recipes, and customs. Free with 
admission to museum; call 338-1773. 
SURPLUS FOOD. See listing for Mon. the 10th. 


WEDNESDAY/12 

PREVIEW of the restaurant and club Devon runs 
from 6 to 8.p.m,,at, the World Trade Center, 
Commonwéalth Pier, Northern Ave., Boston. 
Sponsored by the Advertising Club of Greater 
Boston. Reservations necessary. Tickets $12; 
call 262-1100. 
CONFERENCE ON SOUTH AFRICA runs all day 
today and tomorrow at Mass. College of Art 
Auditorium, 621, Huntington Ave... Boston. Free; 
Call 232-1555, x233 for hours. 

SURPLUS FOOD. See jisting for Mon. the 10th. 


THURSDAY/13 
BOSTON SKI AND TRAVEL SHOW runs from 6 
to 11 p.m. today, 4 to 11 p.m. tomorrow, 11 a.m. 
to 11 p.m. Sat., and until 7 p.m. on Sun. at the 
Bayside Expo Center, Boston. Features ski films, 
ski fashion show, fitness workshop, beer garden, 
and the like. Admission $4, children under 12 
free. Call 595-7395. 
CLASSIC COCKTAIL PARTY for ages 22 to 39 
begins at 8 p.m. at Boston's Jewish Young Adult 
Center, 1120 Beacon St., Suite.G-1, Brookline. 
Admission $9; call 566-5946. 
FOUR DOG SHOWS begin today with the 
Middlesex County Kennel Club show. Tomorrow 
brings the Ladies Dog Clubshow, the Eastern 
Dog Club show is on Sat., and the North Shore 
Kennel Club show is on Sun. All shows run from 8 
a.m. to 8 p.m. at the Bayside Expo Center, 
Boston. Prizes, obedience trials, dog exhibits, 
and a contest to guess the amount of dogfood in 
a six-foot-high pyramid. Admission $3, $1 
seniors and children. Call 536-1782. 
CRANBERRY TRIVIA is dispersed at 11: 15 a.m. 
and 1:15 p.m. at the New England Aquari 









CHRISTMAS BAZAAR runs from 11 am. to 6 


Aliston. Donation $2; call 787-0275. 


leaves at 11:30 a.m. from Copley Square T stop 
and returns at 3:30 p.m. Fall tour features 
Roxbury and Dorchester. Tickets $17, with lunch 


COMMODORE 

a.m. to 8 p.m. at Best Western Royal Plaza Hotel, 
Rte. 20, Mariboro. Admission $5; call 485-4677. 
DOG SHOW. See listing for Thurs. the 13th. 
BOOK FAIR. See listing under Sat. the 8th. 
ANTIQUARIAN BOOK FAIR. See listing for Fri. 
the 14th. 

SKI AND TRAVEL SHOW. See listing for Thurs. 
the 13th. 

SURPLUS FOOD. See listing for Mon. the 10th. 
CHRISTMAS BAZAAR. See listing for Fri. the 
14th. 


SUNDAY/16 

POLAR BEAR BIKE RIDE leaves today and 
every Sun. at 11 a.m. from the corner of Syivan 
and Pond Sts., Danvers. Free; call 535-4 160. 

WILLIAM BRADFORD, portrayed by one of his 
descendants, talks about Plimouth Plantation at 
3 p.m. at the Museum of Our National Heritage, 
33 Marrett Rd., Lexington. Free; call:861-6559. 
PSYCHIC FAIR runs from.4:to 7 p.m. at New 


England Life Hall, Liarendon St., Boston. 
Readings $12, $10, admission free. Cail 
524-7739. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL FAIR for black-and Hispanic 
parents to learn about private schoolsruns from 
2 to 5 p.m. at Northeastern University's Dockser 
Hall, 360 Huntington Ave., Boston; Free; call 
§27-2554 


ANITQUARIAN BOOK FAIR. See listing for Fri. 
the 14th. 

SKI AND TRAVEL SHOW. See listing for Thurs. 
the 13th. 

SURPLUS FOOD. See listing for Mon. the 10th. 
BOOK FAIR. See listing under Sat. the 8th. 


DOG SHOW. See listing for Thurs. the 13th. 
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Central Wharf, Boston. Free with admission to 
museum. Cail 973-5200. 
SURPLUS FOOD. See listing for Mon. the 10th. 


FRIDAY/14 
FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP meets today 
and every Fri. at noon at the Alliance Francaise of 
Boston, 118 Milk St., Boston. Bring atunch. Free; 
call 484-4170. 
AFGHAN CULTURAL FAIR takes place from 6 to 
10 p.m. today and 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. tomorrow 
and Sun. at 640 Comm. Ave., Boston. Speakers 
include Bob Darr, head of the Afghan Cultural 
Assistance Foundation, and WBZ-TV's Brad 
Willis. Admission tree; call 565-9573. 
AUCTION to benefit Big Brother Association of 
Boston begins with a silent auction at 6 p.m., 
followed by dinner at 7:30 and a live auction at 
8:30 p.m. Highlights include a basketball signed 
by the Celtics, baseballs signed by Jim Rice, and 
raffle of a $10,000 Blackgama ranch mink coat. 
Tickets $65 or $125 for two, includes dinner. Cail 
426-1237. 
LAS VEGAS NIGHT to benefit the American Red 
Region, ote tag 

St., Somerville. 


TY for singles runs from 8 to 10:30 p.m. at 
Cambridge Racquetball Club, Atheneum House, 
215 First St., Cambridge. Admission $8; call 
284-4159. 
ANTIQUARIAN BOOK FAIR runs from 5 to 9 p.m. 
today, from noon to 8 p.m. tomorrow, and from 
noon to § p.m. on Sun. at the Copley Plaza Hotel, 
Copley Sq., Boston. Rarities include a leaf from 
the Guternberg Bible and a first edition of For 
Whom the Bell Tolls. Admission $7.50 for three 
days or $4 for one day. Admission proceeds go to 
Boston Public Library. Call 329-400. 
COMEDIENNE KATE CLINTON performs at 8 
p.m. at the Strand Theatre, 543 Columbia Rd., 
Dorchester. Tickets $10 and $12 in advance, $11 
and $13 day of the show. ererre 
Gall $47-1378.. - 


SATURDAY/8 
ORGANIST BARRY TURLEY performs Bach's 
Passacagiia and the second Trio Sonata, plus 
works by Guillou and Widor at 8 p.m. at Memorial 
Church, Harvard Yard, Cambridge. Free; call 
353-1936. 


and Leo at & p.m. at Jordan Hail, 30 
Gainsborough St., Boston. Tickets $10, $12, and 
$14; call 262-0650. 

PRO ARTE CHAMBER ORCHESTRA performs 
works by Handel, Mozart, and Mendelssohn at 8 
p.m. at Sanders Theatre, Quincy and Kirkland 
Sts., Cambridge. Tickets $8 to $15; call 
661-7067. 


pe Ave., Lowell. Tickets $5-$21.50; call 
WeLiny UNIGMENsuetidNSein tee 





Recital at 6 p.m. at New England 
Jordan Hall, 30 Gainsborough St., Boston. Free: 
call 262-1120. 


Church, 1151 Mgss. Ave., Cambridge. Listen or 
sing along. Donations collected; call 492-4551. 


-TUESDAY/11 
MELIORA STRING QUARTET performs works by 
Mozart, Shostakovitch, and Dvo?ék at 8 p.m. at 
Maliotis Cultural Center, Hellenic College, 50 
Goddard St., Brookline. Free; call 734-6449. 
SCHOLA CANTORUM performs works by Tallis 
and Byrd and Gibbons tonight at 7:30 p.m. at St. 
John's Chapel, Episcopal Divinity School, 99 
Brattle St., Cambridge, and Nov. 16 at 7:30.p.m. 
at Church of the Advent, 30 Brimmer St., Beacon 
Hill. Tickets $4; call 262-5636. 
SINFO NOVA, with pianist: Avo Kuyumiian, 
pertorms works by McKinley, Dellalaina, Oboe 
Lee, and Mirzoyan, and by Soviet and American 
composers at 8 p.m. at Jordan Hall, 30 
Gainsborough St., Boston. Tichetp 870-620; call 
938-6828. 


BOSTON AND™ New ENGLAND Con- 
SERVATORIES OPERA THEATER, directed by 
John Moriarty, perform scenes trom well-know 
operas at & p.m. at New England 


aunt DEMONSTRATION bepr ie-Soch de 4 Sheed to bbetiele -enecadee wha 
bridge. Free: cal 407-9606. eo tet Deeb aha dteattbeaare bik ot Panett 


Hall, Longy Schoo! of Music, Folien and Garden 
Sts., Cambridge. Free; call 876-0956. 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, conducted 
by Paul Verrot and with cellist Jules Eskin, 


Mer at 8 p.m. at Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., 
Boston. Tickets $15-$38.50, rush $5.50; call 
266-1492. 

GUITARIST JOHM MURATORE and tenor 
Marshall Hughes perform works by Britten, 
Copland, ives and Walton at 12:15 p.m. at King’s 
Chapel, Schoo! and Tremont Sts., Boston. Free, 
but collection taken; call 227-2155. 

PIANIST WAYMAN CHIN performs at 12:15 p.m. 
at Warburg Hall, Fogg Art Museum, Harvard 
University, Cambridge. Free with admission to 
museum; call 495-2397. 


WEDNESDAY/12 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, conducted 
by Seija Ozawa, and with oboist Raiph Gomberg 
and pianist Alexis Weissenberg, perform works 
by Hummel, Chopin, and Beethoven at 8 p.m. 
tonight and tomorrow, at 2 p.m. on Fri., and at 8 
p.m. Sat. at Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., 
Boston. Tickets $15-$38.50, rush $6.50; cali 
266-1492. 
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THE WINERY 


Sat., Nov. 8 


KATE 
Fri. & Sat., Nov. 14 @ 15 
RITzy 


Lewis Whart — On the Watertront 
523-3994 
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Sat Nov 8 


Sun. & Mon., Nov 94 10 
BEN SHER GROUP 








Tues. Nov. 11 


Every Wednesday 
Thurs. Nov. 13 
MARK KROSS 


& Sat. Nov. 144 15 




















WILBERFORCE QUARTET 














THE TABASCO GRILL 
The best in Cajun, Creole, and 
Mexican cuisine + Dinner 6-10 p.m. 





























1369 Camondge St. Inman Sq 
Cambridge 354-8030 =| 
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Fri, Now 14, 9 & lipm: $750: Sat, Now 15, 9 & pm: $8.50 






GEORGE SHEARING 
4 DON THOMPSON 
The ey vare chub 


BOB PULSBURY 


Tee, Nov ii, 3 Tam: Time to dance with the 
T SWING ORCHESTRA 











: 212 Hampshire St 
Cambridge Ma. 02139 
. 876-9330 
f UPSTAIRS 
te Nov &.CAROL AKERSON QUARTET 
, 





HERBIE KING THING 
ROY LOUIS GROUP 
DEGAS GROUP 


loom. Ben Cocletanes 

Taal ET ‘.IMPROVBOSTON 
Fri Nov. #- 1 RICHARD CARR’S 
PRO BOW TRIO 


with special guest Alan Dawson 





DOWNSTAIRS 
JACKIE BEARD INTET 
REED BUTLER, 
"MATT BOKULIC & RICK IANUZZI 
Tuesdays COHN TRIO 
Wednesdays AY’ N ESSEN TRIO 
Thursdays MIKE METHENY 
Fridays... HERMAN JOHNSON QUARTET 


Sat. Nov 6 

















o]t) <-mm aliialeiaels 
swingin cats you Il hear wailin on the 
iE yom -iatisioameieiserh matlelaaliace magelasmele) 
a.m. to 3 p.m. Host Jeff Turton lets all 
your favorite be-bop, big band, and 
dette] amet: | 4-Wne] 0 | ame) am dal =m of- le mm aele 


(01-7 *WENX 


just one of the 
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JACKS 


952 Mass. Ave 
491-7800 
Sat., Nov. 8 


RODS & CONES 
* | 
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Q Sun., Nov. 9 
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Foot tingling treat of rock, folk, ’ 
& blues » 
‘ 
4 
5 





Mon., Nov. 10 
Holiday Eve — We’re open 
*til 22 


THE JACKETS 
THE YOUNG GUNS 
BLUE RHINO 


Tues., Nov. 11 


: 

‘ 

SKIN TIGHT | 
SHE CRIED 

FAT KATHY q 


Wed., Nov. 12 


THE CATCH 
MIDNIGHT 
RANDOM FACTOR 
























Sat. & Sun., Nov. 8&9 SAVAGE BAND 








CLUB 125 
ATE 125 HAVERHILL, MA 


THE GAIL 


The Scott Wheeler Band 











374-9529 














BAND IN BOSTON? 


ee ee band in the 
ton Phoenix 


Call 536-5390 














































































Best Nightclub 1986 — 
Sat., Nov. 8° 8:00 & 11:00 Tues., Nov. 18 «7:30 & 10:30 
ETTA JAMES WORLD SAXOPHONE E 
and OTIS CLAY QUARTET JOHN CALE 
HI RHYTHM SECTION DAVID MURRAY, OLIVER LAKE, with CHRIS SPEDDING 
Mon., Nov. 10 HAMIET BLUIETT, JULIUS HEMPHILL BIG DIPPERS 
ELMER HAWKES plays Duke Ellington ANTI-ZEROES 
Tues., Nov. 14¢9:00& 11:00 §° Wed., Nov. 19¢7:30& 10:30 Wed., 11/12 
from Seattle Polygram Recording Artists LIQUID SYMPHONY 
UNCLE BONSAI THE ROBERT RHINO PARK 
Deborah F. Galiga CRAY BAND FOREVER 19 + 411 
Wed., Nov. 12 John Hiatt Thurs., 11/13 
Thurs., Nov. 20 ROGER MILLER 
RIGHT TIME from South Africa eeetne Ba NO 
Thurs., Nov. 13 «7:30 & 10:30 SATHIMA BEA 
Windham Hill Recording Artists BENJAMIN also DR. BLACK’S COMBO 
co eee and THE GINGERBREAD MEN 
with Billy Higgins — drums, 
Buster Williams — bass, Fri., 11/4 
Kenny Barron — piano From NY, Kings 0’ the 
Fri., Nov. 21 THE RAUCH HANDS 
from Chicago THE PIMPS 
3 A.C. REED pss spec guests 
. , & The 
SUGAR RAY AND — TITANICS 
THE BLUE TONES | Brazen Festival pls, tom fy 
Sat., Nov. 15 8:00 & 11:00 28 - 29 ..... Eddie Kirkland, 
’ Luther “Guitar Junior" Johnson and THE LEMONHEADS 
PIECES OF@”). ae esa 
ADREAM > re 19-11 ~Earl King & Roomiul of Blues 11/2 _. 
DOWNTIME oe —— — 1 OUR EATERS 
Devonsh LEYS EeskAA DV PTE W422 aiticd UMPTRUCK 
Production RC EMA R-Y 12). si.ccicsasse SCRUFFY THE oe 
Sun., Nov. 16 RESTAURANT VAST, scresiaisszennivesics Oo 
Afro-pop with Located downstairs from Nightstage 12/13.......... THROWING MUSES 
IBRAHIMA’S Dinner /Show Special |  VSLBT nse sscsssstecrnnesenns BIG BLACK 
\WORLDBEAT | Sis 
. ar By reservationonly — Call 97-7200 : 
widen Sere ae ase t One for wee Paes bi re 3:00 j 
823 Main St., Camb., Mass. 


For ucket info. call 497-8200 or Concert Charge 497 1118. Teletron 720-3434 or all Ticketron locations 
ailable 





+ All Strawbernes locations « Live entertainment nightly « Valet ne avi 
*Open Sun -Wed 8pm tit am. Thurs - Sat ti 
































Gollege Ni i 


4 PHANTOM TOLLBOOTH 
2-for-1 Rome ne & Ska 


end 
Come tonight and get in 
tomorrow for free! 


BIM SKALA 



































with the special guests 


‘THE SHY FIVE 


Sat., Nov: 15 
ages dance party — 4:30 pm 


IM SKALA 
BIM 


H you came tat ight, ous n 


wih epee guests 
LATE O' SHRIMP 
All ages ange nets 30 pm 
THE FREEZE 
STRANGE FLESH 
BUZZ & THE GANG 
STEP FORWARD 


Evening Show 


NO COVER 
featuring the wonderful 


TREAT HER RIGHT 


4 ee ee ee ee 
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A SPECIAL 










LIVE DANCE MUSIC 







PERFORMANCE OF 








THE FOUNTAINHEAD 


WITH SPECIAL GUESTS 








THE HERETIX 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 14 



















BOOK OF LOVE (18+) 
FRI NU\ 
FOUNTAINHEAD 


WITH SPECIAL GUESTS 
THE HERETIX 

DV8 « DANCE PART 
THURS... NOV. 20 
WERS RADIO 37TH 
ANNIVERSARY PARTY 
(18+) 


f 
rh 


CHAMELLEONS OX 

NEW MODEL ARMY (18+) 
li LUCY SHOW 

FREE VT 


FV/ER\ 


18+ DANCE PARTY 


I] // 


Wh 











Admission $7; call 247-1719. 
LYDIAN STRING QUARTET, with pianist Samuel 
Sanders, performs works by Mozart, Seeger, and 
Brahms at 8 p.m. at First and Second Church, 66 
Marlborough St., Boston. Tickets $8 and $10; call 
262-0650. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. See ot 
for Wed. the 12th. 


SUNDAY/16 
LAURA JEPPESEN AND JANE HERSHEY, viola 


ington Ave., Boston. Tickets $10; call 267-9300, 


sogvon cnsienen ueetet SOCeiTY persis 
music of Spohr, Mendelssohn, and 
Shostakovich, with. mezzo-soprano D’Anna For- 
tunato, at 8 p.m. at Sanders Theatre, Harvard 
peor Cambridge. Tickets $7-$10; call 


porrieny BERTICA SCHULMAN CRAMER per- 
forms works of Scarlatti, Mozart, Mendelssohn, 
Schubert, and Ravel at 8 p.m. at Williams Hall, 30 
Gainsborough St., Boston. Free; call 262-1120. 
SAXOPHONIST KENNETH RADNOFSKY per- 
forms with the Civic Symphony Orchestra, in a 
concert of works by Von Weber, Villa-Lobos, 
Debussy, and Beethoven, at 3 p.m. at Jordan 
Hall, 30 Gainsborough St., Boston. Tickets ate 
$10; call 437-0231. 

VIOLINIST TAMARA SMIRNOVA-SAJFAR and 
pianist Tatiana Yampolsky perform works by 
Brahms, Chausson, Ysaé, Rachmaninoft, 
Prokofiev, and Ravel at 7 p.m. at Jordan Hall, 30 
Gainsborough St., Boston. Benefit for Project 
STEP. Tickets $5-$50; call 536-2412. 
CAMBRIDGE MADRIGAL SINGERS perform 
works by Duruflé, Messaien, Poulenc, and Fauré 
at 3 p.m. at Harvard Epworth Church, 1555 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Tickets $5, students $4; call 
661-9859. 

PIANIST ELIZABETH ANN performs 
works of Beethoven, Debussy, Van Slyck, and 
Liszt at 3 p.m. at Main Library, 361 Washington 
St., Brookline. Free; call 277-4593. 

ANN HOBSON PILOT performs on the harp at 3 
p.m. at the Gardner Museum, 280 the Fenway, 
Boston. Free with admission to museum; call 
734-1359. 

ELIZABETH HANCOCK, SOPRANO, and Rice 
Nutting, harpsichord, perform Cantatas by Bux- 
tehude and Bach and Mozart's Exultate Jubilate 
at 5 p.m. at Park Street Church, Park and 
Tremont Sts., Boston. Free; call 523-2283. 
VIOLINIST MAYA HOMBERGER and organist 
James Johnson perform at 5 p.m. in Renaissance 
Hall, Busch-Reisinger Museum, 29 Kirkland St., 
Cambridge. Admission $5, students and seniors 
$3; call 495-2397. 

SCHOLA CANTORUM. See listing for Tues. the 
11th. 













POPULAR, ETC. 


SATURDAY/8 
KORNOG performs music from Brittany at 8 p.m. 
at Paine Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge. 
Tickets $8.50, advance 47.50; call 492-8341. 
ROYALTY OF DOO-WOPP, with Cadillacs, ink 
Spots, and others, begins at 8 p.m. at Symphony 
Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets $16.50, 
$19.50, $22, $50 (with pre-concert party); call 
784-7310. 
MEMBERS OF THE FOLK SONG SOCIETY OF 
GREATER BOSTON perform at 8 p.m. at 
Boston’s Jewish Young Adult Center, 1120 
Beacon St., suite G-1, Brookline. Admission $8; 
call 566-5946. 
MARK HARVEY AND AARDVARK play jazz at 8 













Hill. Donation $5, students $2; call 653-047 1. 
CARLA BLEY, Steve Swallow, and the Harvard 
Jazz Band pertorm at 8 p.m. at Agassiz Theatre, 
Radcliffe Yard, 10 Garden St. Cambridge. 
Tickets $6 and $4; call 495-2663. 

PETER MARSTON AND FRIENDS perform 
86 et myer Demy om = or . at the 












$1.50; call 745-1876. 


MONDAY/10 
ELMER HAWKES celebrates ine release of his 
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HARPER’S 
FERRY Naik sells EATERS 


acta ence Tr \ we (rae x 


SKIN<«A ane 





oe 


JET SET» RANDOM FACTOR 
RUKKUS + SILVERSMITH ESA 


Fs 
THE DRIVE “es ’ 


NU MUSIK REVUE 
THE JOOZE » SECRET WORD 
VILLE 23+ THE LAWS 


BURNING SPEAR 


ERS 
S THE MAJESTICS 


12 ca | enue 
19 Radio 2000 So 
Nitework ¥ } THE SOULS on™ Gr\ 


}PUSH PUSH et 


The Dependents 
DEADHEAD SUNDAYS! 
9 
9. Slipknot NEW MAN ur i Pop 
ence 

23 en Men ~ 
30 Max Creek BRUCE MARSHALL & THE CLUE 


Coming Dec. 7 Zero THE GREAT DIVIDE 





3 P.M. “ALL AGES!” 
11/9 The Stingers Vac 
wHeten GANG GREEN 
CHAINLINK FENCE + PAISLEY JUNGLE 


A 9. EXTREME 


SPLIT IMAGE * MAXIUM+ GLASS 


MOTORHEAD ‘OhOG 


bis] =8 01-10) ete p44] --\e)-18) 4. 
WC! 





BILLY BRAGG 
Ni -t-1\(0)\ 9-1-1109 tele} 0 aes 


COMING 
ae MIiIAM 
NOVEMBER GROUP 
ALCATRAZZ 
NRBO 
TY & THE BEAVER BROWN BAND 
HUNTERS 4&4 ( ‘GS Seande) -h 
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COMEDY 



















COMEDY 7 NIGHTS A WEEK 











FULLY WASHABLE HAZARD!!! 
or. 11/8 _T.R'S TAVERN, Londonderry, NH. 


THE GATES OF HELL, Zi h ' 
MON., 1 D.J. HAZARD LIVE AT LAUNDROMAT! Boston 
TUES., SOMEPLACE, Cuarto Del Bano, New Mexico 
WED., 11/12 HUSSEN COLLEGE, iro ! ‘ 
BATTERIES NOT mae UNIV. OF SOUTHERN , Gorham 
INCLUDED FRI., bes THE ROLLING HAZARD REVUE! PLAY IT AGAIN SAM'S 
#15 — THE REGENCY, Shrewsbury 
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1314 COMMONWEALTH AVE. , BOSTON 


FOR INFO 
CALL (617) 
STAND-UP 


a am a 









720-3434 
































.8 
MIKE DONOVAN, GEORGE Mac DONALD, 
TOM GILMORE, ANTHONY CLARK 





Sun., Nov. 9 
. n Mike Nig. 
with host GEORGE LD 





THE KEVIN MEANEY SHOW 
GAVIN, JONATHAN KATZ, 





THE BARRY CRIMMINS SHOW 
with TOM GILMORE, KENNY ROGERSON 





THE LENNY CLARKE SHOW 
with DON GAVIN 
ROB BARTLETT 


and . ; 
(from York & 


THE STEVE SWEENEY SHOW 
with JONATHAN KATZ 
and very special guest ROB BARTLETT 





available every Saturday. 
Set oa eines now for Your XMAS Party. 
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Boston's BEST Improv Comedy 7 


Cantares Comedy CiubD 


















Direct from 
The David 
Letterman 


THIS SATURDAY & SUNDAY 
NOV. 8TH & 9TH 


PAULA 
POUNDSTONE 


100 WARRENTON ST 
482-0930 


ane | Also featuring 5 of the 
funniest, nationally-known 
4 comedians every show! 





Dinner/Show Package 





Available 
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Thurs., Nov. 13 
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Sat., Nov. 15 
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Two Nights Only 


Thurs., Nov. 20 at 8:00 _ 
Fri., Nov. 21 at 8:00 & 10:30 p.m. 


Filming his 
“HBO On Location” T.V. Special 


and recording his new 


ces @ Sus Comedy Album 


EMO PHILIPS 


at the 
HASTY PUDDING THEATRE 
12 Holyoke Street, Harvard Square, Cambridge 


Reserved tickets are $10 and available at 
Chargetix 542-8518 or for information call 391-0022 


Seating is limited. Reserve tickets now! 
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353-2604. 
“BUT DON'T LET ME CATCH YOU PRAYING,” 
talk by Rabbi Jeff Summit at Boston's Jewish 
Young Adult Center, 1120 Beacon St., Suite G-1, 
Brookline. Admission $2; call 566-5946. 


PICASSO AND WILLIAM JAMES,” talk by 
Marianne L. Teuber at 4 p.m. at Agassiz Theater, 
Agassiz House, Radcliffe College, 10 Garden St., 


guided imagery af 6:30 p.m. at Cambridge Family 
YMCA, 820 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Free; call 
876-3860. 

“VIDEO MEGADOSE,” talk about television 
production at 7 p.m. at New England Telephone, 
185 Franklin St., Boston. Free; call 277-9882. 
“THE ROLE OF WOMEN IN SCIENCE,” talk by 


Professor Mildred S. Dresselhaus at 7 p.m. at - 


Square. Call 536-5400. 

“FAMILY HISTORIES IN INDUSTRIAL NEW 
ENGLAND,” talk by Michael Folsom at 5 p.m. at 
the New England Historic Genealogical Society, 
101 Newbury St., Boston. Free; call 242-5610. 
PHYLLIS MISITE talks about ballet at 4 p.m. at 
Chamberlayne Junior College Library, 240 New- 
bury St. Free; call 536-4500. 
“CONSIDERING ADOPTION IN THE MIDST OF 
INFERTILITY TREATMENT, talk by nurse practi- 
cioner Sharon Jette at 7:30 p.m. at Allen Riddle 
Hall, Newton-Wellesiey Hospital School of Nurs- 
ing, Rt. 16, Netwon. Free; call 470-3618. 
“FROM START-UP TO SUCCESS IN YOUR 
OWN BUSINESS,” talk by Professor A.B. Man- 
nat Boston's Jewish Young Adult Center, 1120 
Beacon St., Suite G-1, Brookline. Admission $7. 
Call 566-5946. 

“WHEN IS IT SAFE TO PRE-PAY A FUNERAL?”, 
talk at 6 p.m. at First and Second Unitarian 
Universalist Church, 66 Mariborough St., Boston. 
Free; call 731-2073. 

HUME HORAN, U.S. Ambassador to the Sudan, 
talks at 4 p.m. at Cabot intercultural Center, 
Tufts University, Medford. Free; call 628-7010. 
“SOANE’S OWN MUSEUM IN SOANE’S OWN 
BOSTON,” talk by curator Peter Thornton at 6 
p.m. at isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, 2 
Palace Rd., Boston. Admission $7.50; call 
566-1401. 


THURSDAY/13 
“CONTEMPORARY TRENDS IN AMERICAN 
ART: ONE COLLECTOR'S VISION,” talk by 
Guest Coordinator Suzanne Stroh at 12:30 p.m. 


in the Family: Lite with a Disabled Child, talks at 
7:30 p.m. at Campus House on the Gosman 
Jewish Community Campus, 333 Nahanton St., 
Netwon. Admission $3; call 965-7410. 

REV. PAT ROBERTSON, Presidential candidate, 
talks at 7:30 p.m. at Ford Hall Forum, 8 Winter 
St., Boston. Free; call 338-5350. 

“THINKING ABOUT RETIREMENT?”, talk at 7 
p.m. at Waltham Public Library, 735 Main St., 
Waltham. Free; call 862-2380. 

DR. DAVID SMITH, author of Treating the 
Cocaine Abuser, talks at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Hillcrest, 220 Bear Hill Rd., Waltham. Admission 
$20; call 964-5050. 

MARTHA ACKELSBERG talks about 
“Anarchateminism Spanish Style” at 8 p.m. at 
MIT, 105 Mass. Ave. Room 9-150, Cambridge. 
Free; call 426-7344. 

HENRY AUGUSTINE TATE talks about painter 
John S. Sargent at 10:30 a.m. at the Cambridge 
Center for Adult Education, Blacksmith House, 
56 Brattle St. Admission $1.50; senior citizens 
75¢. Call 547-6789. 

NORA EPHRON, author, talks at 6:30 p.m. at 
Jordan Marsh, 450 Washington St., Boston. 
Admission $15; call 357-3812. 

“AIDS: EVERYONE'S CONCERN,” talk at 7 p.m. 
at Youville Hospital, 1575 Cambridge St., Cam- 
“WOMEN IN FILM,” talk by Robert Goulet at 7:30 
p.m. at Charleston Branch Library, 179 Main St., 
Boston. Free; call 242-1248. 

MEIR KAHANE talks at 7:45 p.m. at Old South 
Meeting House, 310 Washington St., Boston. 
Admission $6; students $3. Call 782-4039. 


FRIDAY/14 
“THE CHALLENGE OF OCEAN SCIENCE,” talk 
by Grant Gross, National Science Foundation, at 
7:45 p.m, at New England Aquarium, Central 
Wharf, Boston. Free; call 973-5200. 
“SYMBOLIGM OF THE MAGIC FLUTE OF 
MOZART,” taik with slides and music at 7 p.m. at 
International Organization New Acropolis, 375 
Comm. Ave. Free; call 247-7566. 


OF THE EMOTIONS,” Henry R. Luce Lecture by 
Owen Lynch, NYU Anthropology Professor at 
7:30 p.m. at Library Lecture Room, Margaret 
Clapp Library, Wellesley College, Wellesley. 
Free; call 235-0320. 

“THE GREEN PAPIY AND THE ETHICAL 
CITIZEN,” talk by Professor Betty Zisk at 11 a.m. 
at 44 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; call 739-9050. 
GEORGE PLIMPTON, author, talks at 6:45 p.m. 
for the benefit of the Dana-Farber Cancer 
institute, 44 Binney St., Boston. Admission $25; 
call 732-3021. 

“SECOND THOUGHTS ON THE FIRST AMEND- 
MENT,” talk by Dr. Howerd Zinn at 11 a.m. at 
Community Church, Morse Auditorium, 602 
Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; call 266-6710. 
“ELECTION FAL“ OUT ON ARMS CONTROL.” 
talk by Congressman Barney Frank at 2 p.m. at 
Benjamin Vestry, Temple Emanuel, 385 Ward St. 
Newton Centre. Free; call 965-7603. 
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Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9-11:30 a.m., 2:30-5 p.m. Nov. 
10-Jan. 23, 1987: prints and book illustrations by 
George Cruikshank. 

BARBARA KRAKOW GALLERY (262-4490), 10 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.5:30 p.m. 
Ongoing: sale of prints by Michael Mazur to 
benefit the Council for Nuclear Weapons Freeze. 
Through Nov. 26: drawings by Carroll Dunham. 
BODY SCULPTURE (262-2200), 127 Newbury 
St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 am.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Nov. 22: jewelry by Takashi Wada. 
BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS (426-7700), 
539 Tremont St., Boston. Mille Gallery, Tues.- 
Sat. noon-4 p.m. Through Nov. 22: works by 
Gobin Stair. 

BRAVOS ARTS GALLERY (283-9010), 19 
Pleasant St. Gloucester. Wed.-Sun. 2-4 p.m. 
Nov. 9-Dec. 28: pastels and drawings by Pat 
Lowery Collins. Reception Nov. 9, 3-8 p.m. 
BROMFIELD GALLERY (262-7782), 36 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. noon-5:30 p.m. Through 
Nov. 29: paintings by Katy Heiman. Reception 
Nov. 15, 5-8 p.m. 

CAMBRIDGE ART ASSN. (876-0246), 25R 
Lowell St., Cambridge. Tues.-Sat: 14 .a.m.-6 p.m. 
Nov. 14 through Dec. 3: New England-area artists 
all-media competition entries. Reception Nov. 
16, 4-6 p.m. 

CAMBRIDGE MULTICULTURAL ARTS 
CENTER (577-1400), 41 Second St., 

Mon.-Fri. noon-4 p.m. Through Nov. 21: photo- 
graphs of Guatemala by Jerry Berndt, Pat Goud- 
vis, Stu Rosner, and Derrili Bazzy. Also, 
Guatemalan textiles. 

CHARLES HOTEL (846-1200), Bennett and Eliot 
Sts., Cambridge. Daily 9 a.m.-9 p.m. 
CLARK GALLERY (259-8303), Lincoin Station, 
Lincoln. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 
28: painted constructions by Donald Drelfuss, 
ceramic sculpture by Frank Ozereko. Reception 
Nov. 8, 4-6 p.m. 
CONCORD ART ASSN. (369-2578), 37 Lexington 
Rd., Rte. 2A, Concord. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-4:30 


Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-2 p.m., Tues-Sat. 6-10 p.m. 
Through Nov. 21: paintings by Jeanne Paterak, 
by Charles Giuliano. 

DEPOT SQUARE ARTISTS (863-1597). 1837 
. Ave., Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Nov. 28: works on paper and canvas 
colored-pencil and ink drawings by Carole 
ein and Penelope Hart. 

STEBBINS GALLERY (576-1570), 0 
St., Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-3 
p.m. Nov. 9-Dec. 30: fabric tapestries by Anna 
FABLES GALLERY (876-4725), 366A Broadway, 
Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through 
Nov. 26: by Liu Tian Wei. 
FRANCESCA ANDERSON GALLERY 
(262-1062), 132 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 


aSPEPLTE 


by Ed Myskoski, glass vases by Caleb Nichols. 
GALLERY AT HENRI IV (876-5200), 96 Winthrop 
St., Cambridge. Daily 5 p.m.-midnight. Through 
Nov. 28: drawings and prints by Lesiie Roitman 
and Andrea Tamkin. 

GALLERY AT THE PIANO FACTORY 
(437-9365), 791 Tremont St., Boston. Wed.- 
Thurs. 4-7 p.m., Fri. 6-9p.m., Sat. 1-8 p.m., Sun. 
1-6 p.m. Through Nov. 9: “Masks,” works by five 


artists. 

GALLERY 52 (523-0204), 52 Charles St., Boston. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 am.-6 p.m. Through Nov. 29: 
paintings by Bob Benventuo. Reception Nov. 8, 
3-6 p.m. 

GALLERY LIGHT CENTER (734-1646), 21 Sta- 
tion St., Brookline Village. Tues., Wed.-Sat. 2-6 
p.m., Thurs. 2-9:30 p.m. Nov. 8-Dec. 3: works by 
Lualto Makonzi. Reception Nov. 8, 5-8 p.m. 
GALLERY NAGA (267-9060), 67 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 
29: paintings by Carole Bolsey. 

GALLERY NATURE & TEMPTATION (247-1719), 
40 St. Stephen St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. noon-5 
p.m. Through Nov. 20: works by Rhonda Smith. 





GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS (536-7660), 162 
Newbury St., Boston. 

Through Nov. 22: paintings by Marian Williams 
HARCUS GALLERY 

Boston. Tues.-Sat. 

Nov. 22: paintings by Joe! Beck, monoprints and 
etchings by Sandro Chia, pottery and textiles 
the Shipibo-Conibo 

Square, Bennett and 

Tues.-Sat. 11 am.-7 p.m. Through Nov. 
graphics by Neil Welliver 


son. 
JUBILIATION (965-0488), 91 Union St., Newton 
Centre. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Nov. 30: images on clay/raku by Susan 
and Steven Kemenyfty. 


p.m. Through Nov. 10: “Prologue,” works by 
artists. ea 


gallery 

KIKU SUI GALLERY (227-4288), 101 Charles St., 
Boston. Wed.-Mon. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Dec. 
9: 19th century woodblock prints. 

KINGSTON GALLERY (423-4113), 129 Kingston 
Boston. Wed.-Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through 
Nov. 30: recent sculpture by Michael McGuire 
and Nancy Rider. 

LEVENTHAL-SIDMAN JEWISH COMMUNITY 
CENTER (965-7410), Starr Gallery, 333 Nahan- 
ton St., Newton Centre. Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-10 
p.m., Fri. 10 a.m.-2 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 


# 


Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Nov. 29: mixed-media works by 
Scott Sandell. 

RUGG ROAD GALLERY (787-1371), 20 Rugg 


mento St., Cambridge. Sat-Sun. 1-4 p.m. 
Through Nov. 16: prints by Val Akula. 

SHAWMUT BANK (292-2000), One Federal St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-3 p.m. Through Dec. 3: 


THE SHELL GALLERY (244-7018), Picaditly $q.."""| 


77 Union St, Newton Centre. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Shells and corais of the world. 
SIGNATURE (227-4885), 1 Dock Sq., North St., 
Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri., Sat. 10 
a.m.-10 p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. Nov. 15-Dec. 31: 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266-1810), 
175 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Jan. 10, 1987: 
“Contemporary Classics li." Reception Nov. 15, 
2-5 p.m. 


THE SPACE (445-90 16), 788 Columbus Ave., 3rd 
fir., Boston. Wed., Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. Nov. 8-16: 
paintings and film loops by Shunsuki Yamaguchi. 
STATE STREET BANK, 225 Franklin St., Boston. 
Concourse Art Gallery, Mon.-Fri. @ a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Jan. 2, 1987: “Preserving New Eng- 


land. 

STAVARIDIS GALLERY (353-168 1), 73 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 am.-6:30 p.m. 
Through Nov. 29: new paintings by Adam 


Culjanovic. 

STUX GALLERY (267-7300), 36 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Wed.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m. Through Nov. 22: new paintings by 
Doug Anderson. 

THE SULLIVAN RESIDENCE (475-7006), 94 N. 
Continued on page 30 
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ZENITH LOW CLEARANCE 


Prudential Center 800 Boylston Street 
Boston 247-0500 






















































Sunda Gn 
Oldies Night Tuesdays 
fea Soon-to-be- 
SOLID RUBBE amous 
GOLD — ee 
A Tribute to The RONNA 
Beaties 
Wednesdys eae & Fridays 
HIGH FUNCTION amous 
Motown & Soul JIM SANDS 
“Casual dress; no cover f 
77 N. Washington St., Boston 723-3677 
Spree TES Valet Parking. 
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THE LISTENING ROOM 


47 PALMER ST., HARVARD SQ. 492-7679 








Fri., Nov. 21-Sun., Nov. 23 
GAILMOR 


JON 
plus CHARLIE MAGUIRE 


Wed., Nov. 26 
GAIL RUNDLETT 
Fri., Nov. 26-Sun., Nov. 30 


LUI COLLINS 
plus DAVID ROTH 
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NEAL & THE 
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Visit (> alleric Barry 
Entner 
AME ~ work in 


Sculptural glass 


335A Newbury Street, Boston + 437-0029 











— Tell them you saw it in— 
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+ Live Performance * Personal 

¢ Film/Video \ ¢ Political 

Lasers ¢ Conceptual 

¢ Installations ¢ Abstract 

¢ More ¢ You Name It 
DEADLINE FOR PROPOSALS: 


DECEMBER 5 
FESTIVAL WILL BE HELD IN APRIL, 1987 


EVENTWORKS 


STUDIO FOR INTERRELATED MEDIA 
364 Brookline Ave. Boston, Ma. 02215 
(617) 731-2040 


EVENTWORKS 1987 

IS NOW ACCEPTING 
PROPOSALS FOR ITS 
ANNUAL FESTIVAL OF 
EXPERIMENTAL MEDIA 

+ AND PERFORMANCE ART! 
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The Institute of 
Contemporary Art 





Currents 

Rosamond Wolff Purcell 
& Stephen Jay Gould, 
Cliffton Peacock 
Five-hour video program 





Endgame: Reference and Simulation 


in Recent Painting and Sculpture 


Hennes 


Gallery hours: 
Wednesday - Sunday, 
11a.m. - 5 p.m. 
Thursday & Friday, 

17 a.m. - 8 p.m. 

Free Friday, 





Gallery talks 
November 9, 


‘‘Image Thieve 
r 


App 
Recent 


and 
in 
November 


16, 


by Ron Rizzi 


p.m. 
thorship 


‘*‘Duchamp’s Gran 


Finding 
in 


the 
Consumer 


Y 
Products’’ 


ICA programs are funded in part 
by the Massachusetts Council on 
the Arts and Humanities and 
the National Endowment for the Arts. 





The Institute 


of Contemporary Art 


7a 





955 Boylston Street, Boston 


266-5151 
MBTA Auditorium Station 





Continued from page 29 
Main St., Andover. Fri., Sat., 10 am.-6 p.m. 
Hon eda 30: drawings and prints by David 


SUN oun OnLanns (792-9052) 414 Main St., 
~Worcester. Tues.-Sat. an oe 
exhibit of 19th- and 20th-century American 


paintings. 
THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (266-3500), 133 
Federal St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 


Union Warren Plaza, next to the gallery: outdoor 
sculpture by George Rickey. 
VAN BUREN/BRAZELTON/CUTTING GAL- 
LERY (354-0304), 290 Concord Ave., Cambridge. 
Wed.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Through 


Boston. Tues. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Wed.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m. Through Nov. 29: “Myths of Pro- 
gress” by Mary Sherwood, paintings and 
selected work by Miroslav Antic. 


ARMENIAN LIBRARY & MUSEUM OF AMERICA 
(489-2284), 380 Concord Ave., Belmont. Sun. 2-4 
p.m., Tues.-Thurs., 2-4:30 p.m. Free. Through 
March, 1987: Armenian artifacts from the Paul 
Bedoukian collection. . 

ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (934-6634), 189 Aiden 
St., Duxbury. Wed.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Free. Through 
Nov. 16: still lifes by Pat Fouraker, Marcie 
Hermansader, Janet Monafo, Leigh Palmer, 
Richard Shreve, Nat Simkins, and Abby Zonies, 


Jan. 11: 14th Annual Boston Printmakers exhi- 
bition. Also, sculpture by David Phillips. 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400), ext. 366. 
Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. 2-6 p.m. In the lobby cases, through 
Nov. 17: “Life: the Second Decade, 1946-55.” In 
the Abbey Room, McKim Lobby, and South 
Gallery, Nov. 12-Dec. 31: Bauhaus documents 
from the Archives of American Art. 

BOSTON TEA PARTY SHIP AND MUSEUM 
(338-1773), Congress Street Bridge, Boston. 
Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $2.75, children 
ages five to 12 $1.75. Replica ship and period 


museum. 
BOSTONIAN SOCIETY/OLD STATE HOUSE 
(242-5655), 206 Washington St., Boston. Daily 
9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $1.25, students and 
the elderly 75¢, children six to 16 50¢. Revol- 
utionary War artifacts, wood carvings, ship 
models, paintings, and pate in Boston's oldest 








_ public building. 


BROCKTON ART MUSEUM (588-6000), Oak St., 

Brockton. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Dohation $2, 
children $1. Through Dec. 31: illustrations from 
children's books. Through Dec. 28: works by 
Frans Wildenhain and from the Swain Schoo! of 
Design. Through Jan. 4: photographs by Bela 
Kalman. Through June 1987: art from fourth- 
century Athens. - 

CAMBRIDGE PUBLIC LIBRARY (490-9080, ext. 
9758), 449 Broadway, Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 13: 
paintings by Carlos Alberto Santos. 

CAPE ANN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
(283-0455), 27 Pleasant St., Gloucester: Tues.- 


Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $2, students $1, ° 


under 12 free. American decorative arts and 
furnishings, fisheries and maritime history. 
CLARK ART INSTITUTE (413) 458-9545, 
Williamstown. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. 
Through Nov. 30: prints by John Martin. 

THE COMPUTER MUSEUM (423-6758), 300 
Congress St., Boston (upstairs from the Chil- 
dren's Museum). Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Fri. 
10 a.m.-9 p.m. Admission $4 adults, $3 students 
and the elderly, half price Fri. 6-9 p.m. interactive 
exhibits and re-creations of vintage installations. 
Through Aug. 1987: “Pocket Calculators Then 
and Now.” Ongoing: Honeywell animais. 
DANFORTH MUSEUM (620-0050), 123 Union 


4, 1987: “The Eight: A New Spirit in American 
Art.” 

DeCORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355), Sandy 
Pond Rd..,, Lincoin. Tues.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Fri. 10 a.m.- 9 p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
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‘ough Jan. 4, 1987: works by Anders Zorn. 
HAMMOND CASTLE (283-2080), 80 Hesperus 
Ave., Gloucester. Thurs.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sun. 1-4 pm. Admission $3.50, seniors and 
students $3, children six to 12, $1.50. A re- 
creation of a medieval castle housing a collection 
of Roman, Medieval, and Renaissance art. 


Braderman and General idea (1:30 to 2:15 p.m.), 
Marina Abramovic and Ulay and Marie André 
(2:15 to 5:30 p.m.), Vito Acconci and Linda 


Montato (3:30 to 4:30 p.m.), and Laurie Anderson 


(4:30 to 5 p.m.). 

LOWELL NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK 
(459-1000). Free. Mack Bidg., 24 Shattuck St., 
Lowell. Daily 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Exhibits of canal 
system and water works. Park Visitor Center, 
246 Market St. Daily 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Exhibits on 
labor, capital, and machines, and the history of 
the mills. Daily tours on various themes; reserva- 
tions required. 

MUSEUM OF AMERICAN TEXTILE HISTORY 
(686-0191), 800 Mass. Ave., North Andover. 
Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat.-Sun., 1-5 p.m. 


pape ang eg os Rt 


Photographs. 
Through Jan. 15, 1987: “Field and Foundry: A 
Working Contrast.” Through Feb. 15, 1987: 
“Impact: Technology in the Kitchen.” Through 
March 15, 1987: American hooked rugs. Through 
May 31, 1987: alarm clocks. 
MUSEUM OF TRANSPORTATION (522-6140), 
Larz Anderson Park, 15 Newton St., Brookline. 
Thurs.-Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3, 


Cake Hill, New Bedford. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $2.50, children six-14, 
$1.50. Whaling artifacts, 89’ whaling ship, “New 
England Fisheries.” Through Jan. 11, 1987: 
paintings by Charles Henry Gifford. 

NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 
Centre St., Newton Corner. Mon.-Thurs. 9 
a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-4 
p.m. Through Nov. 30: Judaica. 

OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE (482-6439), 310 
Washington St., Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission 75¢ adults, children and the elderly, 
25¢. 

PAUL REVERE HOUSE (523-1676), 19 North Sq., 
Boston. Daily 9:30-5:30 p.m. Admission $1.50 
adults, $1 students and the elderly, 50¢ children 
under 17. 

ORCHARD HOUSE (369-4118), 399 Lexington 
Rd., Concord. Daily through Oct. 31 1-4:30 p.m. 
Admission $2.50, the elderly $1.75, children 
under 18 $1.25. Home of the Aicotts. 

PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (745-1876), 
East India Square, Salem. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. and holidays 1-5 p.m. Adults $3; 
Students and seniors $2, under 16 $1.50. 

USS CONSTITUTION MUSEUM (426-1812), 
Charlestown Navy Yard, Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-6 
p.m. Admission $2, the elderly $1.50, children six 
to 16 $1. Through Nov. 15: Currier and Ives naval 
prints. 

WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (799-4406), 55 
Salisbury St., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Free. 
Through Nov. 9: Indian Miniatures. Through Nov. 
16: recent furniture by Robert March. Through 
Nov. 30: photographs by Stephen DiRado. 
WORCESTER SCIENCE CENTER (791-9211), 
Harrington Way, Worcester. Wed.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Discovery Place, for 
children three through 10, open Sat.-Sun. 1-3 
p.m. Admission $3.50 adults, $2.75 ages 
three-16 and 65 and over. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY BOOKSTORE 
(267-8484), 660 Beacon St., Boston. Gallery on 
3, Mon.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-7 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Nov. Through Nov. 30: large color photographs 
by Thomas Petit. 

CHAPEL GALLERY (244-4039), 60 Highiand St., 
West Newton. Thurs.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through Nov. 
23: photographic murais by Brian Swift. 
CLARENCE KENNEDY GALLERY (577-5177), 
770 Main St., Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Nov. 12-Dec. 19: Polaroid photographs by 
Lucas Samaras. Reception Nov. 12, 5-7 p.m. 
FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 Mariborough 
St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. tll 7 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Nov. 22: “A 
Little Taste of France,” photographs by Andrew 
Brilliant and Carol Paimer. 

THE GALLERY AT. CORNERSTONE AS- 
SOCIATES (690-3773), 123 Second Ave., 
Waltham. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m., weekends 
by app’t. Through Dec. 5: photographs of 
gardens by Linda McCausland. 

HARVARD BOOK STORE CAFE 536-0095), 190 
Newbury St., Boston. Daily 8 am.-11 p.m. 
Through Nov. 17: photographs of rural people by 
Ethan Hubbard. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC RESOURCE CENTER 
(353-0700), 602 Comm. Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 
11 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. noon-5 p.m. Through Nov. 6: 
“The Sacred and the Sacrilegous.” Nov. 13-Dec. 
19: Polaroid photographs by Lucas Samaras. 
Reception Nov. 13, 5-7 p.m. in the Kiebenov 
Gallery: through Nov. 15: works by Tom Young 
and Dick Lebowitz. Reception Nov. 13, 5-7 p.m. 
PROJECT COMMUNITY ARTS CENTER 
(491-0187), 141 Huron Ave., . Mon.- 
Thurs. 10 a.m.-10 p.m., Fri.-Sun. 10 am.-5 p.m. 
Through Nov. 21: Artists Foundation 1986 
photography finalists. 

ROBERT KLEIN GALLERY (262-2278), 355 
Boyiston St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Dec. 14: photographs by Irving Penn 
SKYLIGHT GALLERY (720-2855), 43 Charles St, 
No. 5, Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through 
Nov. 29: photographs by Paul Beauchemin. 
SPECTRUM GALLERY (426-0222), 337 Summer 
St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-10 p.m. Through 
Dec. 31: photographic work by Bruce Rogovin. 











SCHOOLS AND 
UNIVERSITIES 









Gallery, Student Center, Beaver and Forest Sts., 
Waltham. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-2 p.m. and 4-7 p.m., 
Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Nov. 30; Lake 
Lucerene photographs by Orianda Brugnola. 


BU Gallery (353-3329), 855 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Fri. 7-9 p.m., Sat., Sun. 
1-5.p.m. Through Dec. 14: “The Human Presence 
in Sculpture.” 

George Sherman Union, 775 Comm. Ave. Mon.- 
Fri. 10 a.m..-5 p.m., Sat. noon-5 p.m. Through 
Nov. 20: metal sculpture by Sergio Castillo. 
BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

Carpenter Center for the Visual 


.m. 
Free. Nov. 11-29: drawings and watercolors by 
Massimo Scolari. 
Harvard University Art Museums (495-2387). 


Bauhaus photography. 
(495-2387), 32 Quincy St., Cambridge. 
Harvard University Museums of Natural History 
(495-9392), 24 Oxford St. and 11 Divinity Ave., 
Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 
1-4:30 p.m. Admission $2, and seniors 
$1.50, children five-15 50¢. Free Sat. 9-11 a.m. 


and Museum, and the Peabody 
Museum of and . Through 
Nov. 30: “Bird in.Art” photographs. Through 


Semitic Museum (495-5656), 6 Divinity Ave., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 
yee Donation $2. Through Jan. 15, 1987: “The 
Jewish Experience at Harvard and Radcliffe.” 
MASS. COLLEGE OF ART (232-1555) 
North Hall Gallery, 621 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Nov. 10-Dec. 5: color photo etchings by Luis 
Camnitzer. 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 
Bakalar Sculpture Gallery (253-4400), 20 Ames 
St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat.- 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Dec. 31: works in wood by 
Louis Nevelson. 
Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. Through Jan. 10, 1987: dye-transfer 


— photographs by John Wawrzoneck. 


Hart Nautical Galleries (253-4444), 77 Mass. 
Ave. Mon.-Sun. 9 a.m.-10 p.m. Ongoing: artifacts 
of yacht designer George Owen, Currier and ives 
prints. Through Jan. 31: industrial marine paint- 
ings and collograph prints. 

Hayden Gallery (253-4400), 20 Ames St. Mon.- 
Fri.-10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat-Sun. 1-5 p.m, Through 
Dec. 21: ‘Visionary Apparatus: Michael Snow 
MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass. Ave., bidg. 
N52, 2nd floor, Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Feb. 28, 1987: 
Bauhaus. 

MONTSERRAT COLLEGE OF ART (922-8222), 
Dunham Road, Beverly. 

Gallery, Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Tues. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m. Through Nov. 10: paintings by Barbara 
Moody, photographs by Jerry Berndt. 

NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF ART & DESIGN 
(536-0383) 

Gallery 28, 28 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 28: works on paper by 
Lisa Houck. 

NEWTON ARTS CENTER (964-3424), 61 Wash- 
ington Park, Newtonville. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 2-4 p.m. Through Nov. 9: works by 
members of the Claflin School New Artist 
Housing Partnership. 


NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 

AAMARP Gallery (437-3139), 11 Leon St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. -10 a.m.-4 p.m. Northeastern 
University. Art Gallery (437-2355), Dodge 
Library, 2nd floor, 360 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. 


Richards Gallery (437-2249), Richards Hall, 360 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri: 8 a.m.-9 p.m., 
Sat. 9 a.m.-1 p.m. Free. Through Nov. 16: 


Hess Gallery, Mon.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-micnight, Fri. 8 
am.-5 p.m., Sat. 10 am.-8 p.m., Sun. noon- 
midnight. Through Nov. 23: paintings and draw- 
ings by Maggie Brown 

SALEM STATE COLLEGE (745-0558) 

352 Latayette St., Salem. 

Winfisky Gallery. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-10 p.m., 
Sat.-Sun. noon-10 p.m. Through Nov. 6: 
sculptures by Joan Italiano. 

SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.- -10 p.m., Sat. 10 am.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Free. Through Nov. 23: 1986 Boit 
Competition winners. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 

Trustman Art Gallery (738-2124), 4th floor, 300 
the Fenway, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Through Nov. 26: linocuts by Werner Graeff. 
THAYER ACADEMY (843-3580) 

Thayer Academy Gallery, 745 Washington St., 
Braintree. Mon.-Ffi. 8 a.m-3:30 p.m. Nov. 10- 
ro 12: mixed-media collages by Robin Chan- 


a COLLEGE (235-0320), off Rte. 135, 
Wellesley. 

10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Nov. 13-Jan. 18, 
1987: selections from the Downe collection. 
WENTWORTH INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
(442-9010), 550 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Alumni Library, Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 
9 am.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-6 p.m. Through Dec. 14: 
watercolors and poetry by Janie Driscoll. 











Off the record 


compiled by Jimmy Guterman 





THIS WEEK 


kk kEddy Grent, BORN TUFF 
(Portrait). Of all the performers who have 
sought a worid-music synthesis, Guyana- 
born Eddy Grant has been one of the most 
dedicated and resourceful. He's absorbed 
many countries’ music and wants to be part 
of them all; better yet, he wants to impart 
them all. He's been a prolific (even 
production-line) songwriter for more than 
20 years (since his days with the Equals) 
and by now he's picked up enough rhythm 
fillips and vocal twists for his inevitable 
throwaways to be of a piece with the more 
concise songs that surround them. The 
party breaks (the sinuous “Come Along to 
My Place,” the giddy, nonsensical “Funny 
Little Groove"’) spray out clouds of calypso, 
reggae, and highlife while Grant's agile 
voice dances through them all. His guitar, 
which can scream riffs with all the ferocity of 
heavy metal, is in short supply on Born Tuff, 
as if he felt it would deflect attention from his 
set agenda of party questing and headline 





second tune affirms that Grant's musical 
and political goals are.not merely inter- 
twined; they are identical. ‘All you ever do is 
pay/U.S.A. we don’t want no more,"’ he 
shrieks on “Blood-Money."’ Thanks for the 
tools, he offers, but let’ us use them 


ourseives. 

*& & kLevert, BLOODLINE (Atiantic). On 
their hit “Pop Pop Pop Pop (Goes My 
Mind) ,"’ the trio Levert is fascinated with 
vocal-group R&B that, surprisingly, is an 
influence in 1986. “Pop Pop Pop Pop 
(Goes My Mind)” is a show-you song 
about the newest way of moving (rap, 
house music) as a new way of loving. 
Gerald Levert’s lead is a perfect double for 
the Delis’ Marvin Junior, and Levert's back- 
ups sing just as high and distant from the 
solos as Junior's supporters. “Let's Go Out 
Tonight” starts out in full harmony but 
devolves into a long vamp duet a 
Gerald's baritone and a drummer 
matches the singer's growl with hard bon 
and his cries with soft cymbals. Any Delis 
fan or Chi-Town soul supporter can warm to 
the intricate harmonic niceties of “If | Start 
You Up, You Turn Me On” or the jive rap of 
“Looking for Love’’; but when Levert resort 
to the faded Dayton-style rock funk of 
“Grip,” they have sunk to camp to advance 
the beat. And the sure-footed theatricals of 
“Pose” are no substitute for the op- 
portunism of Levert's drum-to-voice dare- 
mes, Gerald's mouthy beat, and the love- 
me bragging that puts “Pop Pop Pop Pop 
(Goes My Mind) "’ on top of the moment. 
*k*Suger Minott, INNA REGGAE 
DANCE HALL (Heartbeat). This collection 
of '80s Jamaican hits shows a journeyman 
manipulating genre routines with an aim to 
transcend them. The self-effacing singing 
doesn't earmark the material here so much 
as fade into the woodwork of the arrange- 
ments on dance-floor invocations, lovers’- 
rock ballads, and the occasional stab at 
social militance. The agility of Minott’s 
smooth delivery is maximized by the dance- 
hail style’s emphasis on inexorable grooves 
liberally spiced with electronic percussion 
and keyboard twists. Inna Reggae Dance 
Hall's final three-song sequence is the 
record's most laudable section. Both ‘Run 
Come" and “inna Rub a Dub" celebrate 
dance-fioor sensuality. The first cut relies on 
a vibrant, bubbling bass line and canny 
syndrum fills; the second leans on an inviting 
dub opening and a slippery bass slide. And 
“‘Rhythmatic” belies the mechanical im- 
plications of its title: it's a supple lovers’ 
rock sporting a charming “Turn me 
loose/Come make me nice obsession" 
refrain. No risk-taking, but proof that 
performers behoiden to a genre’s conven- 





PREVIOUS 


*& *& & Bad Brains, | AGAINST | (SST). 
On its first album in three years, the original 
all-black hard-core punk band leads off with 
a bombastic instrumental “‘intro,"’ featuring 
the quick-paced time shifts exhibited by the 
most adroit and muscular speed metal and 
.winds down to a wail of screeching sludge. 
“Reignition’’ starts out slow and noisy then 
turns slow and pretty. “House of Suffering,” 
“Let Me Help,” and the title-cut attach Dr. 
Know's buzz-saw guiter to the skin-tight 
dread-syncopations of bassist Darryi Jenifer 
and drummer Earl Hudson. in ‘Sacred 
Love” H.R.'s vocals, recorded over phone 
lines from his jail cell after a DC ganja bust, 
mourn separation from a lover over a fervent 
slop-trough boogie. Besides being the first 
Bad Brains release that consciously reaches 
beyond the group's established cult, / 
Against | is one of the few recent record of 
any stripe that aims its crossover at a viable 
audience, not some ideal demographic 
generated by a sales computer. 
**k* ‘Big Flame, TWO KAN GURU 
(Ron Johnson, import EP). Who'd have 
expected England's most fruitful recent 
rock-funk hybrid to include two members of 
Wham!'s former back-up band? This six- 
song selection by the Manchester power 
trio Big Flame offers a brutal, true-grit 
racket that stalds your ears. Surname- 
eschewing guitarist Greg and bassist Alan 
change their zigzagging riffs more times in 
three minutes than most bands do in a 
career, and they do it at drummer Dil's 








headioeng pace, but after a couple of listens 
their disorienting spew shakes down into 
hooky, stripped-bare-and-Wurlitzerized 
Latinish dance punk. Their songs are 
didactic but sloganiess, often exploring the 
economic decline of the UK's working class. 
in the Brechtian “All the irish Must Go to 
Heaven," Alan nasalizes,"! threw a brick 
through the Galway’s Bay/And spat my 
hate upon the snow .... We sunned 
ourselves on foreign shores/And cut the 
emeraid by the throat."’ I'd love to hear 
George Michael sing that 

* kBoston, THIRD STAGE (MCA). Bos- 


filip and whoosh here rolis right into the next 
without waste, and with “Amanda” and 
“Cool the Engines,"’ guitarist / auteur Scholz 
delivers a hard-pop plea and a steamrolier 
rave-up that even skeptics might ap- 
preciate. But Boston is a monstrously 


songwriting, singer 

marginally likeable only by his humility. 

“Cool the Engines"’ is a kind of victory for 

See ae acne ee 
idols (Jimmy Bip annem in scaling 


it 
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Bonney plays drums as if he wants to be a 
drum machine, Duane Denison plays guitar 
as if he were afraid it might bite. There's 
more mannered gloom, some rote cow- 
punk, and some conformist loud-fast-rools 


the Air’’ has mystic explanations for human 
evil over diet funk; “Turn the Other Way” 
“Search for freedom/And the 


nuclear ground zero and telling the presi- 

t, “U-G-L-Y/You ain't got no alibi," 
politics and rhythm this smarmy are shame- 
ful. Still, Fishbone haven't lost their flair for 
the nonsense syllable. The quips about 
game shows in the calypso-esque “A 
Selection,"’ the ones about a fat prostitute 
in the rotund “Cholly,"" and the one that 
goes ‘‘if | didn't have a chicken face/| could 
mack "em down the chicks at night,"’ in the 
lonely ‘! Wish | Had a Date," are certainty 


the album's lone remake is @ spacious 
version of the Stones’ “19th Nervous 
Breakdown.” With Tom Werman at the 


cliché, it sketches the details of both its dark 
setting and its determined narrator with 
care. 

w*kYRick Nelson, MEMPHIS 
SESSIONS (Epic). These sessions were 


All Over Now,"’ Bobby Darin's “Dream 
Lover,"’ Tim Krekel’s “Send Me Somebody 
To Love,”and Buddy Holly's “Rave On"’ 
and “True Love Ways."’ This last is the 
record's highlight, done with just Nelson's 
voice, acoustic guitar, and a wispy back- 
ground chorus. It peels away the slight 
veneer of corn on the original and burrows 
down to the assured but faintly defiant 
dignity of young lovers still able to shelter 
themselves from a tumultuous, corrupt 
world. Supplementary but worthy 

* *&k KXTHE MODERN LOVERS (Rhino, 
reissue). 


*®&*X*XYJONATHAN RICHMAN AND 
THE MODERN LOVERS (Rhino, reissue). 
* *XROCK AND ROLL WITH THE MOD- 
ERN LOVERS (Rhino, reissue). 
@ THE MODERN LOVERS “LIVE” (Rhino, 
reissue). 
**kJonathen Richman, BACK IN 
YOUR LIFE (Rhino, reissue). The debut is 
@ rough landmark between the demise of 
the Velvet Underground and the rise of the 
Sex Pistols (its standout track, “Road- 
runner,’’ was produced by ex-Velvet John 
Cale and covered by the Pistols). As 
Opposed to the gentie music Richman has 
become known for, this album featured 
distortion-enhanced one-or-two-chord 
throb, with Jerry Harrison's spacy organ 
meandering on top and David Robinson 
slapping away at the drums. As early as 
Jonathan Richman and the Modern Lovers, 
his anomie had been mitigated. The inspira- 
tions here are Chuck Berry and Maurice 
Chevalier, and the songs pick up where the 
debut's hopetul “Government Center’’ left 
off. The anger of the first album has 
into an aggressive innocence free 
of irony (as well as the more self-conscious 
naiveté of later LPs). Although Rock and 
Veg-O-Matic,”’ it's padded with uncute 
juvenilia and instrumentals. The cover- 
heavy second side, an attempt to reproduce 
the Lovers’ stage performances, sounds 
lazy. But not nearly as lazy as the live record 
itself. Back in Your Life shows that Richman 
refuses either to grow up or grow jaded, but 


Seventeen" vividly affirms Jonathan's spiri- 
tual age; “When | Dance”’ is a discussion of 
the goings-on between sets at his shows 
that recalls his earliest material; “It's You" 
wards off jealousy with logic and affection. 
Although the sound is stripped-down 
acoustic (and the production prehistoric) , 


Singer/songwriter/rhythm guitarist 
McGinty rolls through sorrows and joys as 
they come in “Get It On": “It's about time 
we were happy/It's about time we should 
cry/Get up, fall down, mess around!"’ The 
group’s name comes from a kids’ TV 
program, which is apt, since McGinty is like 
a child on a perpetual Saturday morning. 
First-time listeners may be thrown by the 
vocals: wailed, whispered, and sighed, and 
fake-soutful in that annoying British fashion, 
they're too pretty for the Woodentops, and 
they trivialize the group's optimism. Too 
bad, because the songs themselves are 
almost beyond reproach, though McGinty 
has a habit of writing songs that blossom 
dramatically just before’ ending. “Good 
Thing" changes key during a repeated ‘‘na 
na’ chorus, Simon Mawby's guitar begins 
to scream, and the song takes flight — then 
disappears. And the noodling trumpet solo 
in “Give it Time” comes into its own only 
after a modulation, while McGinty pseudo- 
scats and we fade to silence. 
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*kkkkVan Morrison, VEEDON 
FLEECE (Warner Bros., 1974). Following 
his first expanded-band tour, memorialized |. 


on the fiery it's Too Late to Stop Now, 
Morrison (not unexpectedly) turned insular 
again. His obsessions remain the same — 
the mystery of love and the love of mystery 
— but this song cycle, his first attempt at a 
linked work since 1968's intricate, fright- 
ening Astral Weeks, weaves together his 
parallel concerns with a tranquil surface and 
generous humor: it's pastoral without being 
out to pasture. All these soulful tunes are 
love songs, if not addressed to a woman, 
then to a place, a time, a state of repose; the 
finest of them (“Linden Arden Stole the 
Highlights,"" ‘You Don’t Pull No Punches 
But You Don't Push the River’’) celebrate 
the unstudied joys of everyday contempia- 
tion and lifelong endurance. The wistful first 
track ‘Fair Play"’ sets the album's tone, as 
Morrison, gliding through a hushed arrange- 
ment built on paraphrasing acoustic guitar 
and melodic, understated string bass, sings 
effortiess, conversational devotion. Barely 
discernible string and woodwind arrange- 
ments gradually slide in beside him, as the 
vocals lead them to higher ground. “'! love 
you for that," Morrison sighs without 
antecedent, as if that love was earned 
generations ago and doubles each day. And 
then he disappeared for three years 

(Nearly all Van Morrison's albums are still in 
print; nearly ail are worth seeking out, 
though the slow-selling Veedon Fleece 
appears in the racks less frequently than 
others. ) 
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HERE’S WHAT'S HOT ON WFNX FOR THE WEEK OF 11/9/86 
TOP 25 ALGUMS: 
RANK ARTIST Tre LABEL 
1) THE PRETENDERS Get Close Sire 
2) R.E.M. Life’s Rich Pageant IRS 
3) RIC OCASEK This Side of Paradise Geffen 
4) THE CHAMELEONS (UK) Strange Times Geffen 
5) BIG AUDIO DYNAMITE No. 10, Upping St Columbia 
6) GENERAL PUBLIC Hand to Mouth IRS 
7) ELVIS COSTELLO Blood & Chocolate Columbia 
8) IGGY POP Blah, Blah, Blah A&M 
9) NEW ORDER Brotherhood Q West 
10) RICHARD THOMPSON Daring Adventures Polydor 
11) GENE LOVES JEZEBEL Discover Geffen 
12) TALKING HEADS True Stories Sire 
13) FRANKIE GOES TO 
HOLLYWOOD Liverpool island 
14) SHRIEKBACK Big Night Music tsland 
15) HUNTERS AND 
COLLECTORS Human Fraiity IRS 
16) WORLD PARTY Private Revolution Chrysalis 
17) THE SMITHEREENS Especially For You Enigma 
18) PETER GABRIEL So Geffen 
19) BEN ORR 3 The Lace Elektra 
20) DAVID & DAVID Boomtown A&M 
21) BILLY IDOL Whiplash Smile Chrysalis 
22) EASTERHOUSE Contenders Columbia 
23) THE SMITHS The Queen Is Dead Sire 
24 THE WOODENTOPS Giant Columbia 
25) THE HOUSEMARTINS London 0, Hull 4 Elektra 
= 10 SINGLES: 
THE POLICE Don't Stand So Close To Me ‘86 A&M 
> KILLING JOKE Adorations E.G 
3) FATS COMET Stormy Weather Upside 
4) APB Missing You Already Link 
5) THE STRANGLERS Nice in Nice Epic 
6) THE FALL Mr. Pharmacist Beggars 
Banquet 
7) KRAFTWERK Musique Non-Stop Warner Bros. 
8) DEAD OR ALIVE Brand New Lover Epic 
9) WINTER HOURS The Confessional Link 
10) C CAT TRANCE Screaming To Be With You ink 
TOP 5 LOCAL SONGS: 
1) TREAT HER RIGHT Trail of Tears Soul Select 
2) THROWING MUSES Green 4AD (import) 
3) NERVOUS EATERS Shit for Brains Ace of Hearts 
4) BALL AND PIVOT Nowhere to Hide (tape) 
5) THE FIVE Same to Me (tape) 
’ A 
BOSTON’S NEW MUSIC SOURCE. 
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PS: 122 
FIELD TRIPS 






performance, films and slide Projections by some of 
today’s most exciting young talents. 


Tickets: $7 ($12 for both shows) 
Charge Tickets and Info: 


720-1988 


FRIDAY, NOV. 14 
7:00 p.m., Show A 
9:30 p.m., Show B 
SATURDAY, NOV. 15 
7:00 p.m., Show B 
9:30 p.m., Show A 


SUFFOLK UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
55 TEMPLE ST., BOSTON 


a (directly behind the State House. near Park Street and 
Government Center subway stops). 
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© Two different cabaret-style shows of new dance, music, 

























Million Americans 
Can’t Be Wrong 


This is a conservative estimate ofthe 
. ia Maiaiiber of people who have participated 
atest: peach year in public programs 

‘ humanities councils throughout the U.S. in 
libraries, museums, parks, schools, senior 
centers and on public radio and television. 
People are interested in the humanities — 
and we sponsor exhibits, lectures, seminars, 
films, publications and discussions about 
history, literature, philosophy and all those 
fields of learning which explore what is 
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Foundation ecaparialy Sere 
for Humanities and “you cans receive to new ides 
: nd like 
Public Policy “want oe involved, call Vas Find out abo 
One Wi idge Street the hanes eet erence 
South Hadley, MA 01075 | _3s"saithon ether Aeneriaxe and participate 
(413) 536-1385 Give it some thought, won't you? 


















































Choose from over 
100 classes per week 
and take as many 
classes as you 

want for one low 
membership fee. 
Jazz, Ballet, Modern, 
Aerobics, and much 
more make Joy of 
Movement the best 
deal in town for 
people who love 

-to dance! 


pa ey 


JOY OF MOVE- 
MENT DANCE 
& FITNESS 
CENTER 

536 Mass. Ave 
492-4680 

















































compiled by Skip Ascheim 


A... MY NAME IS ALICE. The hit Off 
Broadway musical revue, comprising 22 
vignettes about contemporary life, con- 
ceived and compiled by Joan Micklin Silver 
and Julianne Boyd.and written by more than 
a score of composers, writers, and lyricists. 
At the Next Move Theatre, 1 Boylston 
Place, Boston (423-5572), indefinitely. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday, 
at 6 and 9:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 
and 7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $17.50 to 
$26.50. (See review in this issue.) 

BILLY BISHOP GOES TO WAR. One-actor 
musical saga, written and composed by 
John Gray in collaboration with Eric 
Peterson, of the exploits of the World War | 
Canadian flying ace who shot down 72 


German planes in little more than a year. 
Features Peter Edmund Haydu in the title 
role. At the Nickerson Theatre, 30 Accord 


Park Drive, Norwell (871-2400), through 
November 22. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Thursday, at 8:30 p.m. on Friday 
and Saturday, and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, 
with 2 p.m. matinees on Saturday and 
Sunday. Tix $13 to $16. 

A DAY IN THE DEATH OF JOE EGG. 
Revival of Peter Nichols’s 1967 black-comic 
drama, about a couple whose marriage is 
threatened by the strain of caring for a 
brain-damaged child. Presented by the 
Stage Company of Boston at the Para- 
mount Penthouse, 58-62 Berkeley Street, 
Boston (387-4474), through November 16. 


Curtain. + at 8 pm Sore ene 
£3 : ‘inthis issue.) 
THE © of the best of 
A.R. Gurney Jr.'s satires on the 
species Waspus Americanus, 

The Room. packs some meat on its 


sociological bones. Still, it's more of a TV 
dinner’ than an elegant repast: Gurney’s 
writing is Chekhov done in shorthand, with a 
rueful atmosphere substituting for dramatic 
depth. New Rep director Larry Lane does 
well by the play's episodic structure, but his 
direction lacks a formal balance, and he's 
content to glide blithely across the veneer of 


light farce and glossy sentiment, going for , 


the laughs rather than looking for the 
humanity in the quasi-cartoon characters. 
The six actors, playing about ten roles each, 
paint generally broad portraits; Jeff Lyons, 
though his Jewish inflections and rubbery 
face suggest Myron Cohen more than Ozzie 
Neilson, is outstanding. Presented by the 
New Repertory Theatre at the Newton Arts 
Center, 61 Washington Park, Newton 
(332-1646), through November 16. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. on Friday, at 5 and 8:30 
p.m. on , and at 2 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $8 to $10, $2 discount for students and 


Impresario 
Gerard Alessandrini, who created Forbid- 
den Broadway in New York five years ago, 
has done an admirable job of keeping the 
show’s fire bright; roughly half the 1986 
edition is new, and most of the added 
material — spoofs of Zorba, Camelot, 
Singin’ in the Rain, Tango Argentino, and 
Big River — is as bitchily fierce and funny as 
the now-warhorse takeoffs of hits and stars 
past. Like the Broadway. it ridicules, 
Alessandrini’s revue is at its best when it's 
“singing the standards you know so well’’; 
the few original numbers are tepid ditties. 
But the show, however spirited and glossy, 
inspires a few shudders along with. its 
guffaws: too often it seems to be beating a 
dead theater. At the Terrace Room, Boston 
Park Plaza Hotel, 64 Arlington Street, 
Boston (357-8384) , indefinitely. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at 7 and 
10 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $15 to $19. 
THE FOREIGNER. Larry Shue’s hit Off 
Broadway comedy about a painfully shy 
fellow who pretends not to speak English. 
At the Merrimack Repertory Theatre, 50 
East Merrimack Street, Lowell (454-3926) , 
November 14 through December 6. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday and at 2 
and 7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $10 to $15; $3 
discount for students and seniors. 
GUILTY CHILDREN. improvisational! com- 
edy. At Cantares, 13 Springfieid Street, 
Cambridge (576-1917), indefinitely. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $6, $4 for 
students. Also at Play lt Again Sam's, 1314 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 
(232-4546) ,. indefinitely. Curtain is at 9 
p.m. on Wednesday. Tix $6. 


aan 











forms a version of the play that is 
streamlined in populace but not in text. The 
production is being marketed as pure 
Shakespeare, unadulterated by concept. At 
the Spingold Theater, Brarideis University, 
Waltham (736-3400), through November 
9. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Saturday and at 7 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $13.50. 

HUMP DAY. Script-in-hand performance of 
a new play by Clint Collins, about a 
corporate misfit who must choose whether 
to “blow the whistle” on a large chemical 
manufacturer. Presented by the 
Provincetown Repertory Theater of Boston 
at the Footlight Club, 7 Eliot Street, Jamaica 
Plain (524-0168) , November 9. Also at the 
Leland Center, Boston Center for the Arts, 
539 Tremont Street, Boston (524-0168) , 
November 16. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Sunday. Donation $5. 

IMPROVBOSTON. Improvisational com- 
edy based on audience suggestions. At 
Ryles, 212 Hampshire Street, Cambridge 
(876-9330) , indefinitely. Curtain is at 8:30 
p.m. on Thursday. Tix $5, $4 for students. 

INSIDE A LEGEND. Premiere of a solo 
performance by Mari Novotny-Jones that 
offers a multimedia “personal view’’ of Joan 
of Arc and the legends surrounding her. At 
Mobius, 354. Congress Street, Boston 
(542-7416), through November 22. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through Saturday. 
Tix $7, $5 for students. 

| OUGHT TO BE IN PICTURES. Neil Simon 
comedy, directed by Will LeBow. Presented 
by the Jewish Theater of New England at 
the Leventhal-Sidman Jewish Community 
Center, Gosman Campus, 333 Nahanton 
Street, Newton (965-7410, extension 169) , 
November 16 through December 7. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $7 to $12. 

| READ ABOUT MY DEATH IN VOGUE 
MAGAZINE. Revival of Lydia Sargent's 
comedy that satirizes the shifting attitudes 
toward women from the ante-Bella '50s to 
today’s “‘postfeminism.” At the Newbury 
Street Theater, 565 Boyiston Street, Boston 
(262-7779) , through December 6. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. Thursday through Saturday. Tix 
$6; ‘bargain prices on Thursday.” 

ISN’T IT ROMANTIC. Wendy Wassers- 
tein's comedy about two postcollege 
friends sharing crises of career and ro- 
mance in the Big Apple. At Theatre by the 
Sea, 125 Bow Street, Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire (603-431-6660) , ‘through De- 
cember 7. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday, at 4 and 9 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 3 and 7:30 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $12 to $19. 


JUMP CAMP. Return engagement, with the - 


original cast, of Larry Blamire’s wacky 
«amedy of menace, one of last season's 
delights. A young psychiatrist and. her 
literary agent track down 4 famaus therapist 
in a remote desert outpost, where the 
eccentric researcher has established an 
experimental. community of assorted 
loonies. The play is a tapestry of mirth in 
which colorfully warped language supports 
the most” bizarre woofs of. a superbly 
madcap ensembie. At NucleoEclettico, 216 
Hanover Street, Boston (3678056), in- 
definitely. Curtain 4s “@t 8 p.m. Thursday 
ee ae ee; on 


flowers is the theme of this small-scale, 
deliberately seedy “musical by Howard 
Ashman and Alan Meriken, based on Roger 
Corman's 1960 schi0ek horror film about a 
people-eating. plant and: the nerd who 
nurtures it. Audrey Il, the muppet vegetable 
who is the show's centerpiece, looks like an 
avocado but grows like a weed, and sings 
like Meat Loaf but thrives on Homo sapiens 
tartare. Before her photosynthetic on- 
slaught all other characters pale — and 
florist’s assistant Seymour Kreiboin pales 
most, since he’s feeding the pliant his own 
blood. But if Audrey Ii has her tongue in the 
plasma, the musical has its tongue in its 
cheek, and it tells the carnivorous creeper's 
tale with lots of bop-she-bop and parody 
sharp enough to slit a wrist. At the Charles 
Playhouse, 74 Warrenton Street, Boston 
(426-6912), indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at 6 and 9:30 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 7 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $17.50 to $25.50. 

LOOK BACK IN ANGER. John Osborne's 


angry-young-man classic has turned 30,- 


and it hasn't aged all that gracefully. The 
play wheezes with the exposition needed to 
make sense of the mercurial Jimmy Porter's 
neurotic behavior, and the melodrama- 
weight irony on its schematic bones looks 
suspiciously flabby. Still, Osborne's seminal 
squawker ought to be able to flex more 
muscle than Roger Curtis’s languid produc- 
tion manages, and Kelvin Keraga's narrow- 
ranged Jimmy comes off too old, as if he’s 
regretting wasted opportunities rather than 
chafing at the lack of current prospects. The 
CWT affords only a look back in wonder — 
at a play that once, so they say, not only 
angered but electrified people. At the 
Charlestown Working Theatre, 442 Bunker 
Hill Street, Charlestown (242-3534), 
through November 22. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday and at 2 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $12, $9 for students and 
seniors. 

MACBETH. A surreal approach to “the 
Scottish play,"’ in which the witches are not 
hags but nubile young girls — innocence 
corrupted. The direction is by student 
director Lisa Freinkel, with music by 
Harvard undergrad Fred Heiberger. 
Presented by the Harvard-Radcliffe Dra- 
matic Club at the Loeb Drama Center, 64 
Brattle Street, Cambridge (547-8300), 
November 15 through 22. Curtain is at & 


p.m, Thuredayetrough Saturday. Tix $5, $4 

















ear cocked toward her pahk-yuh-cah 
rhythms, the other to the sounds of stasis. 
The characters, even the losers, are win- 
ning, and the dialogue rings both stunted 
and true. Director Gray Cattell Johnson has 
staged the go-for-broke production in the 
GSC’s new, astonishingly apt performance 
space, which used to be a Gorton’s storage 
warehouse, and the cast — led by 
Geraldine Librandi, Mark Rogers, and 
Theodore Reinstein — is as believable as 
the background machinery. At the 
Gloucester Stage Company, 267 East Main 
Street, East Gloucester (281-4099), 
through November 30. Curtain is at 8:15 
p.m. on Friday, at 6:15 and 9:15 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 3:15 and 6:15 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $10 to $12.50. 

Dan Goggin’s Off Broadway 
musical, which won the 1986 Outer Critics’ 
Circle Award, recounts the trials of the Little 
Sisters of Hoboken, who stage a talent 
show in order to raise money to bury four of 
their number who died of botulism and are 
currently on ice in the convent freezer. And 
most of the onstage shenanigans — 
excluding an amusing “‘dying-nun ballet” 
and a ventriloquist act featuring surly Sister 
Mary Annette — by the show's five singing, 
dancing, habit-clad nuns, are about as 


.dumb as the premise. At the Boston 


Shakespeare Theatre, 52 St. Botolph 
Street, Boston (267-5600), through No- 
vember 30. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday, at 6:30 and 9:30 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 3 and 7 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $17.50 to $25.50. 

PACK OF LIES. Hugh Whitemore’s 
suspense drama about an English couple 
who discover that their best friends are 
spies. At Your Theatre, 71 Maxfield Street, 
New Bedford (993-0772) , through Novem- 
ber 15. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday 
through Saturday and at 2:30 p.m. on 
Sunday (November 9 only). Tix $4.25 to 
$7. 

PETER PAN. James M. Barrie's mis- 


“chievous “boy who wouldn't grow’ up" 


soars again. At the Wheelock Family 
Theatre, 180 the Riverway, Boston 
(734-5203), through November 30. Cur- 
tain is at 7:30 p.m. on Friday and at 3 p.m. 
on Saturday and Sunday. Tix $6. 

PAULA POUNDSTONE. Comedienne 
whose “refreshingly clean’’ material deals 
with family life and interpersonal reia- 
tionships. At Nick's Comedy Stop, 100 
Warrenton Street, Boston (482-0930), 
through November 9. Curtain is at 8, 10, 
and 11:30.p.m. on Saturday and at 9 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $8 to $10. 

PS 122 FIELD TRIPS. Two cabaret-styie 
shows featuring works by New York per- 
formance artists, choreographers, _film- 
makers, and musicians, all commissioned 
by the New England Foundation for the Arts 
and developed earlier this year at Williams 
and Bennington Colleges. Presented by 
Performance Space 122 at the Suffolk 
University Thoatre, 55 Temple Street, Bos- 
ton (720-1988), November 14 and 15. 
Show A: Performance artists Mark 
Anderson and Mimi Goese, choreographer 
Susan Rethorst, instrumentalist /composer 
Bill Obrecht, and John Jesurun’s film The 
Last Days of Pompeii. Curtain is at 7 p.m. 
on Friday and at 9:30 p.m. on Saturday. 
Show B: Performance artist/satirist Paul 
Zaloom, solo dance works by Ishmael 
Houston-Jones and Ann Carlson, and Pooh 
Kaye’s film From Inside the House of 
Floating Paper. Curtain is at 9:30 p.m. on 
Friday and at 7 p.m. on Saturday. Both 
shows are “hosted” by singer/comedienne 
Gayle Tufts and include Robert Flynt’s 
evolving slide installation suite ‘‘Transparent 
Routes/Hidden Drives." Tix $7 (for each 
show) . 

THE REAL THING. It isn’t Coke, but it's 
fizzy and sweet — and full of the most 
delicious artificial ingredients. Even when 
producing an impudently philosophic com- 
edy of love and marriage, Tom Stoppard 
cannot resist the caffeine rush of language. 
Here he manages to play literary games 
while writing convincingly, and movingly, 
about an adult love relationship (between a 
playwright and his actress wife) in ail its 
childish dimensions. Not that Stoppard has 
abandoned dazzie and started to drip; he 
still does a wicked song and dance on the 
parquet floor of appearances. And in Philip 
Minor’s sharply but not stiltedly British 
rendering, few linguistic beats are missed. 
Yet the production does not resonate with 
the mature sexuality that marked the 
Broadway one. Margot Dionne’s elegant, 
actressy Annie lacks she easygoing, seduc- 
tive sensuality Glenn Close exuded. But the 
masterly, mannered Richard Kavanaugh, 
who plays a rumpled and suspendered 
Henry, is closer to a Stoppard stand-in than 
was the romantic Jeremy irons — a Little 
Boy Coy, he woos Anrile with a saucy 
arrogance and petulant, naughty in- 
telligence. The real star of The Real Thing, 
however, is Stoppard, love has not had such 
@ sharp-shooting pity since Cupid. ar 
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Repertory Confpany, 201 Washington 
Street, Providence, Rhode isiand 
(401-351-4242), through November 23. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Saturday and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with 2 
p.m. matinees on Wednesday and Sunday. 
Tix $19 to $23. 

Henrik ibsen's drama of 
the rise and demise of the willful, idealistic, 
and sensual Rebecca West. At the New 
Ehriich Theatre, 539 Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton (482-6316), November 12 through 
December 6. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednes- 
day through Saturday and at 2 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $10 to $15. 

SHEAR MADNESS. The dramatis perso- 
nae of this audi whodunit, 
which has enjoyed 2 a run longer than 
Rapunzel's tresses, continue to comb New- 
bury Street for the murderer of a classical 
pianist who lives over a beauty salon. The 
show's like a game of Clue, with Vidal 
Sassoon sitting in for Colonel Mustard — 
you get to choose the guilty party if not the 
weapon and scene of the crime. At the 
Charles, Playhouse, Stage |i, 74 Warrenton 
Street, Boston (426-5225), indefinitely. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday, 
at 6:30 and 9:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 
and 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $15 to $18, 
$10 for seniors and student rush. + 
SIZWE BANSI IS DEAD. Athoi Fugard’s 
poignant study of identity and survival in 
black South Africa. At the Theatre of 
Newburyport, 75 Water Street, New- 
buryport (462-3332), through November 
23. Curtain is at'68 p.m. Thursday through 
Sunday. Tix $8 to $10. 

THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH. Thornton 
Wilder's modest allegorical comedy re- 
capitulates the history of humankind. At Old 
South Church, 645 Boylston Street, Boston 
(536-1970) , through November 9. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. on Saturday and at 2 p.m. on 





tales of Jewish and gentile heroines during 
the Holocaust. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday 
and at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Sleepless in the 
City, by Don Futterman, a multimedia 
autobiographical extravaganza, combines 
Dennis the Menace, Thomas Wolfe, and the 
Lubavitcher Rebbe. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Saturday and at 7 p.m. on Sunday. At 
Welch Auditorium, Lesiey College, Mellen 
and Oxford Streets, Cambridge 
(391-3744) , through November 23. Tix $8; 
$6.50 for students and seniors. 

A STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE. Ten- 
nessee Williams's tragic, titillating, and 
openly misogynistic classic, winner of the 
1948 Pulitzer Prize, may still be a piece of 
socio-Freudian dynamite, but Ron Ritchell's 
quite unexplosive treatment fails to light the 
fuse. Jared Swartout’s unintentional 
caricature of Stanley Kowalski is all animal, 
no magnetism, whereas Anita Sangiolo’s 
Bianche DuBois is wistful and devoid of 
sexuality. Despite histrionics and some 
affecting. moments, this is a Streetcar 
without desire. At the Lyric Stage, 54 
Charlies Street, Boston (742-8703), 
through November 23. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Friday, at 5 and 8:30 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $9 to $12. 

TANGO. Absurdist allegory of power, by 
Polish playwright Slawomir Mrozek, about 
an. offbeat family whose son tries to 
establish order at the point of a gun. 
Presented by the Bohemian Theatre Cofn- 
pany at the Church of the Covenant, 67 
Newbury Street, Boston (731-1986), No- 
vember 14 through 23. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Friday through Sunday. Tix $7 to $8. 
THEATRE BEYOND WORDS. “Light com- 


action with sound, music, and vocaiiza- 
tion."” Presented in the Merrill Lynch Inter- 
national Series at the Zeiterion Theatre, 684 
Purchase Street, New Bedford 
(994-2900), November 15. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Saturday. Tix $10 to $14. 
TOO LATE FOR THE RAINBOW. Local 
author Frank Aicorn's play is about the trials 
of a mother-dominated South Boston family 
facing the changing society of the 1970s. 
Outwardly, the drama bristies with enough 
big issues and grisly traumas to launch a 
year’s worth of made-for-TV movies. But 
the topical social concerns are a 
smokescreen for overwrought domestic 
melodrama, and instead of making 
penetrating connections between the 
caprices of history and individual behavior, 
Too Late for the Rainbow gets mired in an 
endiess family fracas. Although his battling 
Tobin clan butts heads more often than do 
hostile goats, the effect is soporific, 
particulary since the actors make sure no 
one will get hurt: they pummel one another 
with the theatrical equivalent of encounter- 
group pillow paddies. Presented by Bay 
View Theater Company at the Lyric Stage, 
54 Charles Street, Boston (742-1790), 
through December 7. Curtain is at.8 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $8 
WHAT THE BUTLER SAW. Joe Orton's 
perverse, anarchic farce features mad 
psychiatrists and the stone phallus of 
Winston Churchill. Presented by the 
Provincetown Theatre Company at the 
Provincetown Art Association and Museum, 
460 Commercial Street. Provincetown 
(487-2695); November 13 through 30 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Sunday. Tix $10 opening night, $4 to $8 
thereafter, with student and senior dis- 
counts 
WIN/LOSE/DRAW. Three one-acters by 
Ara Watson and Mary Gallagher, each one 
featuring two women involved in some form 
of competition — whether in a littie girls’ 
beauty pageant in Fresno, a child-welfare 
office in Tulsa, or a motel room in western 
Massachusetts. At the Alley Theatre, 1253 
Cambridge Street, Cambridge (49.1-8 166) , 
through December 13. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Sunday. Tix $10 to $12, 
€$2 discount for students and seniors. 
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GRAMM-RUDMAN ACT 
late night cabaret 


Fridays & Saturdays at 11 
Reston Ghateepence Theave 


52 St. Botolph Street. Call 357-5667 
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PROGRAM 
NOV. 21, 8PM 
CONCERTO IN F 
VOLUNTARIES 
STARS & STRIPES 
NOV. 22, BPM 
NOV. 23, 3PM 
DOUGLA 
TOCCATA 
FIREBIRD 


Tickets 


MAIL ORDERS NOW to DTH. The Wang Center, 270 Mase mes = ; 
Boston, MA 02116. Enclose self-addressed envelope for 
return of tickets. Make checks payable to The Wang Center. é 
Aportenct the provesde wi banat te Boston Children’s Malai 
Kids’ Clubhouse, sponsored in part by WBZ- TV. 





PRICES: $28.50, $25.50. $20.50, $15.50 
CALL TICKETMASTER 1-800-682-8080 
















































mong agg eter 10, 14, 16, 18 
Out of Town Tickets - Harvard Squere: 492-1900 
Change by Phone/Concertcherge: 497-1116 

INFORMATION: 262-6292 
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The Associated 
Grantmakers of 
Massachusetts funding 
library can help you 
research possible 
sources of foundation 
and corprate funding 
for non-profit 
organizations. Free 
library orientations are 
held four times a week; 
please call Associated 
Grantmakers at 
426-2606 for an 
appointment. 


Associated Grantmakers 
of Massachusetts, Inc. 
294 Washington Street, Suite 840 
Boston, Massachusetts 02108 
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STUDENT DISCOUNT! 
25% OFF TICKET PRICE 


Present this coupon at the Shubert Theatre Box Office with student I.D. 
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5:30, 7:45, 10; Sat., 12:15 a.m. 
i: The Boss’s Wife: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 


it: Crocodile Dundee: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, 
5:45, 8, 10; Sat., midnight 

li: Children of a Lesser God: through Thurs., 1, 
3:15, 5:30, 7:50, 10:10; Sat., 12:15 a.m. 
CINEMA ALLSTON (277-2140) 

214 Harvard Ave. j 

kt Stand by Me: through Thurs. Call for times. 
it 52 Pick-up: through Thurs. Call for times. 
CINEMA 57 | & li (482-1222) 

200 Stuart Street 

& Jumpin’ Jack Flash: through Thurs., 12:40, 
3:05, 5:30, 8, 10; Wed:, no 8 p.m. show 

i: Tai-Pan: wae ae 12:30, 2:55, 5:20, 
7:50, 10:20 


k Police: i Thurs., 10:15 a.m., 12:30, 2:45, 
5, 7:15, 9:45; Sat.,. midnight; Sun., Tues., no 
. 10:15 am. oh ' 
i: Round Midnight: through Thurs., 10:15 a.m., 
1, 4, 7, 9:40; Sat., midnight; Sun., Tues., 
no 10:15 a.m. show | 
li: Round Midnight: through Thurs., 7:30, 10 
1V: My American Cousin: through Thurs., 10:30 
a.m., 12:45, 3, 5, 7:45, 10; Sat, midnight; Sun., 
Tues., no 10:30 a.m. show 
¥: Down by Law: through Thurs., 10:30 a.m., 
12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:30; 9:45; Sat., midnight; Sun., 
Tues., no 10:30 a.m. show 
Vk Clockwise: through Thurs., 10:30 a.m., 12:45, 
3, 5:15, 7:45, 10; Sat., midnight; Sun., Tues., no 
10:30am. show 
Vil: The Name of the Rose: through Thurs., 10:30 
a.m., 1:15, 4:15, 7:15, 9:45; Sat., midnight; Sun., 
Tues., no 10:30 a.m. show 
Vili: Room with a View: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 
12:15, 2:30, 5, 7:15, 9:45; Sat., midnight; Sun., 
Tues., no 10 a.m. show 
0G She’s Gotta Have it: through Thurs., 10:30 
am., 12:30, 3, 5:15, 7:45, 10; Sat., midnight; 
Sun., Tues., no 10:30 a.m. show; 
X: Where's Boston?: Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m., 11 a.m., 
noon, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; Sun., 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
NICKELODEON CINEMA (424-1500) 
34 Cummington Street 
k True Stories: through Thurs., 1, 2:50, 4:40, 
6:30, 8:20, 10:15; Sat., midnight 
i Menage: through Thurs., 1, 2:30, 4, 5:30, 7, 
8:35, 10:10; Sat., 12:15 a.m. 


V: Sid and Nancy: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:20, 


5:30, 7:40, 10; Sat., midnight 

PARIS (267-8181) 

841 Boylston Street 

Clockwise: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:30, 
9:50; Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

Pi ALLEY | & lf (227-6676) 

237 Washington Street 

k Soul Man: through Thurs., 1, 3:05, 5:10, 7:15, 
9:20 

tt: Aliens: through Thurs., 2:45, 7 

The Fly: through Thurs., 1, 5:15, 9:30 

VILLAGE CINEMA (325-0303) 

Westbrook Shopping Center, Rte. 1, West 


Roxbury 

Ferris Buelier’s Day Off: Fri., Sat., 7:10, 9; Sun., 
§:30, 7:30; Mon., 7:10, 9; Tues., 5:30, 7:30; Wed., 
Thurs., 7:30 


BROOKLINE 


CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500) 

Route 9 at Hammond Street 

i: Children of a Lesser God: through Thurs., 
1:30, 4:25, 7:25, 9:25 

mp esa arate alma 1, 4, 
i: Peggy Sue Got Thurs., 1, 
3:20, 5:20, 7:40, — rg sited 

IV: Color of Money: through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 7, 9:55 
V: The Boss's Wife; through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:20, 7:20, 9:40 

CIRCLE CINEMA (568-4040) 

Cleveland Circle 

k Something Wild: Thurs. Cail for times. 
i: Tai-Pan: through Thurs. Call for times. 

ti: Crocodile Dundee: through Thurs. Cail for 
times. 

Vi: Jumpin’ Jack Flash: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

V: Soul Man: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500) 

290 Harvard Street 

Twist and Shout: open-ended run, 6, 7:55, 9:50; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 2:20, 4:10 

i: Spoiled Children: open-ended run, 5:30, 7:35, 
9:40; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:20, 3:25 


CAMBRIDGE 


BRATTLE (876-4228) 

40 Brattle St., near Harvard 

Favorites of the Moon: Mon.-Fri., 6, 7:55, 9:45; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 2:15, 4:10, 

HARVARD SQUARE THEATRE (864-4580) 

10 Church Street 

k Blue Velvet: noon, 2:30, 5, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., 
midnight 

tt Sid and Nancy: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 
7:35, 9:55; Fri., Sat., midnight 

i: Children of a Lesser God: through Thurs., 
noon, 2:30, 5, 7:30, 10:05 

Stop Making Sense: Fri., Sat., midnight 

IV: True Stories: through Thurs., noon, 1:50, 
3:50, 5:50, 7:50, 10:05; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

V: Name of the Rose: through Thurs., noon, 2:25, 
4:55, 7:30, 10:05 

Rocky Horror: Fri., Sat., midnight 

JANUS CINEMA (661-3737) 

57 JFK St. 

Menage: through Thurs., noon, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 


ARLINGTON, Capitol (648-4340) 

204 Mass. Ave. 

Ferris Bueller's Day Off: through Thurs., 7, 9; 
Mon.-Thurs, mats., 4 

The Journey of Natty Gann: Sat., Sun., 2, 4 
ARLINGTON, Regent (643-1197) 

Medford St. 













































My American Cousin 


tt: Deadly Friend: through Thurs., 7, 9 

ill: Tough Guys: through Thurs., 7, 9 
BELMONT, Studio Cinema (484-1706) 

376 Trapelo Rd. 

Ferris Bueller's Day Off: through Thurs., 7, 9:05 
BEVERLY, Cabot St. Cinema (927-3677) 

286 Cabot St. 

Nothing in Common: Sat. the 8th, 7, 9:20 
Desert Bloom: Mon.-Wed., 5, 7:05, 9 

Brazil: Thurs., 5:15, 8 

Ruthless People: Fri., Sat. the 15th, 7:15, 9:15; 
Fri. mat, 5:15 

BRAINTREE, General Cinema I-IV (848-1070) 
South Shore Plaza 

i: The Bose’s Wife: through Thurs., 1:30, 3, 5:20, 
7:30, 9:30 

tt: Jumpin’ Jack Flash: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:30, 5:30, 7:40, 9:45 

lil: Peggy Sue Got Married: through Thurs., 1:20, 
3:20, 5:20, 7:30, 9:35 

IV: Tough Guys: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:15, 5:20, 
7:35, 9:40 

BROCKTON, Westgate Mall (588-5050) 

k Children of a Lesser God: through Thurs., 2, 
4:30, 7, 9:35 

it: Tough Guys: through Thurs., 1:45, 3:45, 5:45, 
7:45, 9:45 

tt: 52 Pick-up: 1, 3:20, 5:40, 7:50, 9:55 

IV: Color of Money: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:45, 10 

V: Jumpin’ Jack Flash: through Thurs., 1:20, 
3:25, 5:30, 7:35, 9:40 

Vi: Soul Men: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:15, 9:15 

Vil: Crocodile Dundee: through Thurs., 1:40, 
3:25, 5:25, 7:25, 9:35 

BROCKTON, USA Cinemas !-IV (963-1010) 
Route 27 

i The Boss’s Wife: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:10, 
5:10, 7:10, 9:10 

i: Something Wild: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:15, 
7:20, 9:35 

li: Tal-Pan: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 7, 9:30 

IV: Peggy Sue Got Married: through Thurs., 1:05, 
3:05, 5:10, 7:15, 9:20 

BURLINGTON, General Cinema I-IV (272-4410) 
Route 128, exit 42 

t: Soul Man: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:15, 7:35, 
9:40 

lt: Crocodile Dundee: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:25, 7:30, 9:30 


Wife: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 
5:15, 7:30, 9:40 

DANVERS, USA Cinemas 1-Vi (593-2100) 

Route 128, exit 24 

k Tai-Pan: through Thurs., 12:30, 3, 5:20, 7:45, 
10:10; Sat., 12:30 a.m. 

i Something Wild: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5:10, 
7:10, 9:35; Sat., 11:40 

i: 52 Pick-up: through Thurs., 1:20, 3:30, 5:30, 
7:40, 9:35; Sat., 11:40 

IV: The Boss's Wife: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:10, 
5:10, 7:30, 9:30; Sat., 11:30 

V: Crocodile Dundee: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 
7:20, 9:30; Sat., 11:30 

V& Stand by Me: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:20, 5:10, 


2:30, 5, 7:20, 9:40 

i: The Color of Money: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 
5:15, 7:45, 10 

DEDHAM, Community (326-1463) 

578 High St. 

k Ruthless People: through Thurs., 7, 9 

it; Ferris Bueller's Day Off: through Thurs., 7, 9 
DEDHAM, Showcase 10 (326-4955) 

950 Providence St. 

k Nobody's Fool: through Thurs. Call for times. 
i: Children of a Lesser of God: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

ill: 52 Pick-up: through Thurs. Call for times. 
IV: Soul Man: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

V: Trick or Treat: through Thurs. Cali for times. 
Vi Crocodile Dundee: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 
Vit: The Color of Money: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
Vill: Something Wild: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 

1: Tai-Pan: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

X: Stand by Me: through Thurs. Call for times. 

FRAMINGHAM, General Cinema |-V! (235-8020) 
pp Sa a: 
i Stand by Me: through , 1:30, 3:30, 5:20, 
7:30, 9:30 

ft: Jumpin’ Jack Flash: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5:05, 
7:20, 9:30 

i: Crocodile Dundee: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:15, 5:10, 7:30, 9:40 

IV: Color of Money: through Thurs., 1:30, 4;15, 
7:15, 9:40 

¥: Nobody's Fook: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:20, 
7:30, 9:40 

Vi: 52 Pick-up: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7:15, 
9:40 


LEXINGTON, USA Cinemas I-Ii (862-3260) 

1794 Mass. Ave. 

i: Hard Choices: Mon., Wed.-Fri., 7:10, 9; Sat., 
Sun., Tues. mats., 1:10, 3 

i: The Name of the Rose: ivion., Wed.-Fri., 7:10, 
9; Sat., Sun., Tues. mats., 1, 4 

NATICK, USA Cinemas I-VI (237-5840) 

Route 9, opposite Shopper’s Worid 

k The Bose’s Wife: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:30, 9:30; Sat., 11:30 

it Something Wild: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:25, 
5:35, 7:45, 10; Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

tt: Soul Man: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 7:25, 
9:35; Sat., 

IV: Tai-Pan: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:55, 5:20, 


"7:45, 10:10; Sat. 12:20am. , 


¥: Children of a Lesser God: through Thurs., 
12:45, 3, 5:20, 7:40, 10; Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

Vt: Peggy Sue Got Married: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:25-5:35, 7:45, 9:55; Sat., midnight 
NEWBURYPORT, Screening Room (462-3456) 
82 State St. 

Sherman’s March: Sat. the 8th, 6:45, 9:30; Sun.- 
Tues., 8 

Heartburn: Wed., Thurs., 8; Fri.; Sat. the 15th, 7, 
9:05 

Broken Rainbow: Sun. the 16th, 8 

NEWTON, West Newton Cinema (964-6060) 
1296 Washington St. 

kt Summer: through Thurs., 7:20, 9:30; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1:15, 3:20, 5:10 


- 






it Running Scared: through ~hurs., 1 7, 9; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 2 
PEABODY CINEMA (599-13 10) 


- North Shore Center 


& Children of a Lesser God: through Thurs., 
1:30, 4, 7, 9:20 
ee eee 


Pefio meet to neem grou Thee. 1,4,7, 


REVERE, Showcase Cinema (286-1660) 
Route 1 and Squire Road 
ee ee eee 


It Children of a Lesser God: through Thurs. Cali 
for times. 

i Soul Man: through Thurs. Cali for times. 
IV: Stand by Me: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
V: Tough Guys: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vt Tai-Pan: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

Vit: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Vili: Top Gun: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
1X Something Wild: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 

X: Deadly Friend: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Xt Sky Bandits: through Thurs. Call for times. 
XU: 52 Pick-up: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
XU: Trick of ‘Treatk through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

XIV: Crocodile Dundee: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 


SALEM, USA Cinemas |-lli (595-4700) 

East india Mall 

kt Trick or Treat: Mon., Wed., Thurs., 7:15, 9:15; 
Sat., Sun., Tues. mats., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15 


lik Stand by Me: Mon., Wed., Thurs., 7:15, 9:15; 
Sat., Sun., Tues. mats., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15 
SOMERVILLE, USA Cinemas Assembly Sq. 
(628-7000) 


35 Middlesex Ave. 

& The Boes’s Wife: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:30, 10; Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

i: 52 Pick-up: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 
7:15, 9:45; Sat., midnight 

Wt: Aliens: through Thurs., 2:45, 7; Sat., 11:15; 
Mon. no 7 show 

The Fly: through Thurs., 1, 5:15, 9:30; Mon., no 
5:15 show 

IV: Soul Man: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:15, 7:15, 
9:30; Sat., 11:45 

¥: Tal-Pan: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:55, 5:20, 
7:50, 10:15; Sat., 12:30 a.m. 

Vi: Stand by Me: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, 5:30, 
7:45, 10; Sat., midnight 

Vil: The Color of Money: through Thurs., 1; 3:20, 
§:40,8, 10:15; Sat., 12:30 a.m. 

Vill: Jack Flash: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:30,5:30, 7:45, 9:55; Sat., 11:55 

IX: Peggy Sue Got Married: through Thurs., 1, 
3:15, 5:20, 7:30, 9:45; Sat., 11:50 

% Wild: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 
5:15, 7:30, 10; Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

x: Fool: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:30, 9:45; Sat., 11:45 


Rragiaae ba Oe Sat., on 


SOMERVILLE, Somervitie (625-1081) 
55 Davis Sq. 


My Beautiful Laundrette: Sun.-Wed., 4:30, 8 
Blows: Sun.-Wed., 6:15, 9:45 

D.0.A.: Thurs.-Fri., 6:15, 9:45 

Repo Man: Thurs.-Fri., 8 

WOBURN, Showcase (933-5 138) 

Main Street, Middlesex Canal Park 

k 52 Pick-up: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

lt The Color of Money: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 
Wt: Something Wild: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 
IV: Children of a Lesser God: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 


through Thurs., 1, 
































Wt: Blue Velvet: Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, Nothing in Common: through Thurs., 7, 9 7:30, 9:40; Sat., 11:30 it Men .. : through Thurs., 7:15, 9:30; Sat., Sun.  V: dumpin’ Jeck Flash: through Thurs. Call for 

7:50, 10:10; Sat., 12:15 a.m. Senses, Union (222-1888) DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall (599-3122) mats., 5:20 times. 

IV: The Sacrifice: through Thurs., 1:15, 4:15, 7, Route 126, exit 24 Wit: A Great Wall: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:30; Sat, Vk Nobody's Fool: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

9:40; Sat., 12:15 a.m Cppemeiiiiice steensh Thins. 7,9 k Peggy Sue Got Married: through Thurs., 12:30,  Sun., 1,3, 5 Continued on page 36 
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SID AND NANCY 

BLUE VELVET (DOLBY 

TRUE STORIES (DOLBY 


12:00 2:25 4:55 7:30 10:05 
The Late Shows (Fri. & Sat. at — 


10 Church Street « Corner of Church & Mass. Ave. 
Cambridge, MA 02238 « 864-4580 































USA Cinemas General Cinema 
CHARLES || CHESTNUT HILL 
CAME ST. NEAR GOV'T CTR. EE RTE. 9 ot HAMMOND ST. 
227-1330 277-2500 











WINNER: #1 FILMI IN THE U.S.A. 
“It’s terrific. This is the one movie you’re 
not going to want to miss,’ 


—CBS-TV, Digby Diehi 
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GROWING UP IN THE SUMMER OF 1959 
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“AN ASTONISHING ACHTEVEMENT!” 


SEAN tL NIL RRAY 
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“SEXUALLY 
ANARCHISTIC..:: 


— JAY CARR, BOSTON GLOBE 
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ANN MARGRET bi 
52PICK-UP = (Rit 
ROB REINER’S # 
STAND BY ME (RiP- 
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ROSANNA ARQUETTE ‘s 
NOBODY’S FOOL (R) | 
MARTIN MULL d 
THE BOSS’ WIFE (R) 


841 BOYLSTON ST. OPP. PRU. CTR. 26781811 
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ARTISTIC GOLD” 
—Michael Blowen, 
BOSTON GLOBE 
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— James Verniere, 
BOSTON HERALD 
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FOR USA CINEMAS IN NATICK, DANVERS, BROCKTON, 
SALEM, AND LEXINGTON AND ALL SHOWTIMES 
CONSULT YOUR DAILY NEWSPAPER OR CALL: 


soston 227-USAEL  susurcs471I-USAC 
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“VERY FUNNY... 

F TIC AND 
FARCICAL... 

JOHN CLEESE 
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& Tuesday no 10:30 show 
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Typesetting 


BOSTON PHOENIX TYPOGRAPHY 
Call 536-5390 





Cail for times 
WEST NEWTON 


ad 2X 
Route 16 964-6060 





FAST SERVICE, HIGH QUALITY 
REASONABLE PRICES 








1296 Wash. St. 
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Cliff jumper 
SCOTT SCHMIDY 


“BEYOND THE EDGE Produced. Written and Oirected by WARREN MILLER 
Director of Photography 0 lh Executive Producer PAUL GONGAWARE 
we Music Supervisor BROOKS ARTHUR - A WARREN MILLER Fiim 


WSC Ski Market | BERKLEE PERFORMANCE | cestausau WORCESTER 


- . ines VN 136 Mass. Ave., Boston op SPECTACOR MANAGED FACILITY 
aretha stan colle FRINOV. 21 st | a SUN. NOV. 23rd 3:00, 7:30PM 


box office and all Ticketzon locations. 





















































“From a floating whorchouse to its final 
hurricane, “TAI PAN’ is flam- 
boyant pop entertainment . 
I had a great time being s bam- 
° boozled back to an era 
when men were men and 
women were waiting 
to reward 
the victors: 
—Bruce Williamson, 
PLAYBOY 















Steppin’ 
Out? 


Check Auditions in The 
Phoenix Classifieds 
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“A UNIQUE, INTELLIGENT 
AND ROMANTIC 


FILM. 
CHARLOTTE VALANDREY IS 
AN EXCITING DISCOVERY 
WHO SPARKLES LIKE A 
YOUNG SIGNORET.” 


— William Wolf, GANNETT NEWS SERVICE 


WINNER 
SILVER BEAR 
GEST ACTRESS 
CHARLOTTE VALANORE 
1900 BERLIN FULM 
~~ «festivar © 
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STARTS FRIDAY 
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Now Playing 





USA Cinemas 


MA 57 


STUART ST. NEAR PARK SQ 


482-1222 











USA Cinemas HOWCASE CINEMAS } (SHOWCASE CINEMAS 

NATICK REVERE DEDHAM 
RTE 9 OPP. SHOPPERS WORLD mee 86.1660 RO. ATE. | & 128 EXIT 60 
653-5005 /237-5840 326-4955 





USA Cinemas 
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DANVERS | 
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("Woe CINEMAS f USA Cinemas ) 
ni eOBURN f SOMERVILLE! 
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‘‘A STUNNINGLY 
BEAUTIFUL 


— Walter Goodman, N.Y. Times 


‘*Hang on to the very end 
and you may find yourself 
moved as you have never 


been moved before?’ 
— Andrew Sarris, The Village Voice 








Andrei Tarkovsky's 





Continued from page 34 
Vil: Sky Bandits: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Vill: Tai-Pan through Thurs. Cail for times. 
ANGRY ARTS FILMS (625-9279) presents films 
at 7:30 p.m. at the Cambridge YWCA, 7 Temple 
St., Cambridge. Donation $3. Nov. 14-16: five 
short films by and about women of color. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT OF CON- 
TINUING EDUCATION (353-2240) presents a 
Yiddish Film Festival Sun. at 3 p.m. in Curtis 
Auditorium, School of Nursing, 635 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Donation $4. Nov. 16: Durkh Trern 
ee wens 

CAMBRIDGE CENTER FOR ADULT EDUCA- 
TION (547-6789), 54 Brattle St., 
presents films on the immigrant experience at 7 
and 9 p.m. Admission $3. Nov. 14: 
CENTRAL SQ. LIBRARY (498-9981), 45 Pear! 
St., Cambridge, presents army films at 3:30 p.m. 
Free. Nov. 10: Cover Girl. 
CLARK UNIVERSITY (793-7441), 950 Main St., 
Worcester, presents free movies at 8 p.m. in the 
Academic Center, room 218. Nov. 12: Mother. 












nate Wed. at 8 p.m. Admission $3.50. Nov. 12: 
Everything for Sale. 

THE FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 
Mariborough St., Boston, presents films at 8 
p.m. Admission $3.50. Nov. 8,9: Jules and Jim. 
Nov. 14: Avant-garde films of the Twenties. Nov. 
15-16: Masculin-Feminin. Also, Nov. 13 at 5:45 






HARVARD-EPWORTH CHURCH (354-0837), 
1555 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, presents films Sun. 
and Thurs. at 8 p.m.; donation $2. Nov. 9: Sisters 
of the Gion. Nov. 13: The Woman in the Window. 
Nov. 16: The Story of the Last Chrysanthemums. 
HARVARD FILM ARCHIVE (495-4700) presents 
films Mon. jh Wed. at 5:30 and 8 p.m. and 
Fri, and Sat. at 7 and 9 p.m. in the Lecture Hall 





(266-5 152), 955 Boyiston St., Boston, presents 
“Dumping Core” Nov. 13,14 at 6, 7, and 8 p.m. 
Free with admission to the galleries. Also, films 
by Rosa von Prauheim at 7:30 p.m.; $4. Nov. 8: 
Tally Brown, New York. Nov. 9: Red Love. 
INTERNATIONAL CENTER FOR 8MM FILM AND 
VIDEO (666-3372) presents Louis Chilson in 
person and a program of independent Super 8 
short films from Sao Paulo at various locations. 
Free. Nov. 13 at 7:30 p.m.: COPA, 1046 
Cambridge St. Cambridge. 

JAMAICA PLAIN COMMITTEE ON CENTRAL 
AMERICA (522-5515) presents Witness to War at 
7:30 p.m. Nov. 11 at Unitarian Church, 6 Eliot St., 
Jamaica Plain. Free. 

MASS. COLLEGE OF ART (232-1555) presents 


films and by Caroline Avery at 7:30 
p.m. Donation $2. Nov. 12: The Art of Avoiding 
Eye Contact. 

MIT MUSEUM ), 265 Mass. Ave., 


Cambridge, presents films Nov. 13 at 7 p.m.: 
“Tour of the Gropius Home,” narrated by ise 
Gropius; “interview with Gropius” by Brian 
O'Doherty; and “Mies.” Free. 

MORSE INSTITUTE LIBRARY (651-7300), 14 
East Central St., Natick, presents romantic 
dramas Wed. at 2 and 7:30 p.m. Free. Nov. 12: 
Intermezzo. 

MOUNT AUBURN BRANCH LIBRARY 
(498-9085), 64 Aberdeen Ave., Cambridge, pres- 
ents films Thurs. at 6 p.m. Free. Nov. 13: Pal 


Joey. 

MUSEUM OF AFRO-AMERICAN HISTORY 
(742-1854) presents Eyes on the Prize Nov. 16 at 
6 p.m. at the John F. Kennedy Presidential 
Library, Dorchester. Benefit for the museum and 
for the African Meeting House. Tickets $100 for 


465 Huntington Ave., Boston, presents five 
flimmakers from india Thurs. and Fri. Tickets 
$3.50, students and the elderly $3. Nov. 13: The 
Ruins. Nov. 14: The Vagabond. 

MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE 
(861-6559), 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington, presents 
the video “The Documentary Urge: Tom Arndt” 
Nov. 8 and 9 continuously between noon and 5 
p.m. Free. 

NEWTON-BELWJING PUBLIC SCHOOL EX- 
CHANGE PROGRAM presents The Beijing Mirror 
Nov. 12 at 7 p.m. at War Memorial Auditorium, 
New City Hall, 1000 Commonwealth Ave., New- 
ton Centre. Free; call 965-8477. 

NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 
Centre St., Newton, presents flims Wed. at 7 
p.m.; free. Nov. 12: “Focus on 1960-64" and 
“Focus on 1965-69." “Mao: Organized Chaos.” 
SALEM STATE COLLEGE (745-0556, x2357), 
352 Lafayette St., Salem, presents a women’s 
film series at Florence Luscomb Women’s 
Center on campus at 7 p.m. Donation $2. Nov. 
13: Voices from the Well. 
SOMERVILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY (623-5000), 79 
Highiand Ave., Somerville, presents films Thurs. 
at 6:30 p.m. Free. Nov. 12: “Madrid.” Nov. 13: My 
Man Godfrey. 

SWAMPSCOTT PUBLIC LIBRARY (593-8380), 
61 Burrill St., Swampscott, presents vintage films 
Tues. at 7:30 p.m. Refreshments $1. Nov. 4: 
WELLESLEY FREE LIBRARY (235-1610), 530 
Washington St., Wellesley, presents “Great 
Stars in Great Films,” Thurs. at 2 and 7:30 p.m. 
Free. October is Charles Laughton month. Nov. 
13: Hobson's Choice. 

WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
(739-5000), 100 institute Rd., Worcester, pres- 
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Film strips 


MOVIE OF THE WEEK: The Mission (1986). Roland Joffé, whose first film.was The Killing 
Fields, returns with this 18th-century drama, which won the grand prize at this year's 
Cannes Film Festival. Set in South America, it stars Robert De Niro as a mercenary and 
Jeremy Irons as a priest; the two join forces to save the lives of the endangered Guarani 
Indians when Spain orders the tribe to leave its land. The screenplay is by Robert Bolt (A 
Man for All Seasons, The Bounty) and the musical score by Ennio Morricone. Opens 


Friday, October 14, at the Cheri. 








a 


&KKRALIENS (1986). A horror-film 
spectacular. The sequel to Ridley Scott's 
1979 shocker doesn’t have the aura of 
apocalyptic dread that marked the first film, 
but it’s satisfying in a different way — it’s a 
dark and exhilarating action epic that keeps 
building and building. Having been rescued 
after 57 years in hypersieep, Warrant 
Officer Ripley (Sigourney Weaver) agrees 
to accompany a group of Marines to the 
planet where the alien was first en- 
countered; a human colony has since 
settled there, but now all communication 
has been lost. Once again, it’s Ripley, the 
woman, who has the know-how and the 
tight-lipped will to see the grisly battle to its 
end. And what a battle! There are hundreds 
of the spindly, nightmare creatures this 
time, and writer/director James Cameron 
(The Terminator) holds the audience in a 
kind of spell — poised between fear and 
amazement. With Michael Biehn, Carrie 
Henn, Lance Henriksen, and Paul Reiser. Pi 
Alley, suburbs. 

AVANT-GARDE OF THE TWENTIES. This 
collection of shorts includes work by Man 
Ray and Rene Clair. French Library. 


*&*kXKXXBLUE VELVET (1988). Director 
David Lynch* (Eraserhead) unleashes his 
perverse imagination in all its teeming, 
poetic force. At once funny and turidly 
beautiful, this astonishing movie is like a 











Hardy Boys adventure refashioned into a 
cruel parable of erotic awakening: part 
open-ended mystery, part surrealist dream, 
it exerts a kind of deadpan hypnotic power. 
Lynch uses the postcard-pertect town of 
Lumberton to plunge into an all-embracing 
ritual of sinful crime, punishment, and 
redemption. A naive young college student 
(Kyle MacLachlan) discovers a human ear 
lying in a field and decides to investigate. 
Led to the apartment of a masochistic 
nightclub singer (isabella Rossellini) , who's 
under the thumb of a local psychotic 
greaser (Dennis Hopper, in a performance 
of shockingly naked force), he’s soon 
seduced into a crazy quilt of fear and desire. 
Like a postmodernist Hitchcock, Lynch 
creates the sort of trancelike audience 
involvement that words like ‘‘suspense” 
can’t do justice to. Biue Velvet is a piece of 
primal pop art, a work that conjures the 
devastating split between sacred and 
profane love that’s potential in all of us. With 
Laura Dern. Nickelodeon, Harvard Square. 
THE BOSS’ WIFE (1986). Danie! Stern 
plays a young executive amorously pursued 
by his boss's insatiable wife (Arielle Dom- 
basie) . With Christopher Plummer; directed 
by Ziggy Steinberg. Charies,. Chestnut Hill, 
suburbs. 

* & & KX BRINGING UP BABY (1938). The 


-quintessential screwball comedy of the 


‘30s. Cary Grant is the absentminded 
archaeologist pursuing a dinosaur bone, 
Katharine Hepburn is the freethinking heir- 
ess pursuing him, and May Robson and 
Charles Ruggles are the wacky biuebloods 
who join the pursuit of a dog, a leopard 
named Baby, and each other. It's madness 


of @ very high order. Howard Hawks 
directed. @ Harvard Fim Archive. 


c 


*®*XCHILDREN OF A LESSER GOD 
(1986). As James Leeds. a gifted and 
passionate teacher of deaf chiidren, William 
Hurt speaks his lines aloud and delivers 
them simultaneously in sign language, and 
the effect is enthralling: it puts his already 
energized line readings into italics. Hurt 
turns the character into a great com- 
municator, @ man burning to touch the souls 
around him and ready to use every tool 
available. This adaptation of Mark Medoff's 
Tony-winning play is a surprisingly dry-eyed 
attair. Any mawkishness is quickly dispelled 
by the fiim's ferocious heroine, Sarah 
(Mariee Matlin). @ proud, angry deat 
woman who works at the schoo! where Hurt 
has come to teach. Sarah doesn't read lips 








salesman who ‘‘stakehorses" young play- 
ers. When Eddie catches a glimpse of a hot 
young pool shark (Tom Cruise) who 
reminds him of himself, he takes the kid 
under his wing to teach him the tricks of the 
hustier's trade, aii for the stated purpose of 
making a buck. But what Newman's 
double-edged performance tells you is that 
money is only part of it — he’s using the kid 
to win back his self-respect. Cruise does his 
best acting yet, and he and Newman piay 
otf each other in mysterious, resonant ways: 
they lend a mythic dimension to the Oedipal 
power plays at the heart of the story. 
Scorsese works such dynamism into the 
relationship that it's a shame he never 
figures out how to resolve it; instead of the 
cataclysmic confrontation we expect, New- 
man is redeemed in a hollow, upbeat 
manner. Still, most of the movie is exciting in 
@ way that only a born director could have 
made it. Richard Price wrote the colorfully 
hard-boiled screenplay. Charies, Chestnut 
Hill, suburbs. 

COUSIN ANGELICA (1974). Spanish di- 
rector Carlos Saura’s drama tells the story 
of a man (Juan Luis Lopez) who relives a 
love aftair with his beautiful cousin when he 
visits his Castilian hometown. Harvard Film 
Archive. 

*“CROCODILE” DUNDEE (1986). ‘Visit 
beautiful Austraiia!’" seems to be the 
message of this witless adventure 
picaresque. Professional Australian Pau! 
Hogan (a TV personality and tourism 
pitchman down under) stars as adventurer 
Mick “Crocodile” Oundee, whose en- 
counter with a New York reporter (Linda 
Kozlowski) leads,to his spending a week in 
a ridiculously contrived Manhattan. Hogan, 
like Maurice Chevalier, is a self-appointed 
national representative who ingratiates 
himself by playing an unctuous cartoon 
version of his countrymen. As the supposed- 
ly savvy female who discovers she needs a 
real man to take care of her, Linda 
Kozlowski is continuously made the butt of 


the joke, but Hogan (whose naiveté about 
the city is meant to be charming) is man 
enough to handle whatever perils are 
thrown at him. The one good thing in the 
movie is Russell Boyd's sharp, airy outbeck 
cinematography. Directed by Peter Faiman 
Cheri, Circle, suburbs. 


®DEADLY FRIEND (1986). An exercise in 
horror-film ilogic from Wes Craven, whose 
A Nightmare on Eim Street is beginning to 
look ike the only good film ne had in him 
This one is @ completely unscary hybrid of 
Re-Animator , Frankenstein, and Leave It to 
Beaver. A teenager (Matthew Laborteaux) 
who has built a thinking robot uses ifs 
computer-chip brain to replace that of his 
girttriend (Kristy Swanson). who's been 
whacked to death by her drunken father. 
She then goes around dispatching everyone 
who wronged her. it doesn't take long for 
the movie to slide from the passably 
interesting to the great valley of crud. 
Beacon Hill, 


suburbs. 
%& & KDOA (1980). Not the most brilliantly 
made documentary — but who cares when 
you're watching some of the only existing 
footage of the Sex Pistols? There are some 
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of sad beauty. But the very lack of affect in 








FAVORITES OF THE MOON (1984). A 
French flim about a group of disparate 
Parisians and the material objects that link 
them together. Directed by Otar loseliani 
Brattle. 

52 PICK-UP (1986). Roy Scheider stars as 
a businessman whose fling with a fashion 
model turns out to be a set-up for blackmail 
With Ann-Margret; script trom the Elmore 
Leonard thriller; directed by John Frank- 
enheimer. Beacon Hill, Allston, suburbs. 
KWRKTHE FLY (1986). In David 
Cronenberg’s remake of the ‘50s sci-fi film, 
Jeff Goidbium plays an eccentric scientist 
working on a “teleportation” system that 
moves objects through space by disinte- 
grating and then reintegrating their 
molecules. When he teleports himself in a 
drunken, jealous snit, he fuses with a fly thet 
Starts taking over his body in stages. The 
film grows graphic and solemn in the 
second half, but the first part is an 


unconventional comic love story spoots - 


its sci-fi trappings and plays a¢.@ long duet 
between Goldbium and Geena Davis. as the 
science-magazine journalist who becomes 
his collaborator and lover. Davis is full of 
contrasts: street-smart, yet warm and 
pliant, she’s a seductive baby doll with 
sharp, unsentimental eyes —.if you watch 
her long enough her whole character 
untoids for you. And Goidbium, in his best 
screen role to date, is a walking hyperbole, 








Directed by Tomio Kashiwabara Harverd 
Furn Archive 

IMPURE THOUGHTS (1986). Comedy 
about three men who find themseives in 
purgatory and review their boyhood in 
parochial school. Directed by Michee! A 
Simpson. Copley Place 


J 


JOHN MANNING. The video artist wil 
present his works. Boston Film/Video 


Foundation. 
®eeKIULES AND JM (1961). In 
Henn-Pierre 








lingering performances by Oskar 
Werner and Jeanne Moreau. @ french 
i 


but her pacing and tone are wobbly, and 
she lacks invention. And though she's got a 
first supporting cast (John Wood, 
Annie Roscoe Lee Browne, Jeroen 
Krabbe), she gives them nothing to do 














since Get Out Your Handkerchiefs. Michel 
Blanc and Miou-Miou play a Parisian couple 
who've fallen on hard times. Their life is 
changed when they meet an expert burgiar 
(Gérard Depardieu) who leads them into 
prosperity. Miou-Miou, bored with her meek 
husband's puppy-dog devotion, fails for 
Depardieu, but he isn't interested: he wants 
to seduce the husband — who resists at 
first and then likes what he finds. The more 
skewed and difficult his role gets, the more 
touching Michel Blanc becomes. And De- 
pardieu is more uninhibited than ever 
before; his love scenes with Blanc are 
blazingly alive. Unfortunately, ali that's here 
of Biier is his daring and technique. .The 
movie is frequently riotous, but it isn't 
powered by anything more than a will to 
shock the conventional. Nickelodeon, 


Janus. 
Continued on page 38 
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WO THUMBS UP. ‘sOMETHING WILD’ isa 
wonderful offbeat movie that keeps springing one surprise after 


£ an? afi — 
another . . . there isn’t a scene that rings false . . . it's unny 
a it moves fast and Jonathan Demme . ..can do anything: | 
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“A BRASH, OUTRAGEOUS COMEDY!” 


Michael Medved. SNEAK PREVIEWS 


“A CHEERFUL FRAT-HOUSE 
VERSION OF ‘TOOTSIE’...” 







“*SOUL MAN’ IS VERY, VERY GOOD 
... HAS A LOT OF HEART.” 


~Joel Siegel, ABC-TV 
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A COMEDY WITH HEART AND SOUL. 











The Boston Phoenix classifieds. Every week, your ad will be 
read by more than 400,000 people: people sharing your 
interests and lifestyle. And when you reach people like you, 
you're very likely to find the right roommate. 


THE BOSTON 


To place your ad, call 267-1234 
We reach the people you want to. 
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‘...a wonderfully nasty, gritty chiller...”’ 


—Judith Crist, WOR-TV 


“A blackmail Dlockbuster that’s sinfully 


Tal (lat laliare 
—Richard Freedman, NEWHOUSE NEWSPAPERS 


“A GREAT FILM. 


sco) 's1ai0l Mmalifelselel-Wmiat=4ahasiallal-amsialeslaeciialia 
Gary Oldman is perfect 











‘‘.,.tough, suspenseful, fast-moving... 
so well done that it rips along... 


eye -Melal-mial (om (ale lea (ce] a i 
—William Woif, GANNETT NEWS SERVICE 
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Continued from page 37 

* AMY AMERICAN COUSIN (1986). This 
Canadian comedy concerns a 12-year-old 
girl (Margaret Langrick) utterly bored with 
her life in a remote region of British 
Columbia. Things liven up when her cousin 
(John Wildman) shows up from California 
in a red Ei Dorado convertible; he’s both the 
rebel she wants to be and the dream lover 
she longs for, but he’s not interested in the 
attentions of a kid. Writer/director Sandy 
Wilson skimps on the conspiratorial bond 
that develops between them, and her 
reproduction of the period seems as- 
sembied from other films about the '50s, not 
the memories of someone who lived through 
them. Copley Place. 

*&*k%MY BEAUTIFUL LAUNDRETTE 
(1986). This sly comedy is about a wily clan 
of Pakistanis who've made their home in 
London and are climbing the capitalist 
ladder. The young hero, Omar (Gordon 
Warnecke), is poised between his father 
(Roshan Seth) , a former left-wing journalist 
now a bedridden wreck, and his. uncle 
(Saeed Jaffrey), a businessman and de- 
voted sensualist who sets the boy up as 
manager of a seedy laundry in a South 
London neighborhood overrun with racist 
thugs. With the heip of his English punker 
friend Johnny (Daniel Day Lewis), who's 
also his lover, he turns it into a healthy little 
business. Director Stephen Frears lays out 
the Pakistani situation with admirable skill, 
but his lead actor, Gordon Warnecke, is 








*&*KTHE NAME OF THE ROSE (1906). 
the scholarly noodlings of Um- 
berto Eco’s popular novel, director Jean- 
Jacques Annaud and his team of 
screenwriters have come up with a crudely 
entertaining gothic whodunit set amid the 
squalor of a 14th-century monastery. Sean 
Connery plays the scholarly sleuth out to 
discover why the monastery’s inhabitants 
are turning up dead. The look of the film 
(stateliness and rot side by side) is 
impressive, but the material is schiock. It's a 
piece of middiebrow sensationalism, replete 
with scenes of heavy-handed clinical horror 
(animals being slaughtered, nude bodies 
flopped out on the autopsy table) and a 
cast of horror-movie gargoyles playing the 
monks, All in all, a rather grim slog, though 
Connery gives a delightful performance: his 
William of Baskerville must be the sexiest 
bookworm in all of medieval Europe. With F 
Murray Abraham. Charles, Harvard Square, 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. . 
NOBODY'S FOOL (1986). in this new 
romantic comedy, a spirited young woman 
falls for a young man who's passing through 


‘ town with a theater company. With Rosan- 


na Arquette and Eric Roberts; written by 
Beth Henley and directed by Evelyn Purcell. 
Charles, suburbs. 





**k*PEGGY SUE GOT MARRIED 
(1986). Francis Coppoia’s new film takes off 
from a corny daydream premise and then 
plays it resolutely straight. An ordinary 
woman, Peggy Sue (Kathleen Turner), is 
crowned class queen at her 25th high- 
school reunion and then suddenly trans- 
ported back to 1960 — her senior year. Her 
boyfriend-{Nicolas Cage) is the same 
goofball rock-and-rolier, only now she 
knows that his days as a musician are 
numbered, that he'll end up taking over his 
father’s appliance business (complete with 
embarrassing “Crazy Charlie’ TV com- 
mercials) , and that he'll start fooling around 
after they're married. The film's poignance 
is that her knowledge hurts her as much as 
it helps. Coppola treats the late-'50s 
trappings with knowing affection and irony, 
and the movie is clever and sweet, with an 
undercurrent of lush melancholy. Turner, 
though, looks (and, more important, acts) 
so much older than the greasers and 
bobby-soxers in her midst that it closes off 
the sense of emotional possibility in her 
voyage. The picture is enjoyable, but also 
fuzzy and a little precious; you may feel that 
Coppola has taken a gimmicky premise and 
loaded it down with too much studied 
“ambiguity."’ Cheri, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
Wk XPOLICE (1986). After the images 
cop shows and movies have given us, it’s 
nice to see a police film that dares to show 
how unsensational a cop's life can be. In 
Maurice Pialat’s fascinating character 
study, Gérard Depardieu plays a veteran 
Paris cop who falis for the lying girlfriend 
(Sophie Marceau) of one of the Tunisian 
heroin dealers he’s trying to bust. The movie 
takes off from the observation that cops 
and crooks are brothers under the skin. 
Depardieu knows that the law is so riddied 
with inadequacies that his job is a game 
with no end. And Pialat's preoccupation 
with the lovelessness of modern men and 
women lends the story a spiritual center 
rarely encountered in police fiction. There's 
@ new vuinerability to Depardieu here, and 
he has several memorable scenes with 
Marceau — as deceptively matter-of-fact a 
femme fatale as the movies have seen. 
Copley Place. 


RED LOVE (1981). This German comedy is 
an attack on monogamy directed by Rosa 
von Praunheim. institute of Contemporary 











Art. 

WkkKREPO MAN (1984). Mohawked 
punks who hold up liquor stores, fiying- 
saucer cultists, a bespectacied scientist 
whose '64 Chevy Malibu features a trunk full 
of radioactivity — Repo Man is a piquant 
punk satire crammed with metaphoric 














True Stories 


detail. The hero, Otto (Emilio Estevez) , is a 
crew-cut punk who gets a job repossessing 
cars from people who have welshed on their 
payments; scraggly Harry Dean Stanton is 
his repo mentor. The movie, a cheeky 
nightmare of '50s sci-fi paranoia and new- 
wave weirdness, works not only as nihilistic 
comedy but as a sardonic satire of terminal 
social illness. Directed by Alex Cox. % 
Somerville Theatre. 

* & & 12 A ROOM WITH A VIEW (1986). A 
sunny, serenely indulgent adaptation of 
E.M. Forster's comedy of manners. Lucy 
(Helena Bonham Carter) is a conventional 
English girl who visits fin-de-siécle Florence 
with her punctilious chaperone (Maggie 
Smith) and becomes involved with the 
unconventional George Emerson (Julian 
Sands) ; somewhat panicked, she returns to 
England and the sniffy aesthete (Daniel Day 
Lewis) to whom she has become engaged. 
Director James Ivory finds his targets in the 
uphoiders of the waning Victorian order, 
who fight — and inevitably fail — to rein in 
the passions of the young. The film's 
sophistication lies in the way it shows those 
developments taking place within (and not 
just between) people. With Denholm Elliott 
Copley Place. 

ROUGE BAISER (1986). A teenage Com- 
munist in 1950s Paris falls in love with a 
bourgeois photographer. Directed by Vera 
Belmont. Copley Place. 

* AROUND MIDNIGHT (1986). A lot of 
love has obviously gone into Bertrand 
Tavernier's jazz drama, based on the life of 
legendary bop pianist Bud Powell, but the 
result is uninvolving and disconnected. The 
great saxophonist Dexter Gordon plays 
American sax man Dale Turner, who 
journeys to Paris in 1959 to find a more 
appreciative audience for his music; there, 
he meets a young jazz fan (Francois 
Cluzet) who revitalizes his life and music. 
Tavernier sacrifices character and story 
development for a nonlinear narrative that 
attempts to put you inside the music, 
replicating the experience of the jazzman to 
whom music is everything. But in doing so, 
he shortchanges the very lives he means to 
pay tribute to. Gordon seems to carry the 
spirit and the history.of the music with him, 
and though it must have been unbelievably 
tough for him to dredge up the ghosts of his 
fallen colleagues (and his own past), he's 
not a trained actor, and he doesn't exactly 
give a performance. At 62, he looks like 
what he is — a man who has survived a 
tough life — and it's this tenacity that 
makes him wrong for the role of a musician 
verging on dissolution. The movie's draggy 
gloom preciudes even the pure release that 
jazz, at its best, is capable of providing. 
Copley Place. 





*&*‘%SHE’S GOTTA HAVE IT (1986). 
This spare, rather elegant sex comedy is 
easy to like. Written and directed by Spike 
Lee, and centered on the lives of four 
middle-class blacks in Brooklyn, it’s about 
an alluring graphic designer (Tracy Camila 
Johns) involved with three men, each of 
whom wants her to himself. The joke is that 
each sees her as an enigmatic temptress, 
and she couldn't be more upfront about her 
motives: she likes sex and won't tie herself 
down. The movie is a hit-or-miss affair, but 
Lee has enough confidence to be playful 
with his material. And he plays the jive- 
talking hipster Mars to hilarious perfection 
— if only he could do with the other actors 
what he does as an actor himself. As John's 
sensitive lover, Tommy Redmond Hicks is 
dignified and dull, and as the social-climbing 
male model, John Canada Terrell is too 
pompous. (it's never clear why she would 
put up with either of them.) The movie 
doesn't quite attain the level of stylishness 


won. 
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and wit it aims for, but Lee is well on his way 
to developing a style that turns funk into 
chic. The lovely black-and-white photogra- 
phy is by Ernest Dickerson. Copley Place, 
West Newton. 

SISTERS OF THE GION (1939). This 
celebrated early film by Kenji Mizoguchi 
contrasts the attitudes of two sisters — 
geisha girls in Tokyo's Gion district — 
toward the men they serve: the older sister 
is a loyal traditionalist, the younger openly 
exploitative. With Isuzu Yamada and Yoko 
Umenmura. Harvard-Epworth Church. 
SOMETHING LIKE YOSHIWARA (1961). 
The love life of an aspiring comedian is the 
subject of this Japanese comedy. Directed 
by Yoshimitsu Morita. Harvard Film Archive. 
* SOUL MAN (1986). Unbearably timid. 
The idea of a white kid who pretends to be 
black in order to win a minority scholarship 
to the Harvard Law School is outrageous, to 
be sure, and aiso rich in possibilities. But the 
premise — a racial variation on Tootsie — 
is like comic dynamite the moviemakers 
have dunked in water. The problem with the 
sub-Brat Packer C. Thomas Howell isn't just 
that he’s as white as Wonder Bread; it’s that 
there's no actor's juice in him. His im- 
personation should have been the movie's 
comic sparkplug, but instead the film 
gutlessly plunks him into low-key racist 
situations so he can discover that, yes, 
there's a thing called prejudice in the worid. 
It's when he begins courting fellow law 
student Rae Dawn Chong that the reason 
for the film's antiseptic blandness comes 
clear: Soul Man has been made by people 
who pat themselves on the back for 
recognizing that color is only skin deep, but 
who wouldn't daré to show a white boy 
kissing a black girl uniess the boy was in 
blackface. Pi Alley, Circle, suburbs. 

* SPOILED CHILDREN (1977). This 
Bertrand Tavernier drama concerns a 
screenwriter (Michel Piccoli) who rents a 
Paris apartment in order to finish a script 
and becomes invoived with the local 
tenants’ union — particularly a dedicated 
young activist played by Christine Pascal. 
Tavernier means to show how economic 
and class distinctions shape our personal 
lives, and at times the picture is reminiscent 
of one of Godard’s inquiries into the 
materialization of the culture. But in too 
many of the scenes, the ideas don't come 
across as drama. The best thing in the 
movie is Pascal, who has a fierce, apprais- 
ing intelligence and who, at one point, 
delivers a remarkable erotic monologue. 
Coolidge Corner. 

* STAND BY ME (1986). Based on a 
novella by Stephen King, Rob Reiner's 
coming-of-age film about four 12-year-old 
boys in a small Oregon town during the 
summer of 1959 has a patina of sensitivity, 
but beneath lurks the grossness of other 
youth movies, and at its heart there's a 
sugary nostaigia for the lost “magic’’ of 
childhood. When the four learn the where- 
abouts of the body of a missing youth, they 
set off on a two-day trek into the woods, 
imagining they'll be heroes if they find it. 
Reiner pays attention to detail and builds 
some interaction among the young per- 
formers (who do well with their roles) , but 
the plot plays off your queasy expectation 
that something bad is about to happen. The 
obstacles the boys face are presented as a 
series of tests they must go through to prove 
their manhood; success is achieved when 
one of them confronts the town tough guy 
with a gun. Like Reiner's The Sure Thing. 
the movie presents a ‘‘moral’’ message that 
embraces the worst reactionary stereo- 
types. Beacon Hill, Aliston, suburbs. 
STREETS OF GOLD (1986). A former 
Soviet prizefighter (Klaus Maria Bran- 
dauer) , forced to quit fighting because he is 
a Jew, comes to America and manages two 
up-and-coming American boxers. Directed 
by: Joe Roth. Cinéma 57, suburbs 
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TAI-PAN (1986). Based on James Clavell's 
bestselier, this adventure epic deals with 
two rival traders and is set against the 
founding of Hong Kong. With Bryan Brown 
and Joyce Stanton; directed by Dary! Duke 
Cinema 57, Circle, suburbs 

TALLY BROWN, NEW YORK (1978). This 
documentary portrait of a New York trans- 
vestite singer features appearances by 
Andy Warhol and Divine. Directed by Rosa 
yon Praunheim. institute of Contemporary 
Art. 

*&*k”TRUE STORIES (1986). Directing 
his first film, David Byrne has come up with 
an absurdist comedy about life in the New 
South. The film is likably disengaged, yet 
there's so little going on emotionally that it 
sometimes seems less a movie than a series 
of intentionaity trivial observations about an 
America Byrne doesn't take seriously or 
even believe in — an America of little 
people and dreamers and fools. Set in the 
fictional town of Virgil, Texas, it features 
such characters as the Lying Woman (Jo 
Harvey Alien), who spins out tall tales 
linking herself up with celebrities; Miss 
Rollings (Swoosie Kurtz). a lazy rich bitch 
who spends her days in bed watching TV; 
and Louis Fyne (John Goodman), a 
wondrously unpretentious Southern 
bachelor desperate for a wife. (He's the one 
character who's actually a character.) 
Visually, it's a splendid piece of work, but 
the message that we've all sealed ourselves 
inside a plastic culture is familiar stuff. 
Where the movie truly comes alive is in the 
musical sequences (featuring songs by 





Talking Heads), which Byrne stages with | 


loving ingenuity. Nickelodeon, Harvard 
Square 


*®’TWIST AND SHOUT (1968). This 
Danish coming-of-age drama concerns two 
high-schoolers growirig up in 1964. One 
{Adam Tonsberg) is a working-class kid 
(already a ladies’ man) who plays with a 
group of Beaties impersonators; his friend 
(Lars Simonsen) is a middie-ciass boy 
stuck with having to care for a bedraggied, 
bed-ridden mother and having to fend off an 
authoritarian father. Not much of a plot, but 
it wouldn't matter if the characters were at 
least . Unfortunately the two ac- 
tors are colorless, and though director Bille 
August has a nice sense of period detail 
(particularly in the opening teenage-night- 
club sequence), he's saddied himself with 
a hero (Simonsen) who doesn’t even show 
a trace of rebellious spirit. Coolidge Corner. 





**KXTHE WOMAN IN THE WINDOW 
(1944). Despite an unsatisfying ending, Fritz 
Lang's complicated fiim noir is one of the 
darkest, most absorbing movies of the ‘40s. 
The hero — or antihero — is Edward G. 
Robinson, and it was one of his best roles; 
he plays a gentile, ordinary bourgeois who 
suddenly finds himself on the run, sucked 
into a grisly murder involving Joan Bennett 
Robinson's face becomes a mask of 
desperation as DA Raymond Massey closes 
in on him from one side and the dead man's 
bodyguard (Dan Duryea) hunts him from 
the o' ver. A stinging, deliciously nasty film 
Harvard-Epworth Church. 
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“A MAGNIFICENT ACHIEVEMENT! 


“A SWEEPING SPECTACLE! DYNAMIC! EXPLOSIVE! 


This theme is dynamite played out in passion. A stupendous true story |" 


ROBERT “~~~ JEREMY 


DE NIRO IRONS 













Deep in the jungles of South America 
two men bring Civilization to a native tribe. 
Now, after years of struggle together, 
they find themselves on opposite sides in a 
dramatic fight for the natives’ independence. 
One will trust inthe power of prayer. 
One will believe in the might of the sword. 
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YASHA (1985). A burnt-out Yakuza trying 
to live out his life in a fishing village is forced 
into a showdown with his old mob when his 
identity is exposed. Directed by Yasuo 
Furuhata. Harvard Film Archive. 
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“A DIVINE COMEDY FOR THE ‘80S. IT’S HARD NOT 


| 
} 
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“AN EXTRAORDINARY 
FILM!” 


—doel Siegel, WABC-TV 


“SA ACTAUNTING AND UNFORGETTABLE, 


“ete ete. A SATIN MASTERPIECE, 
A TRUE ORIGINAL,” : 


—Jame~ Verniere. BOSTON HERALD 


“A POIGNANT AND BEGUILING LOVE STORY. 


Tavernier has dared to find his new film’s style in the 
cool, dark colors of bebop and especially in the tempo 
of Dexter Gordon: he commands the screen.” 


—Richard Cortiss, TIME 
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TO HAVE A LOT OF FUN WATCHING THIS MOVIE. 


IT’S GORGEOUS TO LOOK AT, A TRIUMPH OF 
CRAFT AND AUDACITY.” — TIME, Richard Corliss 


“A pure and jubilant extension of 
David Byrne's distinctive world 
view. His presence goes a long way 
toward giving this film its breezy, 
accessible tone.”’ 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES, 
Janet Maslin 


“A clear-eyed 
hilarious odyssey.” 
— WBZ-TV, BOSTON, 
Joyce Kulhawik 


DISTRIBUTED BY WARNER BROS. 
A WARNER COMMUNICATIONS COMPANY 
Reserved 


©1986 Warner Bros. inc. All 
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Official guide to 
the Ski & Travel Show 
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It arrived in late September: white stuff 
capping our mountain with early signs of a great ski season 
to come. Along with the snow came New England’s first 
high speed quad lift—the ultimate uphill ski vehicle. 
The “quad” reduces the base-to- summit ride by 50%, 
from 13 to 6 1/2 minutes, and services all levels of skiing. It’s a Stowe 
“first,” but it’s far from the last change we've made. Ski Stowe this season—and see 
how the best just got even better. 


Specially priced lift tickets at Ski Town, S TOWE. VERMONT AT ITS PEAK. 
Braintree, MA and all Ticketmaster locations! 1-800-24-STOWE 


or write Stowe Area Assn., Box 1230-Z, Stowe, VT 05672. 














CONTENTS 


The Boston Phoenix presents the Official Guide to tried to minimize the anxiety with an easy-to- 
the Boston Ski & Travel Show, which will be held follow floor plan of the Bayside Exhibition Hall, 
November 13 through 16 at the Bayside Exposition complete with the latest list of exhibitors and 
Center. In this guide you'll find a floor plan of the Expo where to find them during the Ski & Travel Show 
Center, a list of exhibitors, listings of cross-country and this weekend. 
downhill ski areas around New England, and a report on 
where to see ski racing in New England. In short, 
everything you need to know to launch into the 1986-87 raiy sy dg THE MONEY 
ski season. , . 

Many thanks are due to Brad Durham, who compiled peng . . 4 ° NO od : natra yal 
the factual information contained in the listings. This 7 pad ne ners neers oc! aed ye up 
guide was edited by Phoenix supplements editor Vicki ders tip ot m Serle wilde | py wren 
Hengen. The contents of the Boston Phoenix Guide to at chat ot hin chaile - oleae eee thin 
the Boston Ski & Travel Show are copyright 1986 by e " sat wh y, find th 
Media Communications Corporation and the Boston Se a a 
Phoenix Inc. Reproduction without permission, by any 


method whatsoever, is prohibited. SKI LISTINGS 
A listing of downhill and cross-country ski areas 


and resorts, including the range of trails and 
slopes, auxiliary facilities, and food and lodging 
4 INTRODUCTION TO THE SKi SHOW options. 
As in all big trade shows, making your way around 
the convention hall can be alittle daunting. We've 10 Cross-country 23 Downhill 


CONSIDER IT SOLD 
WHEN YOU SELL IT THROUGH 
THE PHOENIX CLASSIFIEDS 


If you want to sell your stereo, camera, computer, car, furniture, or fur 
coat, don’t spend more money than you'll make from the sale. The Boston 
Phoenix Classifieds are read by over 400,000 readers every week — readers 
who may be looking to buy what you are selling. 


Best of all, when you run your ad for two weeks, if you don’t sell it, we'll 


keep running your ad FREE until you do. THE BOSTON 
The Boston Phoenix Classifieds. 
One of the few guarantees in life. 

“Ad must be purchased two consecutive weeks in 


To place your ad, call 267°1254.——sicssaaroynoon wren Eos doe 


Mastercard, Visa, and American Express accepted. apply to all categories in classifieds 
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1986 
BOSTON 


TRAVEL 
SHOW 


he Boston Ski and Travel Show 
j will be held at the Bayside Expo- 
sition Center from Thursday, No- 
vember 13 through Sunday, November 
16. Show hours will be from 6 to 11 p.m. 
on Thursday, 4 to 11 p.m. on Friday, 11 
a.m. to 11 p.m. on Saturday, and 11 a.m. 
to 7 p.m. on Sunday. This year the Ski 
and Travel Show will be celebrating its 
50th anniversary by showcasing the 
latest ski-related products and services — 
resorts, tours, instructions, and fashions 
— as well as featuring guest appearances 
by internationally renowned ski pros. 
— The Ski and Travel Show will feature 
the third annual Ski Market Sale with 
savings of up to 78 percent on ski 
equipment and clothing. 
— The Rossignol/Killington Ski School 
will offer free ski lessons for beginners. 
— The show will feature guest appear- 
ances by skiers Franz Weber and Pam 
Fletcher. 
— Skiing mime Alan Schoenberger will 
perform a series of humorous sketches. 
— Barbara Alley and her television dance 
company will present the latest looks in 
skiwear fashion. 
— The Travel Planning Center will 
provide tips on the best ski resorts, 
packages, and charters. 
— Showgoers can relax at the restaurants 
or the Beer Garden and listen to live 
music. 
— The Ski Museum will showcase 50 
years of ski history and the best ski films 
made from the 1930s to the 1980s. 
Admission to the show is $4. The 
accompanying list of exhibitors is correct 
as we go to press, but check at the show 
for additions or changes. 
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List of Exhibitors 


25 
27 


Exhibitor 


Boston Phoenix/WFNX 
Outdoor World 

Dean Witter 

Park City, UT 

Ski Utah 

Tours Inc. 

Wachusett Mtn., MA 
Sugarloaf USA, ME 
Highridge Resort 

Warren Miller Enterprises 
Skimor Tours 

Valdez Paintings 
Snowbird, UT 

Alpine Ski Club 

Learning Adventure 

Big Sky, MT 

Target Sports Tours 
Smugglers Notch, VT 
Biue Hills, MA 

American Ski Association 
Pan American Airlines 
Spirit of Massachusetts 
French Govt. Tourist Office 
Lake Christopher Condos 
Mt. Tom, MA 
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28 Jackson Hole, WY 

30 Travel Alberta 

31 Saddieback, ME 

Magic Mtn., VT 

Ski Card International 
Stowe Ski Resort, VT 
Drewland 

Stowe Ski Resort, VT 
Crazy Hats 

Aspen, CO 

Steamboat, CO 

Ski the Summit, CO 
Colorado Ski Country USA 
Crested Butte, CO 
Vafi/Beaver Creek, CO 

Mt. Orford, Quebec 

Mt. Sutton, Quebec 
Killington Village 

Govt. of Quebec Tourist Office 
Mt. St. Anne, Quebec 
Boston Globe 

Peirce Le Neige 

Hotel Le Chantecler 
Pleasant Mtn., ME 

Union Warren Bank 
Ascutney Mtn., VT 

New England Skiers Guide 
Sugarbush Valley, VT 
Okemo Mtn., VT 
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63 Bolton Valley, VT 99 
64 Mill Run Tours 100 Attitash Mtn., NH 
65 Sport imaging 101 Mt. Sunapee, NH 
66 Mt. Snow, VT 102 Bretton Woods, NH 
67 Jay Peak, VT 103 Tenney Mtn.; NH 
68 Mad River Glen, VT 104 Mt. Cranmore, NH 
69 Hawk Mountain Resort 105 Gunstock, NH 
70 Stratton Mtn., VT 106 Loon Mtn., NH 
71 US Ski Team 107 Temple Mtn., NH 
72 Boot-a-Bag 108 Waterville Valley, NH 
73 Millers inn & Bakery 109 King Ridge, NH 
74-75 Youth Enrichment Services 110 Highlands Ski Area, NH 
76 Wildernest 111 Balsams/Wilderness 
77 Resort Property Management 112 Skiing Magazine 
80-81 RayBan Sungiasses/Bausch & Lomb | 113 The Woods at Killington 
82 New England Sports Museum 115 Ski 93 Trips 
83 Squaw Mitn., ME 116 Mittersill Timeshare 
84-85 Sunday River, ME 117 New Horizons 
86-87 Killington Ski Resort 118 The Sierra. Group 
_ 88 The inn at Sugaricaf 119 Rolling Thunder River Tours 
89-90 Nashoba Valley, MA 120 Ski New England. 
91 Telluride Accommodations 121 Boston Ski & Sports CLub 
92 Gore Mtn., NY 122 Windjammer Barefoct Cruises 
93 Whiteface Min., NY 123 Classic Tours 
94 Ski Card international 124 Cathedral Ledge Resort 
95 Cavaicade Tours 125 Pat's Peak, NH 
96 Loon Reservation Center 126 Ski Tour the White Mins. 
97 Wildcat, NH 127 Crotched Mtn., NH 
98 Ski Strap 128 Cannon Mtn., NH 
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143 
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Northern Outdoors 

American Youth Hostels 
Vacation Concepts 

Boston Heraid/WMJX/WMGQ 
Winter Sports 

Hover Craft 

New England Ski Museum 
Roller Blades 

Sanka/Audi Pro Race Center 
AMC Jeep Ski Safety Center 
National Ski Patrol 

Marker 

Raichie/Head-Tyrolia 

Thule Eldon Group 

Atomic 

Dynastar 

K2 


Salomon 
Rossignol 

Nordica 

Swix 
Olin/Trak/Kneissel 


M-19-20 K2 


v-1 
V-2 
V-3 
v-4 
V-5 
V-6 
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Biadon Lines/Virgin Snow 
Snow Search 
Swiss Aips Ski Tours 
Woodstock Inn & Resort 
Ski Break 
Central Resort Reservations 





















Edvin Halsnes: 1986 US Pro Tour Champion 


A run for the money 
Ski racing in New England — 


by Al Race 


he pictures I’ve seen can’t com- 

| pare with my memory of the 
event. They don’t do it justice. 
Ingemar Stenmark, in gleaming white, 
slicing through the blue and red slalom 
gates as if on a track, slashing past so 
fast he seemed a memory even then. 
And almost before I could turn and 
look back up the hill, Phil Mahre, 
America’s first hope for an Olympic 
skiing medal since Billy Kidd, followed 
Stenmark’s essence. Times flashed on 
the huge black scoreboard slung with 
banners that declared, “1980 Winter 
Olympic Games.” The letters USA 


appeared second — the majestic Swede 
had beaten Mahre, but the partisan 
Lake Placid crowd, filling the trees and 
snaking up the side of the trail, 
exploded deliriously for an American 
silver medal. When I think of ski racing, 
I think of that moment, frozen on a 
steep trail at Whiteface, New York. 
Thousands flocked to Lake Placid to 
see the spectacle because an Olympic 
skiing event here in the Northeastern 
section of the United States is a rarity. 
Most of us won’t make the trip to 
Calgary in 1988, so how does a racing 
junkie answer the urge? Quite easily — 











there’s plenty of great ski racing to be 
seen right here at home this season. It 
may not be the Olympics, but then, you 
can’t combine a day of skiing with a day 
of ski racing at the Olympics, and 
therein lies the beauty of it. Take a few 
runs, then take off the boards, jam them 
in a snowbank, and watch the real 
experts show how it’s done. 


The World Cup 
On December 5 and 6 Waterville 
Valley will host the Women’s World 
Cup Slalom and Giant Slalom, respec- 
Continued on page 8 
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PRO ex DER. 


CAMCORDER ” 


It’s a deluxe color 
camera and VHS 
video recorder. . . all 
in one compact unit! 


The easy way to make home movies. 


Introducing RCAs newest Pro Wonder. © Tubeless Solid State design— 
It's a VHS video recorder and MOS circuit provides a power 
camera all in one! No special tapes efficient, rugged design with high 
needed—this camcorder uses reliability. 
standard VHS cassettes. 
¢ Full VHS compatibility—uses 

standard VHS cassettes. 


* Deluxe built-in features — 
includes , auto focus, 
tape counter, power Zoom lens, 
tape time remaining indicator and 
more. 


*Optional input connector and 
cable required for external video 
recording 


NEW 
TUBELESS 
SOLID STATE 
BS el 


FREE 


Camcorder Case | 


Get this deluxe carrying case 
FREE with the purchase of 
Pro Wonder Mode! CMR300. 


See your local RCA dealer for details 





Racing 


Continued from page 6 

tively. The highest level of ski racing in 
the world, these races have all the 
excitement, skill, and top names you 
would find at the Olympics, but since 
they are part of a season-long competi- 
tion rather than a one-shot deal, they 
don’t attract the same amount of 
attention. 

“These are very big spectator events 
in Europe,” says Sara Widness of 
Waterville Valley. “Every country has 
their team and cheers them on, but here 
people don’t even know the US ski 
team exists.” While that may be some- 
thing of an exaggeration, it is no lie to 
suggest that ski racing, as a spectator 
sport, falls well below bowling and 
somewhere above chess in the national 
consciousness, Those who have never 
seen a major event simply have no idea 
of the speed, grace, and excitement 
that’s there for the watching. 

This will be Waterville’s ninth World 
Cup event (“the most of any resort in 
North America,” says Widness; they 
obviously know how to put on a race 
there), but for the first time ever, the 
1986-’87 season will begin in the US, at 
Park City, Utah. After Opening Day, 
the attention turns east, where top 
American racers like Tamarah McKin- 
ney, who won five World Cup races last 
year, Diane Roffe, the 1985 World 
Championship Gold Medalist, and 
Debbie Armstrong, the Olympic cham- 
pion who flashed upon the skiing scene 
in 1984 at Sarajevo, will be churning out 
their best early-season efforts. 

The best day for spectators at Water- 
ville Valley might be December 5th, 
when the slalom portion of the event 
takes place. Since slalom gates are 
closer together and the course is 
considerably shorter than the giant 
slalom, almost the entire race can be 
viewed from the finish line. And the 
quick turning in slalom races makes for 
more excitement. Both days, the first 
run starts around 10 a.m., and the 
second starts around 1:30 p.m. Spec- 
tators who bring an American flag 
(“even one of those little eight-by- 
eleven jobs,” according to a Waterville 
spokesman) will receive admission to 
the event and a lift ticket for only five 
dollars. It appears that World Cup 
officials are finally wooing American 
spectators where it counts — in the 
wallet. 


The pros 

Money, of course, has always mat- 
tered on the pro tour. Now entering its 
10th year, the US Women’s Pro Tour 
has four races scheduled in New 
England, each worth $15,000 in prize 














Bente Dahlum: on the women’s pro circuit 


money; the races will take place at 
Nashoba Valley (Massachusetts), Loon 
Mountain (New Hampshire), Okemo 
(Vermont), and Waterville Valley (New 
Hampshire). 

In 1985, Cathy Bruce of Manchester 
Center, Vermont, became the only 
American ever to finish first in both 
point standings and earnings on a 
major pro ski circuit, and she repeated it 
last year, with a grand total of $12,850 


in accumulated winnings. Norwegian. 


Bente Dahlum, 1985’s Rookie of the 
Year, and Muriel Dalmais, of France, 
placed second and third last year, and 
Lyndall Heyer, of Stowe, Vermont, the 
10-year veteran who beat the likes of 
Kiki Cutter, Marilyn Cochran, and 
Susie Corrock in the tour's first season, 


finished fourth. 

Though all four top racers will be 
back this year, the skiers to watch may 
be Anne Millet, of France, 1984’s 
Rookie of the Year, who, with her first 
pro victory last year, may be coming 
into her own, and 1986's top rookie 
Amy Bergstrom of Topsfield, Massa- 
chusetts, a fast learner with two sisters 
who already know the ropes from 
having raced on the tour before her. 

The format is the dual-challenge 
competition popularized by early pro- 
skiing events — two identical courses 
on which racers compete’ side-by-side 
in elimination heats. Courses are short- 
er than World Cup courses, but there 
are several more heats to endure. In the 

Continued on page 10 
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RACING SCHEDULE 





PROFESSIONAL: 


1987 Women’s Pro Ski Racing Tour 


January 17 and 18 — $15,000 Michelob Light Cup, Nashoba Valley, MA 
January 23 through 25 — $15,000 Cup Open, Loon Mountain, NH 
January 31 and February 1 — $15,000 Michelob Light Cup, Okemo, VT 
February 7 and 8 — $15,000 Michelob Light Cup, Waterville Valley, NH 





1987 Men’s Pro Ski Racing Tour 


January 29 through February 1 — Pico Peak, VT 
February 25 through March 1 — West Mountain, NY 
March 5 through 8 — Loon Mountain, NH 











March 19 through 22 — Stratton Mountain, VT 


Special Events 


December 5 and 6 — Women’s Worid Cup Siaiom, Giant Slalom, Waterville, ME 
March 20 through 26 — USSA Junior National Championships, all events, Lake Placid, NY 
March 22 through 27 — National Handicapped Ski Championships, all events, Attitash, NY 


Eastern Championship Series 


December 18 and 19 — Sugarioaf, ME 2 Super ‘G's Men/Women 
January 3 and 4 — Waterville Valley, NH 2 Slalom Women 
January 5 and 6 — Sugarbush North, VT Giant Slalom, Slalom Men 
January 5 and 6 — Attitash, NH Giant Siaiom, Slalom Women 
January 7 and 8 — Mount Snow, VT 2 Giant Slalom Men 
January 10 and 11 — Burke Mountain, VT 2 Slalom Men 
January 10 and 11 — Killington, VT 2 Giant Slalom Women 


January 15 and 16 — Sugarloaf, ME 
January 14 and 15 — Whiteface, NY 
April 2 and 3 — Whiteface, NY 

April 2 and 3 — Sugarbush North, VT 
April 4 and 5 — Bromley, VT 

April 4 and 5 — Killington, VT 


Nor-AM Series 


December 8 and 9 — Attitash, VT 
December 8 and 9 — Burke Mountain, VT 
December 10 and 11 — Stowe, VT 
December 10 and 11 — Stratton, VT 
March 28 and 29 — Waterville Valley, NH 
March 28 and 29 — Stratton, VT 

March 30 and 31 — Loon, NH 

March 30 and 31 — Sugarbush North, VT 


2 DH 

20H 

2 Slalom 

2 Giant Slalom 
2 Slalom 

2 Giant Slalom 


2 Slalom 
2 Slalom 
2 Giant Slalom 
2 Giant Slalom 
2 Sialom 
2 Slalom 
2 Giant Slalom 
2 Giant Slalom 


Men 
Women 
Men 
Women 
Women 
Men 





COLLEGE RACING 
Eastern Collegiate Ski Conference 


January 17 and 18 — Berkshire East, MA; Jiminy Peak, MA; and Bousquet, MA. All events. 
January 24 and 25 — Waterville Valley, NH; Mt. Snow, VT; and Bolton Valley, VT. All events. 
January 31 and February 1 — Mad River Gien, VT; and Okemo, VT. All events. 

February 7 and 8 — Loon, NH; Berkshire East, MA; and Willard, NY. All events. 

February 14 and 15 — Berkshire East, MA; Killington, VT; and Big Tupper, NY. All events. 
February 21 and 22 — Waterville Valley, NH. Region IV Championships. 


Eastern Intercollegiate Ski Association 


January 30 and 31 — St. Lawrence University Carnival, Lake Placid, NY. All events. 
February 13 and 14 — Dartmouth College Carnival, Dartmouth Skiway, NH. All events. 
February 20 and 21 — Williams College Carnival, Brodie Mountain, MA. All events. 
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Continued from page 8 

giant slalom, there are three man-made 
jumps to contend with; the slalom has 
two. 

Nashoba Valley in Westford, Massa- 
chusetts, 45 minutes north of Boston, 
will host the first New England event 
this season on January 17 and 18. Pia 
Basnett, racing director at Nashoba, 
describes the race as “great for spec- 
tators. In the base lodge, the front of the 
restaurant and lounge is all glass, and 
the race is right in front of the lodge.” 
Viewing for non-skiers is free, but using 
the lift, as usual, costs. 

“You can ski on either side of the 
course,” enthuses Basnett. “We don’t 
close the slope off, so you can get right 
up close.” Races at Nashoba usually 
begin around 9:30 a.m. and run 
throughout the morning until the finals 
around 1 p.m., followed by the awards 
ceremony. In addition, a few nights 
before the race, Michelob Light usually 
sponsors a party to get area regulars in a 
festive mood. One highlight this year 
will be the triumphant return of Rookie 
of the Year Amy Bergstrom, who 
coaches the Nashoba’s Tri-State racing 
team when she’s not on tour. 

On the men’s side, which is indepen- 
dently run and also in its 10th season 
(though sponsorship changes and other 
problems have changed the manage- 
ment of the tour several times), there 
will also be four races in the East. 
Bellayre (New York), Pico (Vermont), 
and Loon (New Hampshire) will host 
regular-season events; the US Pro 
Championships, with a $50,000 pot, 
will be held at Stratton, Vermont, 
March 19 through 22. 

European names are the ones to 
watch on the men’s tour: Yugoslavian 
Olympic Silver Medalist Jurij Franko 
took the giant slalom in his first race 
ever as a pro last year, and Norwegian 
brothers Edvin and Jarle Halsnes went 
one and two for the season in both 
points and earnings. Americans Cary 
Adgate and Dave Stapleton (no, Red 
Sox fans, not the reverse first baseman) 
finished in the third and fourth spots 
overall. 

As the only national men’s pro tour, 
these races are hot; the purses run from 
$25,000 to $70,000 (total prize money is 
up around $750,000 right now), and 
they'll get bigger as the tour’s populari- 
ty increases. ABC-TV has tentative 
plans to cover. the championships at 
Stratton, and most of the other races 
will. be on cable TV. Ed Rogers, 
president of the pro tour’s administrat- 
ing body, the North American Pro Ski 
Association, claims, “There are several 
other independent pro races, unaf- 
filiated with any tour, but we con- 
sistently have the best racers in the 
world, with the exception of the World 
Cup.” 


The kids 

In the Eastern Championship Series 
(ECS) and the North American Ski 
Trophy Series (Nor-Am), the racers are 
kids in age only. Says Debbie 
Bergstrom (yes, she’s one of Amy’s 
sisters) of the United States Ski Associa- 
tion, “The ECS has the top regional 
kids working their way to the US ski 
team, and the Nor-Am has the very 
best skiers from North America. Some 
could ski in the World Championships, 
and three will miss some races because 
they'll be on the World Cup tour.” 

At Stowe, Vermont, which will host a 
Nor-Am Men’s Giant Slalom event on 
December 10 and 11, racing is a high 
priority, though amateur events don’t 
often draw big crowds. “If you're going 
to be here, you'll stop in, but amateur 
racing, short of the World Cup, doesn’t 
draw a lot,” says Stowe’s director of 
racing, Peter Ruscho. “It’s a shame — 
those kids ski so well, it’s really exciting 
to watch.” 

Part of the problem may be spectator 
access, because the courses are made 
challenging by putting them on expert 
trails farther from the base of the 
mountain, as opposed to the pro 
method of using an easier slope with 
manmade jumps and tight gates. 
Though watching is free, you have to 
ski to get there, unless you hike up 400 
yards or so from the base of the lift, 
according to Ruscho, to the the finish 


line. Still, if you make the effort, ‘the 
races are worth seeing. * 


A special event 

Finally, if you want to see a true first 
in the East, make your way to Attitash, 
in New Hampshire,.March 22 through 
27 for the National Handicapped Skiers 
Championships. This marks the first 
time in 16 years that this event will be 
held east of the Rockies, and while it 
may be underpublicized, it is a major 
ski racing event. 

A full season of local, regional, and 
national competition leads up to this 
grand finale, which brings together 180 
of the top ski racers from slalom, giant 
slalom, and downhill events in six 
categories, from sit-skiers to blind 
skiers to two-, three-, and four-trackers. 
This is the premier handicapped skiing 
event of the year, and the athletes are 
every bit as serious as World Cuppers. 

The list of events that accompanies 
this article includes the major ski-racing 
events in New England this year. That 
doesn’t mean that any event not listed 
is not major; it may simply be that 
information on it was not available. 
College racing can be found at many 
mountains throughout the East, on 
almost any weekend. The Middlebury 
College Winter Carnival, at the Middle- 
bury Snow Bowl in Vermont, is held in 
late February and serves as the ECAC 


championships, which means the top 
college racers in the East will be there. 

In addition, the Masters circuit, vari- 
ous corporate ski challenges, and club 
racing offer high-quality skiing just for 
the fun of it. You might want to plan a 
day of skiing around these events, so as 
to catch a couple of hours of good 
racing as long as you're out there. And 
watching may just give you the urge to 
take the next step: competing! 0 


CROSS-COUNTRY 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Brodie Mountain, New Ashford, (413) 
443-4752. This area has 35km of trails running 
through a hardwood forest and 500 acres of 
open field and meadows. New lighting on two 
trails permits night skiing. Also see listing in 
downhill category. 
@ The entire trail system is marked, and 25km 
are groomed and tracked daily. Facility fee is $7. 
Rentals are $10. Instruction is $8. Lodging 
nearby. Contact Brodie Mountain Touring 
Center, New Ashford 01237. 
Butternut Basin, Great Barrington, (413) 
528-0610 or -2000. This area has 7km of 
groomed trails and is open Thurs. through Sun. 
and during school-holiday weeks. Also see 
listings in downhill category. 
@The entire trail system is marked and 
groomed. Area-use fee is $4. Rentals are $10 for 
adults and $6 for children. Instruction is $10 for 

roup lessons and $20 private. Lodging nearby. 
Cummington Farm, Cummington, (413) 
634-2111. This 700-acre farm is one of the 
largest touring centers in southern New Eng- 
land. Home-cooked food is served on the 
premises, and cabins with wood-burning stoves 
are available. For the more hardy, winter 
camping is permitted on the property. Also on 
the premises are a large rental shop and a PSIA 
Nordic ski school. This year, there will be full- 
moon night tours, races, and other special 
events. Of the 42km of trails, a 2km loop is under 
lights Thurs. through Sat. from 7 to 10 p.m. 
® The entire trail system is marked, groomed, 
and tracked. Area-use fee is $7 for adults and 
$4.50 for children under 12. Rentals are $10 
Instruction is $8 for group lessons, $15 private, 
and $25 for lessons with videotaping. Lodging, 
available for $45, includes two meals, night 
skiing, and a one-day ski pass. Rates are 
subject to change. Contact Drew Dawson, 
Cummington Farm Ski Touring Center, 5 South 
Rd., Cummington 01026. 
Lincoin Guide Service, Lincoln, 259-9204. For 
skiers who want tours over 25km of Lincoln 
conservation land, this service provides rentals, 
guides, and instruction. A full-service pro shop 
is also part of the business. The ‘Connoisseur 
Tour," a combination gourmet lunch, tour by 
Walden Pond, and lessons, is available for $16 
® The entire trail system is marked. Area use is 
free. Rentals are $18 for a full day and $9 for a 
half-day. Instruction is $12 for group lessons. 
There is lodging nearby, but this is primarily a 
day area. Contact Mike Farney, Lincoln Guide 
Service, Box 100, Lincoin Rd., Lincoin 01773. 
Lynn Woods Ski Touring Center, 598-4212. 
This area has 2200 acres of trails located on 
Gannon Municipal Golf Course. The trails run 
through woods, hills, and flat areas. A snack bar 
is on the premises 

@ There is no area-use fee. Rentals, $8 
Instruction, $8. Contact Bob Williamson, Lynn 
Woods Ski Touring Center, Rte. 129, Lynn. 
Northfield Mountain, Northfield, (413) 
659-3714, or -3713 for snow. phone (updated 
daily). This area offers 40km of trails that, as part 
of the National Recreational Trail System, 
extend through 2000 acres of woodland. The 

Continued on page 12 
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Cross-country 


Continued from page 10 

center is well suited to skiers at all levels of 
ability. Grill food is sold on weekends and 
holidays, but take your own lunch on weekdays. 
Package deals are available for lessons and 
rentals. 

® The trail system is maintained. Area-use fee 
on weekends is $6 for adults and $3 for children 
eight through 14. Weekdays, $4 and $2. 
Weekend rentals are $8 for adults and $5 for 
children. Weekdays, $6 and $3. Snowshoe 
rentals are available for $3 a day. Instruction is 
$6 for group lessons; private lessons by 
appointment. Lodging nearby. Contact Bob 
Perry, Northfield Mountain Touring Center, RR1, 
Box 377, Northfield 01360. 

Wachusett Mountain. See listing in downhill 
category. 

Weston Ski Track, Weston, 891-6575, or call 
Lincoln Guide Service, 259-9204. This area, only 
30 minutes from Boston, offers 15km of trails for 
beginning, intermediate, or expert skiers. It's 
located on the MDC Leo J. Martin golf course 
just off Rte. 128. There's daily and nightly skiing 
(except Sun. nights), instruction, and rentals. 
Call for details. Children, senior-citizen, and 
group rates are available. 

@ The entire trail system is marked and tracked 
and groomed daily; 3km are lit until 10 p.m. 
Manmade snow on 1'%km trail and teaching 
area. Area-use fee is $5 for adults and $3 for 
children 12 and under. Rentals are $7 and $5. 
Instruction is $8. There is no lodging. Contact 
Larry Smith, Weston Ski Track, Box 426, Park 
Rd., Weston 02193. 


MAINE 
Acadia National Park, Bar Harbor, (207) 


288-3338. The park offers free skiing on 30 miles 
of unplowed carriage paths within earshot and 
sometimes eyesight of the Maine coastal 
waters. There is free camping after October 15 
in the park (which is on an island) and indoor 
accommodations in Bar Harbor. Contact Super- 
intendent, Acadia National Park, Box 177, Bar 
Harbor 04609 or Bar Harbor Chamber of 
Commierce, Bar Harbor 04609, (207) 288-5104. 

Akers Ski, Andover, (207) 392-4582. This all- 
Nordic ski center has 40 miles of woodland 
touring trails protected from the wind and sun. 
The trails include an outdoor picnic area, with 
view, and an indoor trail shelter. There's a 
warming and waxing room at the shop. 

@ The entire trail system is marked, with 10km 


‘tracked and 20km maintained. No charge for 


area use. Rentals are $8. Instruction by 
appointment only. Lodging available within 15 
miles. Contact Leon Akers, Akers Ski, Andover 
04216. 

Carrabassett Valley Touring Center, Car- 
rabassett Valley, (207) 237-2205. This area 
offers a 105km trail network and lots of 
wilderness skiing. There are wide, flat logging 
roads and an old railroad bed for the novice and 
steep ascents for the ski mountaineer. A large 
solar-and-wood-heated center serves home- 
made food. There's also a sundeck, barbecue, 
and an Olympic-size skating rink. Skating fee is 
$2.50 per day. Children under 13 and senior 
citizens, $2. 

@ The: trail system is machine-groomed and 
double-tracked. Area-use fee is for adults. 
Children under 13, $4. Rentals are $9 for adults 
and $7 for children. Instruction, $8 for groups 
and $15 private. Accommodations are available 
in 20 inns and lodges nearby. Contact Car- 
rabassett Valley Touring Center, Carrabassett 
Valley 04947. 

Little Lyford Pond, Brownville, (207) 695-2821. 
The camps in this area are accessible only by 
plane or skis, since the nearest road is six miles 
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away. Three-to-seven-day touring vacations are 
available for up to 15 people. The facilities 
include guest cabins, a dining lodge, and a 
cedar sauna. Guests must stay in the cabins, 
which cost $60 per person. Contact Joel 
Frantzman, Box 688, Brownville 04414 (allow 
two weeks for the mail). 
Oak Ridge X-C Ski Area, Brooks, (207) 
722-3111. This area offers 15 miles of trails 
through woods and meadows, affording a 360- 
degree view of the surrounding mountains and 
Penobscot Bay. The Rich House restaurant 
serves dinner, weekend lunch, and Sunday 
brunch. Ice skating and sleigh rides are 
available. 
@ The entire trail is groomed. Area-use fee is $3 
on weekends and $2.50 on weekdays. Rentals 
are $7.50 for adults and $5 for children. 
Instruction is $5. Lodging nearby. Contact Terry 
Gavanza, Oak Ridge X-C Ski Area, Route 7, 
Brooks 04921. 
Saddleback. See listing in downhill category. 
Squaw Mountain at Moosehead. See listing in 
downhill category 
Sugarloaf. See listing in downhill category. 
Sunday River inn, Bethel, (207) 824-2410. This 
area has 40km of trails for skiers of all abilities. 
The ski center provides information about more- 
challenging wilderness tours. Families are 
welcome at the lodge. Telemark lessons and 
equipment rental are available. The downhill 
area is one mile away. See listing in downhill 
category. 
@ The entire trail system is marked, with 25km 
groomed. Area use is free to guests of the inn. 
The weekend fee for nonguests is $5 for all ages 
and $12 per family. Weekdays, $4 and $10. 
Rentals are $8 for a full day. Instruction is $7 for 
group lessons. Lodging at the inn is $38 MAP. 
The sleeping-bag dorm is $26 per night, with 
two meals included. Contact Steve Wight, RFD 
2, Box 1688, Bethel 04217. 

Continued on page 16 
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Spruce up your winter 


This winter Sunday River Ski Resort becomes the largest 
ski resort in Maine or New Hampshire with the opening of 
its fourth mountain area, Spruce Peak. Serviced by a new 
high capacity triple chairlift, Spruce Peak offers advanced 
skiing with some of the resort’s most challenging terrain. 


Sunday River’s long standing reputation for snowmaking, 
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Resort, P.O. Box 450, Bethel, Maine 04217. For toll free 
reservations in New England, N.Y. or N.J. call 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Appalachian Mountain Club, Gorham, (603) 
466-2725, or -2727 for reservations. The Pink- 
ham Notch Camp is surrounded by miles of 
marked but ungroomed trails that wind around 
the slopes of Mount Washington. The degree of 
difficulty ranges from intermediate to expert. 
The area is located about eight miles from 
Jackson, and the Avalanche Brook Trail leads 
the way there. Lodging at the camp is $27.75 
per night for members, $30.50 for nonmembers, 
and includes two meals. There are snowshoes 
but no ski equipment available to rent. The AMC 
runs two other huts on a caretaker basis, 
meaning you take in what you use. Bring your 
own food and sleeping bag. These huts are 
located at Carter Notch and Zealand Falls and 
cost $8 for members, $9 nonmembers. Reserva- 
tions are required, and no rentals are available. 
Contact the Appalachian Mountain Club, Pink- 
ham Notch Camp, Box 298, Gorham 03581. 

Baisams/Wilderness. See listing in downhill 


category. 

Bretton Woods, Bretton Woods, (603) 
278-5181. This area offers more than 100km of 
trails that run through the foothills of the White 
Mountains. The location is a good base for trips 
into Zealand Notch or up Mount Washington 
(not for novices). Guided tours, . including 
moonlight ski. tours, and overnight shelters are 
available by arrangement. Bretton Woods is also 
the place for biathion events. Call for a schedule 
of this season’s competitions. The downhill area 
is located across the road. See listing in downhill 
category. 

® The entire trail system is marked, groomed, 
and tracked. Area-use fee is $7 for adults and $6 
for children under 12. Rentals are available. 
Instruction is $10 group and $18. private. 
Lodging available on the premises. Contact 
— Woods Touring Center, Bretton Woods 
Crotched Mountain. See listing in downhill 
category. 

East Hill Farm Inn, Troy, (603) 242-6495. The 
inn features 10 miles of trails that are free of 
charge to guests. There are sleigh rides, 
snowshoe rentals, an indoor skating rink, 
tobogganing, a sauna, whirlpool, and evening 
entertainment. 

@ The trail system is marked and maintained. 
Area-use fee for nonguests is $4. Rentals are $6. 
Instruction is $6. Lodging at the inn ranges from 
$35 to $55 AP. Contact East Hill Farm Inn, Box 
249 A, Troy 03465. 

Eastman, Grantham, (603) 863-4500. This area 
offers 30km of trails, a clubhouse, and food and 
drink. Sprint races are held every Sunday 
afternoon. Season passes are available for $35, 
and day tourers are also weicome. 

@ The trail system is maintained. Area-use fee is 
$6 for adults and $4.50 for children under 13. 
Rentals are $10 for adults and $7 for children. 
Instruction is $6 for group lessons and $15 
private. Lodging nearby. Contact Eastman Ski 
Touring Center, Box 53, Grantham 03753. 
Franconia inn, Franconia, (603) 823-5542. This 
country inn features 40km of trails arid pleasant 
accommodations. The inn is located at the base 
of Cannon Mountain on a trail system that links 
various inns in the region, and is ideal for 
intermediate skiers. Beginners will find easy, flat 
terrain a short walk from the inn. There's a 
horse-drawn sleigh ride after dinner. 

@ The entire trail system is maintained. Area- 
use fee is $4. Rentals are $10. instruction is $5 
for group lessons and $8 private. Lodging 
available at the inn, and other accommodations 
are available nearby. Contact Franconia Inn, 
Rte. 116, Franconia 03580. 

Gunstock. See listing in downhill category. 


Jackson Ski Touring Foundation, Jackson, 
(603). 383-9355, or -9356 for 24-hour snow 
phone. This foundation, started by Jackson 
residents, is now a nonprofit corporation that 
oversees 142km of trails. The trails run through 
both private and national-forest land. The golf- 
course terrain is suitable for novice skiers, but 
much of the area requires skill. Those in search 
of ski-mountaineering can follow the trails to the 
nearby AMC huts or try the rear of Wildcat. This 
year, an “inn Sampler’’ ski package is offered for 
inn-to-inn skiing, and special five-day tickets will 
be honored at Waterville Valley, Bretton Woods, 
and the Balsams. Special events this season 
include the Jack Frost Citizen's Race and Demo 
Day, for those who wish to try out state-of-the- 
art equipment. Lots of downhill skiing is 
available nearby. 
@ The entire trail system is maintained, and 
70km are groomed continuously. Area-use fee is 
$6. Rentals are $9.25 per day and $13 for two 
days. Instruction is $8 for group lessons and $17 
private. Inns are directly on the trails. Contact 
Jackson Ski Touring Foundation, Box 216 B, 
Jackson 03846. 
Loon Mountain. See listing in downhill cat- 
egory. 
Moose Mountain Lodge, Etna, (603) 643-3529. 
The 50km of trails at this family-run lodge just 
east of Hanover are open only to overnight 
guests. The runs are skied-in rather than 
machine maintained. Most of the terrain is very 
hilly and is best suited to intermediate skiers. 
Some of the runs link up with the Appalachian 
Trail. The lodge serves meals in a congenial 
atmosphere. 
© The trail system is packed by the skiers using 
it. Area use is free (open to ee guests only). 
Informal instruction is available. Accommoda- 
tions at the lodge range from $45 to $60 AP. 
Midweek pathalee mest are available. Contact the 
ws Moose Mountain Lodge, Etna 
750. 
Norsk, New London, (603) 526-4685, or -6040 
for lodging. This touring center has 35 miles of 
trails, and is located close to the Mount 
Sunapee and King Ridge Alpine areas. It 
features special moonlight and sauna tours and 
various package plans. This season you can 
rent a pulk, a Norwegian sled for children that 
attaches to an adult's waist, for $3 per hour. A 
special event this season is the New London 
Winterfest Governor's Race, on January 26. 
@The entire trail system is marked and 
groomed. Area-use fee on weekends is $6.50 for 
adults and $3.50 for children under 13. Weekday 
rates are $5 and $2. Weekend rentals are $11.50 
for adults and $8 for children. Weekdays, $9 and 
$7. There is lodging nearby, as well as 40 beds 
at the ski center; $93.95 includes two nights’ 
lodging, breakfast and dinner both days, and a 
two-day trail pass (per person, double occupan- 
cy). The “Beginner's Special’ features lessons, 
rentals, and trail fee for $22.50 for adults and 
$17 for children. Contact John Schlosser, Norsk 
y+ raat Center, Rte. 11, New London 
7 


Temple Mountain, Peterborough, (603) 
924-6949, This mountain has 35 miles of trails 
over a variety of terrain, with a ski lift providing 
access to the upper touring network. The area is 
60 miles from Boston and features a lodge with 
a Cafeteria and sundeck. The downhill area has 
been transformed since last year. Also see 
listing in downhill category. 

@ The entire trail system is marked, with 10km 
groomed. Area-use fee is $5 for adults and $3 for 
children. Half-day, $3 and $2. instruction is $10 
for group lessons. Telemark lessons are avail- 
able. Rentals are $12 on weekends, $10 
weekdays. Lodging nearby. Contact Temple 
Mountain information Center, Box 368, 
Peterborough 03458 

Waterville Valley, Waterville Valley, (603) 
236-8311, or (toll free) (800) 258-8988 for 
ladging. Sixty km of trails run over hilly terrain, 
with most of the area best suited for inter- 
mediate to advanced skiers. Beginners can 
experiment on the golf course behind the 
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touring center and venture out from there. The 
area offers complete resort facilities, with 
condominiums, restaurants, and inns located on 
the premises. Triathalon on March 1 combines 
touring, running, and Alpine slaloming. Also see 
the listing in downhill category. 

®@The entire: trail system is professionally 
groomed and double-tracked. Area-use fee is $7 
for adults and $5 for children under 12. Rentals 
are $12 for adults and $9 for children. Instruction 
is $12 for group lessons. Lodging is available on 
the premises. Contact Jennifer Vergura, Water- 
ville Valley Touring Center, Waterville Valley 
03223. 


Windblown, New Ipswich, (603) 878-2869 
(between 7 and 9 p.m.). This touring center, 
located just north of the Massachusetts state 
line, has 15 miles of trails that run by 
mountaintop vistas, forests, and ponds. The 
terrain is suitable for any level of skier. Call for 
information about night skiing. There are rentals 
and food, as well as a heated waxing room on 
the premises. A warming hut in the woods 
provides rustic sleeping accommodations 
(bring your own sleeping bag and food). Winter 
camping is also available. This season's high- 
lights include two 5-10 km races and moonlight 
ski nights. Call (603) 878-3769 for more 
information. 

@ The entire trail system is marked, with 15 
miles groomed. Area-use fee is $6 for adults and 
$4 for children eight through 17. Children under 
eight, free. — skiing, $3. Rentals are $8 for 
adults and for children. Instruction is $6 
group. The warming hut is $6 per night. Call for 
information on other nearby ing. Contact Al 
Jenks, Windblown, New ipswich 1, 


VERMONT 

Blueberry Hill, Goshen, (802) 247-6735 or 
-§535. This area offers 75km of trails, including a 
new 5km trail. It has all the amenities, including 
a guide service, night skiing, inn-to-inn ski 

, and good cooking. A large ski center 
is available to warm day tourers. Make your 
lodging reservations early. 
@ The entire trail system is marked, groomed, 
and double-tracked. Area-use fee is $9. Rentals 
are $9. Instruction is $5 for group lessons and 
$12 private. Lodging available at the inn, with 
other accommodations nearby. Contact Tony 
Clark, Blueberry Hill, Goshen 05733. 
Bolton Valley, alley, (802) 434-2131. 
This area offers 100km of trails, rentals, guided 
ski tours, and a lift for Norpine skiing. See also 
listing in downhill category. 
@ The trail system is marked, with 12 miles 
groomed and maintained. Area-use fee is $5. 
Rentals are $11. Instruction is $10. Contact 
Bolton Valley Ski Touring, Bolton Valley 05477. 
Burke Mountain. See listing in downhill cat- 


Church House, Brandon, (802) 247-3300. This 
family-run operation offers 25km of trails that 
connect with those of Blueberry Hill and 
Middlebury College. Inn-to-inn ski tours are 
available for intermediate and advanced skiers. 
The Jackson family runs this country inn, which 
features homemade Continental cuisine. Area 
use is free to quests of the inn. 
@ The entire trail system is marked, with 15km 
maintained. Area-use fee for nonguests is $4. 
Rentals are $7.50. Lodging on premises is $60 
MAP. Contact Roy or Lois Jackson, Churchill 
House, RD 3, Brandon 05733. 
Craftsbury Common, Craftsbury Common, 
(802) 586-2514. This season, Craftsbury Com- 
mon is on the new Catamount Trail, which will 
eventually run the entire length of Vermont. The 
area claims to have the longest natural snow 
cover in the East, usually lasting from mid 
November through mid April. Craftsbury has 
103km of trails on 140 acres, and you can ski 
day or night. Ski clinics are scheduled 
out the fall. Call for information. Ten races are 
scheduled for the season, including the 
Craftsbury Common Catamount Trail Marathon 
on January 11. Tracks are well maintained. An 
Continued on page 18 
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Continued from page 16 

expert coaching staff offers a race-training 
program. Area use is free to guests, and day 
tourers are welcome. The area is four and a half 
hours from Boston. 

@The entire trail system is marked and 
groomed. Area-use fee is $5. Rentals are $9 for a 
full day and $5 for a half-day. Instruction is $8 for 
group lessons and $15 private. Lodging on the 
premises is $34, which includes three meals and 
a trail fee, and there are other lodgings nearby. 
Contact John Brodhead, Craftsbury Nordic 
Skiing Center, Box 31, Craftsbury Common 

7 


05827. 

Edson Hill, Stowe, (802) 253-8954 or -7371. 
Alan Alda fans can ski over the ground he trod in 
the winter segment of The Four Seasons. This 
area has 60km of trails that intersect with those 
of the Trapp Family, Topnotch, and Mount 
Mansfield. The elegant brick manor house 
provides a comfortable environment for skiers. 
A hot lunch in the manor's dining room is 
available to day skiers. 

@ The entire trail system is marked, with 30km 
maintained. Area-use fee is $5. Rentals (in- 
cludes trail fee) are $10. Children, $5. Instruction 
is $10 for adults and $7 children. Lodging on the 
premises ranges from $68 to $75 MAP. Contact 
the Heath Family, Edson Hill Manor and Ski 
Touring Center, Edson Hill Rd., RR1, Box 2480, 
Stowe 05672. 

The Hermitage, Wilmington, (802) 464-3511. 
This afea has 55km of trails, which include five 
miles of trails at 3500 feet. You can take a lift up 
to those trails and then ski with Norpine 
(mountaineering) equipment. For those not 
acquainted with Norpine skiing, instruction is 
available. 

@ The entire trail system is marked, with 35km 
groomed. Area-use fee is $7. Rentals are $9. 
Instruction is $9 for group lessons and .$15 
private. Instructional tour, $15 for two hours. 
Lodging on the premises ranges from $95 to 
$140 MAP. Contact the Hermitage, Coldbrook 
Rd., Wilmington 05363. 

Jay Peak. See listing in downhill category. 
Mountain Meadows, Killington, (802) 
775-7077, or -1010 for lodging. This area offers 
40km of trails, with open meadows for beginners 
and miles of wooded trails for more-advanced 
skiers. There are daily telemark and skating 
Clinics, plus moonlight touring and citizens’ 
races. The demonstration ski-rental program is 
back this season — pay the rental fee for a day, 
and try as many of the skis as you want. A 
farmhouse and converted barn provide accom- 
modations for 75 skiers. 

@ The entire trail system is marked, with 25km 
groomed and machine dual-tracked. Area-use 
fee is $8. Rentals are $10. Instruction is $10 for 
group lessons and $18 private. Lodging on the 
premises ranges from $34 to $48 MAP. Contact 
John Tidd, Mount Meadows Touring Center, RD 
1, Box 3, Killington 05751. 

Mountain Top Inn, Chittenden, (802) 483-2311 
or (toll free) (800) 445-2100. This area has 110km 
of trails. The inn offers spectacular views, a 
whirlpool and sauna, horse-drawn sleigh rides, 
tobogganing, an exercise room, a game room, 
ice skating, and live entertainment on week- 
ends. Area use and facilities are free to quests 
of the inn, and day tourers are weicome. 

@ The trail system has 35km maintained and 
90km marked. Area-use fee for nonguests is $9 
for adults, $4.75 for children 11 through 16, and 
free for children 10 and under. Rentals are $11 
for adults, $7.50 for children 11 through 16, and 
$7 for children 10 and under. Instruction is 
$13.50 for group lessons and $20 private 
Lodging on the premises ranges from $55 to 
$145 MAP. Contact Mountain Top Inn, Chit- 
tenden 05737. 

Mount Ascutney. See downhill listing. 








Nordic Inn, Landgrove, (802) 824-6444. Nordic 
offers 20km of touring trails and Scandinavian 
lunches and dinners. Learn-to-ski and improve- 
your-technique packages are available as well. 
@The entire trail system is marked and 
roomed. Area-use fee is $5 on weekends and 
.50 on weekdays. Rentals are $9.50. Instruc- 
tion is $9 for group lessons and $17 private. 
Lodging on the premises ranges from $47.50 to 
$69.50 MAP. Contact Tom and Judy Acton, 
Nordic Inn, Rte. 11, Landgrove 05148. 
Sitzmark Ski T , West Dover, 
(802) 464-5498. Sitzmark is located in the Mount 
Snow area on the new Catamount Trail, which 
will eventually run the entire length of Vermont. 
The center has 30km of trails through flat and 
hilly terrain. This year Sitzmark will offer special 
instruction for children, and the barn will 
continue to serve lunch and drinks. 
@ The entire trail system is groomed. Area-use 
fee is $7 for adults and $4 for children under 12. 
Rentals, $8 and $6. Instruction is $10 for group 
lessons and $20 private. Lodging is available on 
the premises and nearby. Contact Bill Ash, 
Sitzmark Ski Touring Center, Box 344, West 
Dover 05356. 
Smugglers’ Notch. See listing in downhill 
category 
Stowe (Mt. Mansfield) Stowe, (802) 253-7311. 
This area has 150km of trails that connect with 
those of Trapp, Edson Hill, and Topnotch. Also 
see listing in downhill category. 





@ Fifty km of the trail system are marked, and 
25km are groomed. Area-use fee is $5. Rentals 
are $10. Instruction is $12 for group lessons and 
$20 private. Rates are subject to change. 
Contact Jim Roy, Mount Mansfield Touring 
Center, Stowe 05672. 

Stratton Mountain. See listing in downhill 
category. 


Three Stallion inn Touring Center, Randolph, 
(802) 728-5575. This area offers 50km of trails 
set on 1300 acres. The inn is an old New 
England farmhouse, recently renovated, and 
offers horseback riding, sauna, and whirlpool. 
@The entire trail system is groomed and 
tracked. Area-use fee is $5. Rentals are $10 for a 
full day. Lodging on the premises ranges from 
$40 to $65, with room for 35 skiers in 15 rooms 
Contact Betty and Al Geibel, Three Stallion inn 
Touring Center, Green Mountain Stock Farm, 
Randolph 05060. 
Topnotch, Stowe, (802) 253-8585. This area has 
65km of trails and operates its touring facility out 
of an old horse barn. There are overnight 
accommodations, and meals are now served in 
two dining rooms. The lodge features objets 
d'art, spacious rooms, indoor tennis courts, and 
saunas. A variety of packages are offered, 
including the “Tennis Ski “Classic,” which 
includes tennis lessons and a half-day of Alpine 
or cross-country skiing. Dinner may be 
substituted for skiing 

Continued on page 23 
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“BEYOND Int a iduced. Written and Directed by WARREN MILLER 
Director of Photog yO ral Executive Producer UL GNGANAE 
Music Suoervisor BROOKS ARTHUR - A WARREN MILLER Fim 


VWaE Ski Market Americandirlines A‘A 
BERKLEE PERFORMANCE | centauin WORCESTER 


CENTER 136 Mass. Ave., Boston %& SPECTACOR MANAGED FACILITY 


FRI.NOV. 21st | SAT.NOV. 22nd 00. 7: 
7:30PM 3:00. 7:30PM SUN. NOV. 23rd 3:00, 7:30PM 


Reserved Seat Tickets available at each box office and all Ticketron locations. 
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1987 Model Skis | 1987 Model Skis | 1987 Model Skis | 15 
A nintiFar Rossignol K2 K2 | F 
1985 Model ea aie mee 

TOMIC  cyresy 2s, |814395 |$14895 [816395 | 
” ant Gaede Ga aun Gite _Omesott | O9. Save $76.00 | Save $61.00 | Save $66.00 S 
One ah Ss 95 1986 Model Boots] 1987 Mode! Boots] 1987 Model Boots |19 

1 29 Salomon Raichle Nordica 
wongggee fwaearel ee, 

Save At Leas 

Saxe | $5895 | $7995 | $7995 | | 
Save $166.00 | Save $60.00 | Save $50.00 | § 
cortftule | Ski Bag Blow-Out! || SPECIAL PURCHASE! | 


Rossignol Single Ski Bag $3900 $2995 
Rossignol Double Ski Bag $4500 $3995 
Rossignol Padded Ski Bag $6000 $3295 





A Kneiss! DLX Ski Bag $5000 $2995 
merican Ski & Boot 
poh Bag Combo 
95 

$3905 || [Pye 934 


























Ski Tuning Kit Expert Ski Rollerblades 
Tuning Vice neo” $895 
ioe ' 
$1995 $7495 $3995 y Them At The Show 














} Stretch Pants 
4 Sweaters 








SPECIAL PURCHASE! 


s[eleleMom "i fele= 
items On Sale! 


ae ny eS Can ee eee 
for representation only/sorry, no rainchecks/not responsible for typographical er 


T-Necks « Gloves 














ALL SALES FINAL Cash « Checks ¢ 
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Sale tH Ski Show! 
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MasterCard ¢ Visa ¢ American Express 


Thurs., Nov. 13; 6-11 PM. 


Fri., 





Nov. 14; 4-11 PM. 
Sat., Nov. 15; 11 A.M.11 PM. 
Sun., Nov. 16; 11 A.M-7 PM. 












is | 1987 Model Skis | 1987 Model Skis }| 1987 Model Skis M 
Rossignol | Dynastar Atomic SALO ON 
Fret Spor CS9 Carbon MS Carbon ba rl 
$26500 quipe/SX91 
, $17395 $1 8395 $4 Q895 | _ 2%. s27600:830000 
| Save $66.00 | Save $81.00 | Save $76.00 $1 9895 
ots]1987 Mode! Boots| 1987 Model Boots] 1987 Model Boots 
Raichie | Nordica | Raichle NC 
Men's & Women's RE 2} Men's & Women's 701 |. Wes FXG GT. ORDICA 5 ; 
95 peg fee. 
$9995 |$11995 | $14995 | wes =- 2-2 $4095 ar 
J Save $60.00 Save $50.00 Save $80.00 Over 100 pr—Limited Sizes Be -o 
All 1985-86 Skiwear Last Year’s Used 
Head ‘ Gold Dynastar Course 
=e 50-75; 
Tyrolia OFF Atomic Sialom or GS 
toe All Mounted wih 
Over 1000 Parkas To Choose From! Smith Carribou PMT $4250 92496 ne 
: Downhiliers Dreami| man Morestee Pur one80 SES 
Ski Market || Smith Junior sia00 | 9696 
« DESCENTE Smith Jc Racer OTS $1400 $995 
) Bibs Mens & Womens | Bolle x20 s2050 9169 
Mere & Wars ‘ce pec Lous Pioneer $2695 $2795 
; Style Eyes _Bollle irex10 
“4 $4995 Sunglasses ~ eanes 
ag crs, 1/2 #&$39° 
Charcoal, Red Price! 100 Pairs Only! Orig. 
= $90,00-$198.00 
Bib Bic Barrecrafter 
Ng ta Ski Racks | 4 pr. Trunk Rack $3895 nat every size 
1987 Skiwear eY Childrens $5995 — tend isa 
CB Sports ¢ Obermeyer ¢ SOS ¢ Head $20.00 5 Compnete Used F Rental Sets 
Ge + et ns sag we ner “After Manufacturer's Rebate Save 15% Boots & indies = Pees $6995 
| 0 ff! From Boston—- ~~ 
All 10% O si ad a 


Southeast Expressway 

From The South Shore \ 
Take Exit 14 Off 

b) Southeast Expressway 
MBTA-Red Line 
% Columbia Station 












Show Admission $4.00 (Children Under 12 FREE!) 
FREE Ski Key Book With Purchase To All Customers! Save On Lift Tickets! , 
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Gallery East —¥nd Floor 
North Market 

Faneuil Hall Marketplace 
Boston, MA 02109 
617/742-1455 


10% discount 
with this card 
until December 15, 1986 





Chalet styled apartment units, full 
tiled bath, kichenette, dining area, 
living room, bedroom. Each unit 
sleeps up to eight. 

SAUNA — GAME ROOM — COLOR TV 
Congeniai pleasant atmosphere 
Convenient to Mountain — Closest 
lodge to Carrabassett Valley 
Touring Center 


Run by skiers for skiers. 
On-mountain convenience at off- 
mountain prices. 

Your host, Paul Schipper 
Call or write for a brochure. 
Sugerloaf Mountain 
Kingfield, Maine 04947 
(207) 237-2141 














Give Your Career 
a Lift to the Top 
at Stratton 


Summer may be over, but the excitement is just beginning at Stratton! We are New 
England's premier 4-season, 4-star resort. Each summer we host the world-famous 
Volvo Tennis Tournament. Now we're looking forward to a fast-paced winter ski 
season that will be just as exciting. 


We are looking for energetic, people-oriented individuals with hospitality ex- 
perience to work in seasonal and year-round positions. Career opportunities 
exist in: hotel and restaurant operations, skier operations and services, and 
retail services. 


Stratton offers competitive wages, benefits, and a beautiful location to live and 
work in the heart of southern Vermont. If you want to be part of the Stratton 


experience, send your resume or call us at: 


Stratton is an equal opportunity employer. 


The Stratton Corporation 
Personnel Department 
Stratton Mountain, Vermont 05155 
(802) 297-2200. 











THE NEW 


EXPERIENCE 
NEW FOR THIS SEASON 
« 9 NEW TRAILS 
90% SNOWMAKING 
¢ NEW “TRIPLE” 
CHAIRLIFT 
REBUILT SUMMIT LIFT 
« NURSERY 
REMODELED BASE 
LODGE 
3 EXPANDED SKI SHOP 
TRAILSIDE LODGING 
EQUITABLE FAMILY 
SKI CHALLENGE 
LODGING TENNEY 
RESER- MOUNTAIN 
VATION AND RESORT 
SNOW RFD 2, BOX 141 
PHONE . 
1-800-222-2SKI 


IN NH 
1-800-424-9000 
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Cross-country 


Continued from page 18 

@ The entire trail system is marked, with 45km 
maintained. Area-use fee is $4 for guests, $6 for 
nonguests. Rentals are $10. Instruction is $12 
for group lessons and $20 private. Lodging on 
the premises ranges from $95 to $140 EP. 
Contact Topnotch at Stowe, Box 1260, Stowe 
05672 


Trapp, Stowe, (802) 253-8511. This “bit of 
Austria in Vermont" is the home of the Trapp 
Family, of The Sound of Music fame. Their ski 
area has 100km of trails and.a modern touring 
center. Various packages are available. Trails 
give full view of the Stowe Valley below. The 
area offers racing seminars, sleigh rides, and a 
retail shop with ski equipment. Even though it's 
high on the hillside, the area does have easy 
double-tracked beginners’ trails. Season 
passes available. 
@ The entire trail system is marked, with 50km 
maintained. Area-use fee is $5 (prices are lower 
after the second day). Children under 12, free 
Rentals for regular and racing equipment are 
$10 for adults and $5 for children. Group 
instruction is $10 for adults and $7 for children. 
Private lessons include videotaping and are _ 
Two-person lessons with en 
Lodging on the premises rangés from $60 to $98 
MAP. Contact Trapp Family Touring Center, 
Stowe 05672. 
The White House, Wilmington, (802) 464-2135. 
This area has 23km of trails. Once a lumber 
baron's estate, the center now brings together 
an environmentally conscious trail system and 
an elegant turn-of-the-century inn. Guided 
nature trails are also offered. A special event 
this season will be a triathion — ski, bicycle, and 
foot race — in March. Twelve guest rooms limit 
the number of overnight guests, but the dining 
room and four-season patio lounge will accom- 
modate day tourers. There's also whirlpool, 
sauna, and steam rooms, an indoor swimming 
pool, and a tanning salon. 
@The entire trail system is marked and 
groomed. Area-use fee is $7 for adults and $4 for 
children. Rentals are $8 for adults and $5 for 
children. Instruction is $12 for group lessons and 
$20 private. The “Super Package” (one day of 
rentals, lessons, and trail fees) is $22 for adults 
and $14 for children. Lodging on the premises 
ranges from $150 to $190 MAP, and ski-week 
packages are available. Contact Bob Grinold, 
The White House, Box 757, Wilmington 05363. 
Wild Wings, Peru, (802) 824-6793. This small 
family-run center has 20km of trails, and you can 
generally count on early and late snow. The area 
also provides easy access to Green Mountain 
National Forest trails. 
®@ The entire trail system is marked, with 15km 
maintained. Area-use fee is $7. Rentals are $15 
Instruction is $9 for group lessons. Lodging 
nearby. Contact Chuck Black, Wild Wings, Box 
132, Peru 05152 
Woodstock, Woodstock, (802) 457-2114. This 
area offers 47 miles of trails, part of which 
coincide with the 10-mile Skyline trail. This year, 
a “Ski Vermont Free" package includes mid- 
week lodging at the Woodstock Inn and rentals 
and trail passes at the ski-touring center or the 
Suicide Six Alpine area. On weekends and 
holidays, dog-sied rides are held. A senior- 
citizens touring program is also available. Call 
for information 
@ The entire trail system is marked, with 40km 
groomed and tracked. Area-use fee is $6.50 for 
adults and $3.50 for children under 14. Rentals 
are $10 for adults and $7 for children. instruction 
is $10 for group lessons, $18 private, and $29 for 
two people. Guided tours are $15. Lodging is 
available at the Woodstock Inn, and more 
lodging is available in the area, ranging in price 
from $10 to $100 EP. Contact John Wiggin, 
— Ski Touring Center, Woodstock 
1 


DOWNHILL 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Berkshire East, Charlemont, (413) 339-6617 
This area features ski lessons, tri-state racing, a 
ski shop and rentals, two iodges, a deli, 
cafeteria, lounge, and nursery. There are also a 
few unmaintained touring trails nearby 
®@ Vertical descent, 1180 feet, with a northern 
exposure. Four double chairs, one T-bar, and 
one J-bar serve 25 trails and slopes. Snow- 
making over 75 percent of the area. Night skiing 
Thurs. through Sat. from 4 to 10 p.m. Weekend 
lift rates are $23 for adults, $18 for students, and 
$15 for children under 14. Weekdays, $16, $10, 
and $6. Nights, $10 and $5. Lodging available in 
Charlemont and in Greenfield, 16 miles to the 
east. Driving time from Boston is two and a half 
hours. Open from December through March. 
Blue Hillis, Canton, 828-7300. Boston's closest 
“mountain” will open in early December for 
skiing. The area has a ski shop, ski school, 
snack bar, and ski camps during school 
vacations 
@ Vertical descent, 340 feet, with a north- 
western exposure. One double chair, two J- 
bars, and two ropes serve three trails and two 
open slopes over 20 acres. Snowmaking over 20 
acres. Night skiing every night from 7 to 10 p.m 
Weekend lift rates are $14 for adults and $12 for 
children 14 and under. Weekdays, $10 and $8. 
Nights, $10 and $8. Driving time from Boston is 
30 minutes. Public transportation available 
Boston Hills, North Andover, 683-2733. This 
area has a ski school on Sat. and Sun. with five 
one-hour lessons for $35. There are ski rentals, a 
Cafeteria, and lots of touring trails in the 
adjoining Harold Parker State Park. 
® Vertical descent, 300 feet, with a northern 
exposure. One double chair and three ropes 
serve one short trail and five slopes over 35 
acres. Snowmaking over 60 percent of the area 
Night skiing Mon. through Fri. from 6:30 to 10 
p.m. Weekend lift rates are $12 for adults and 
$10 for children under 14. Weekdays, $10 and 
$8. Nights, $8 all ages. Rates are subject to 
change. Driving time from Boston is 40 minutes 
Open from December through March 
Bousquet, Pittsfield, (413) 442-8316. This area 
offers ski lessons, rentals, and a lodge with a 
restaurant and bar 
@ Vertical descent, 750 feet, with a north- 
eastern exposure. Two double chairs and five 
beginner ropes serve 21 trails and slopes over 
300 acres. Snowmaking over 75 percent of the 
area. Night skiing Mon. through Sat. from 5 to 10 
p.m. Weekend lift rates are $21 for adults and 
$19 for children under 12. Weekdays, $16 and 
$14. Nights, $12 all ages. Lodging is available in 
Pittsfield. Driving time from Boston is two and 
three-quarter hours. Open from December 
through March. 

Brodie Mountain, New Ashford, (413) 
443-4752, or -4751 for snow reports. The Irish 
theme here runs from the entertainment in the 
pub to the “irish Stew" and ‘‘Killarney"’ ski trails 
There is also a winter RV park and a nursery 
Tennis and racquetball are available nearby. A 
touring center offers lessons and rentals. See 
listing in touring category. The best time to be at 
Brodie is around St. Paddy's day — there are all 
kinds of activities from March 12 through March 
18. Even the beer flows green 

® Vertical descent, 1250 feet, with a north- 
eastern exposure. Four double chairs and two 
ropes serve 16 trails and nine slopes. Snow- 
making over 150 acres (most of the area). Night 
skiing every night from 7 to 11 p.m. Twilights 
daily from 3 to 11 p.m. Weekend lift rates are $25 
for adults and $22 for children under 12 
Weekdays, $18 and $15. Weekend nights, " 
all ages. Weekday nights, $12. Twilights, $21. A 
four-hour ticket may be purchased from 9 a.m 
to 1 p.m. and used during any four-hour period 
until the lifts close. There are three motels on the 
mountain and lodging in the Pittsfield 
area. Driving time from Boston is two and a haif 





to three hours. Open from late October through 


mid March. 
Butternut Basin, Great Barrington, (413) 
528-2000. This is a beginner's paradise, with 
wide-open slopes to practice turns and 
technique. There are also challenging trails for 
the more adventurous, and a siaiom slope 
featuring an electronically timed race course 
Other offerings include a ski shop and rentals, 
ski lessons, a SkiWee program, and a lodge with 
a cafeteria and snack bar. The nursery is 
available after December 26 on weekends and 
holidays for children ages 3 through 6. There are 
also touring trails. See listing in the touring 
cat 
® Vertical descent, 1000 feet, with a north- 
western exposure. Five double chairs, one triple 
chair, and one poma serve 19 trails and two 
slopes. Snowmaking over 99 percent of the 
area. No * skiing. Weekend lift rates are $25 
for adults, $19 for children 7 through 13, $19 for 
senior citizens, and $8 for children 6 and under 
Weekdays, adults, $22: chiidren.7 ee 13, 
$16; senior citizens, $12; and children 
under, $5. Berkshire inns throughout the area 
provide lodging. Driving time from Boston is 
about two and a half hours. Open from 
December through March 
Jiminy Peak, Hancock, (413) 738-5431. Jiminy, 
outside the big-mountain areas of northern New 
England, offers ski lessons, a ski shop and 
rentals, a lounge, and a nursery. A new 105-suite 
inn opened last year. A health club, 2000-seat 
restaurant, and outdoor pool will be part of the 
complex 
® Vertical descent, 1140 feet, with a north- 
western exposure. One triple chair, three double 
chairs, and one rope serve 26 trails and slopes 
Snowmaking over 135 acres. Night skiing every 
night from 6 to 10:30 p.m. Twilights daily from 3 
to 10:30 p.m. Weekend lift rates are $26 for 
adults and $22 for children under 12. Weekdays, 
$19 and $15. Nights, $15 all ages. Twilights, $18. 
Lodging for 2000 within 10 miles. Condominium 
units may be rented by the week or season 
Driving time from Boston is two and three- 
quarter hours. Open from November through 
April 
Mount Tom, Holyoke, (413) 536-0416. This area 
features ski lessons, Nastar facilities, a ski shop 
and rentals, a restaurant and bar, and a nursery 
It also offers children's vacation camps 
® Vertical descent, 680 feet, with a north- 
eastern exposure. Three double chairs, two T- 
bars, one J-bar, and two ropes serve 17 trails 
over 85 acres. Snowmaking over the entire area. 
Night skiing every night from 5 to 10 p.m. (entire 
area illuminated). Twilights daily from 3 to 10 
p.m. Weekend lift rates are $20 for adults and 
$18 for children under 13. Weekdays, $18 and 
$16. Nights, $13 and $11. Twilights, $15 and 
$13. Prices subject to change. Lodging for over 
5000 within 20 minutes. Driving time from 
Boston is just under two hours. Open from 
December through March 
Nashoba Valley, Westford, 692-3033. This area 
features a ski school, racing programs, a snack 
bar, afid various package plans. The base lodge 
has a restaurant, lounge, cafeteria, and rental 
s 
® Vertical descent, 240 feet, with a north- 
western exposure. One triple chair, two double 
chairs, one T-bar, and five ropes serve one trail 
and eight slopes. Snowmaking over 95 percent 
of the area. Nightly skiing from 6:30 to 10 p.m 
Weekend lift rates are $17 for adults and $15 for 
children under 12. Weekdays, $12 and $11 
Nights, $12 and $10. Driving time from Boston is 
about 45 minutes. Open from December 1 
through mid March 
Wachusett Mountain, Princeton, 464-2355 
Wachusett will be the first ski area in the East to 
allow you to purchase lift tickets by calling 
Ticketron. Wachusett claims the longest run, 
the most snowmaking, the largest ski school, 
and the most night acreage of any Massachu- 
setts ski area east of the Connecticut River 
There's a lodge with a restaurant and lounge, a 
Continued on page 26 
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LON 


New Hampshire’s 
Favorite Ski Area. 


Why do more skiers choose Loon than any 
other mountain in New Hampshire? We could 
tell you it’s the superb lift capacity, gorgeous 
trails, powerful snowmaking and friendly lodges 

. then carry on about the professional ski 
school and dedicated staff. But our skiers tell us 
the real and rightful reason for Loon’s success is 
the quality of the total experience. 

When you ski Loon, the glory and grandeur 
of the White Mountains will dazzle you. These 
trails were designed by men who knew that nur- 
turing the spirit was as much a part of the moun- 
tain experience as challenging the body. Ski 
writer I. William Berry describes it this way: 
“This is . . . big space, big vista, the sense of 

-millenium upon millenia. This is the type of 
feeling you get in the Rockies but only rarely in 
New England. But you get it at Loon.” 

And there's great skiing here too! The trails 
ski long, roll and dip, surprise and entertain. 
Intermediate trails are delightfully varied, and 
expert trails like Flume and Walking Boss live up 
to their reputation . . . and challenge yours. And 
after a day on the slopes, you'll find lodging, 
dining and entertainment to fit your style and 
budget at or near Loon Mountain. This winter, 
discover New Hampshire's favorite mountain. 

Ski Loon. The Great White Mountain. 

Call the Loon Mountain Lodging Bureau: 
TOLL FREE 1-800-433-3413. 


BEACON MOTEL SWIM & TENNIS CLUB 
Rt. 3, Lincoin, NH 03251 


=< 603-745-8118; 1-800-258-8934 
m ; —— Hosts: The Clermont Family. Motel to meet all your 
ue needs. convenient to Cannon and Loon Mountains 
Area's only year-round resort. Accommodations: 100 
( units, accommodating up to 250. all with color cable TV 
Faciltties: Restaurant. lounge. live entertainment & disco. gameroom, laundromat, X-C ski- 
snowmobile trails. indoor pool & tennis. sauna, Jacuzzi, shuffleboard. Credit Cards, AE. 
VISA. Stay N’ Ski midweek $25 per person (4 in room) includes lift ticket. (p.p.d.o.) 
1-Day EP from $27; 2-Day MAP from $99. Other packages available on request. 





DRUMMER BOY MOTOR INN 
Rt. 3 (Exit 33 off 1-93) Lincoin, NH 
03251 603-745-3661 


Hosts: Nancy & Duncan Riley. A lovely. comfortable 57 
unit motel in the heart of ski country. 24 new rooms. 
each with two double beds. majority with extra longs. 
some with oy Eight mote! efficiencies. Two 2-bedroom effic, cottages. Loon. Cannon. X-C 
trails nearby. Ski shop adjacent. Facilities: Guest laundry, exercise room, Jacuzzi. indoor 
pool (30 units connect). sauna, conference room. telephones. color TV. Credit cards: AE 
MC, VISA. Remarks: AAA, Mobil Guide. 
Exxon. No pets. Group inquiries invited. Children ski free at Loon with 5-day midweek 
packages. Midweek (p.p.d.o.) 1-Day EP $18-24; 3-Day EP $50-64; 5-Day EP $80-105. 





_— INDIAN HEAD MOTEL RESORT 
Rt. 3, Lincoln, NH 03251 
ee a 603-745-8181 
; “> Toll free 800-258-8912 


a Complete resort motel 180 acres. 5 mi. from Cannon 
al 5 | Ta Lilt 


and Loon Mountains. Accommodations: 100 motel units 

private baths, color TV, free HBO, phones, panoramic 
view of indian Head Profile rom ahe aes cael room, coffee shop, lounge, live entertainment, 
saunas, Jacuzzi, 2 gameroom. Credit Cards: All major credit cards. Mid- 
week (p.p.d.o.) 1-Day 319-27, r MAP saz 3-Day MAP $120; 5-Day MAP $190; Weekend 
(p.p.d.o.) 1-Day EP $ 538, MAP $47- ‘ 





LINCOLN STATION & LODGE & 

RIVERFRONT CONDOMINIUMS 

peg is Hwy., PO Box 477 

Lincoin, ‘NH 03251 

603- 745- 3441 

Luxury townhouses and condominiums adjacent to Loon 

Mountain Ski Area. Free ski shuttle to Loon. Accom- 
modations: Studio and 1 to 4 bedroom, fully furnished, housekeeping units. Linens, TV, 

. fireplace. Saunas, exercise room, hot tubs, indoor pool, game rooms, laundry 
facilities. ideal for families. No pets. Groups welcome. Meeting rooms and suites availabie 
Security deposit required. AE, MC, VISA. Rates from $60 per night, double occupancy. 
Special midweek rates 





— THE MOUNTAIN CLUB ON LOON 
7 Kancamagus Highway 


Tubiess Lincoin, NH 03251 
sapere mem 603-745-8111 . 
f First class resort at the foot of the Loon Mountain ski 


slopes 105 rooms (some with phones). Color TV. 
Restaurant, lounge, nightly entertainment, nursery, laun- 
dromat. Health club opens February 1987. AAA rated. No pets. AE. , Me. VISA, OC, C 
Rates (p.p.d.o.) 1-Day EP $30-75, MAP $47.50-70. 





THE VILLAGE OF LOON MOUNTAIN 

PO Box 508, Kancamagus Hwy. 

Lincoin, NH 03251 

603-745-3401 or 800-258-8932 

Luxury townhouse & apt. w/tully equipped kitchens, 

living rm w/fireplace, cable TV, phone. Free shuttle to 

Loon. Monthly & seasonal rates available. Accommoda- 
tions: 200 rooms, 2-12 people. Facilities: Restaurant, lounge, superette, deli, 2 indoor pools, 
sauna, whiripools, ice skating, paddle tennis, laundry, a Credit Cards: AMEX, MC, 
VISA. Remarks: Advance deposit required. No pets (per unit) 3- ‘ed ep 
$150-400; 5-Day EP $250-550; Weekend (per unit) 2-Day EP $250-700 











Also send information on: 


| Beacon Motel () Mountain Club on Loon 
) Drummer Boy MotorInn (C) Village of Loon Mountain 
] Indian Head Resort (1) Woodstock Inn 

C) Lincoln Station () Woodward's Motor Inn 


Name 


j Please send me the new Loon Mountain Vacation Planner. 





Address 





City/State ZIP 





Loon Mountain 
Dept. BP6 Lincoln. New Hampshire 03251 


Call the Lodging Bureau TOLL FREE 1-800- 433- -3413 








THE WOODSTOCK INN & 
~ WOODSTOCK STATION 
_ Main Street, Box 118, 
No. Woodstock, NH 03262 603-745-3951 
Scott & Eileen Rice, Hosts. 100-year-old Victorian home 
restored to its authentic beauty—warm, comfortable 
and personal. Our own Clement Room offering unusual breakfast. Dinner un the Petticoat 
Porch, or try our ail new Woodstock Station, a restored train station serving lunch and dinner 
entrees in a casual, imaginative atmosphere. Entertainment weekends. Minutes to Loon, 
Waterville Valley, Cannon and Bretton Woods. Accommodations: 16 rooms, private and 
shared baths, cable TV. Lou AE, MC, VISA, DC. Remarks: Recommended by Norman 
B&B. ‘New England's best kept secret.’ says Country inns of New England. Rates 
available on request. 





WOODWARD'S MOTOR INN 
& STEAK HOUSE 
Rt. 3, Lincoin, NH 03251 
603-745-8141 
L s Hosts: The Woodward Family. A complete family resort 
’ — ae Y - — Tastefully decorated dining rooms. Watch our chet 
- prepare your dinner over the Open Hearth. Accommo- 
dations: 58 rooms wiphones. Facilities: Dining room. lounge, entertainment weekends. Guest 
laundry. indoor pool, sauna, Jacuzzi, racquetball, gameroom, conference room. Credit 
Cards: AMEX, MC, VISA, DC. Remarks * # # AAA & Mobil Guide rated. Group rates 
available. Midweek (p.p.d.o.) 1-Day EP $18, MAP $31; _ MAP $93; 5-Day EP 
$90, MAP $155; Weekend (p.p.d.0) 1- Day EP $31, MAP $44 

















and improved 


TWO REASONS TO 
SKI LOON MIDWEEK: 


Reason *1. 
Ski with Loon’s H.O.T. SKIERS. 


If Tuesday or Thursday is your day off, 
this is your lucky day! H.O.T. SKIERS [The 
Honorable Order of Tuesday/Thursday 
Skiers) is an all new program for skiers who 
have the ity and the desire to ski 
mid-week, but don’t like skiing alone. 

For a modest membership fee of $25 
you'll get a special turtleneck identifying you 
’ as one of Loon’s H.0.T. SKIERS [your ad- 
mission to all H.O.T. SKIERS activities). 
Then, from Tuesday, January 6 through 
Thursday, February 19, ski any or every 
Tuesday and Thursday and for a daily charge 
of just $30 you'll get an all lifts ticket, a 
group mountain class where you'll tour the 


best slopes of the day, a hot lunch in an area 


just for H.O.T. SKIERS, and an apres ski 
party late afternoon. Now that beats skiing 
alone! Plus, H.O.T. SKIERS enjoy discounts 
on child care and lessons seven days a 
discounts. 
vmN 
Y 


Join H.0.T. 
SKIERS before 
January 1, 
1987 and 
SKIERS b+ Sf a 


membership fee. Or try before you buy. 
Membership is not required to join the fun 
on January 6 & 8. 

But why wait. There’s never been 
a better reason to ski midweek. Join 
the Loon Mountain H.0.T. SKIERS. 


Reason *2. 
Full facilities everyday. 

If your image of mid-week skiing is 
solitary skiers on empty slopes, you're in for 
a big surprise at Loon this winter. Loon is 
dedicated to keeping the mountain humming 
seven days a week, with full services at all 
three lodges, plenty of lifts to keep the 
mountain open, and 
ready. And this year, H.O.T. SKIERS ski 
week at Loon Mountain. 


Peas ease ese ea see e4 


Great! | want to be a Charter 
Member of the Loon Mountain H.0.T. 
SKIERS. Enclosed is a check for $25* 
payable to Loon Mountain. Reserve my 
H.0.T. SKIERS turtleneck in the size 
circled: Men’s SM, MED, LG, XLG. 
Woman's SM, MED, LG. 











H.0.T. ee 
Lincoin, N.H. 03251 


*Deduct $10 Early Bird Discount for applications 
postmarked prior to January 1, 1987 


EAE OOP PE 








WHETHER YOU'RE sinsccnta 


“ELLIS THE RIM MAN” 














HAS THE PROPER 
SKI OR LUGGAGE 
CARRIER FOR 
YOUR VEHICLE. 


SO IF YOU'RE GOING AWAY FOR A 
LONG SKI WEEKEND, COME TO 
ELLIS THE RIM MAN FOR ALL YOUR 
ROOFTOP NEEDS! 


Ellis has Thule Ski Carriers 
starting as low as $22.95 




















THULE (36:00, 


OR 1061 SERIES 





Open 
1001 items for your car. ‘T= Stes 020-490 


1001 COMMONWEALTH AVE. === 
BOSTON, MASS. casts 1S ae 
TELEPHONE 


782-4777 mm 

















OFFERS 


ON SITE 
FACILITIES 
INCLUDE: 


New Hampshire’s Finest Ski Resort: 
WATERVILLE ESTATES 


in the Heart of the White Mountains 


Contemporary Mountain 
Side Homes 

Fully Equipped Kitchens 
Fully Furnished Units 
Linens & Towels Provided 
6 Ski Areas Within A Short 
Drive 


indoor Pool 

Jacuzzi 

1500’ Double Chair, 
For Night Skiing 
Lighted Skating Pond 
Tanning Booth 
($5.00/Session) 
Lounge 

Saunas 

Weight Room 


For Reservations Call 
WATERVILLE ESTATES REALTY 
1-800-222-5064 
X.HM. Call 726-3716 
P.O. Box 71 — Campton N.H. 
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Downhill 


Continued from page 23 

ski shop and rentals, and racing programs. Also 
available are 25km of touring trails. Area-use fee 
is $4. Nordic ski-school packages are offered. 
® Vertical descent, 1000 feet, with a north- 
eastern exposure. Two triple chairs, one double 
chair, and one rope serve 15 trails and three 
slopes over 100 acres. Snowmaking over the 
entire area. Night skiing every night from 4 to 10 
p.m. Twilights from 6 to 10 p.m. Weekend lift 
rates are $23 for adults and $20 for senior 
citizens and children under 13. Half-day, $20 
and $18. Weekdays, $16 all ages. Half-day, $14. 
Nights, $17. Half-night, $15. Twilights, $10. 
Driving time from Boston is one and a half hours. 
Open from December through April. 


MAINE 

Mount Abram, Locke Mills, (207) 875-2601. 
Mount Abram offers a ski school, cafeteria, 
lounge, and ski shop. The area also has 12 miles 
of maintained touring trails. 
® Vertical descent, 1030 feet, with a north- 
eastern exposure. One double chair and three T- 
bars serve 22 trails and siopes over 100 acres. 
Snowmaking over 60 percent of the area. No 
night skiing. Weekend lift rates are $19 for 
adults, $12 for children 6 through 12, and free for 
children under 6. Weekdays, $12 and $8. Driving 
time from Boston is three and a half hours. Open 
from December 1 through early April. 
Pleasant Mountain, West Bridgton, (207) 
647-8444. This area is a full resort that offers 
special beginning lessons, a racing program, ski 
shops and rentals, a 150-seat nightclub, and a 
nursery. Special weekend and weekday rates 
are available. 
® Vertical descent, 1250 feet, with a north-by- 
northeastern exposure. One triple chair, two 
double chairs, and two T-bars serve 25 trails and 
slopes over 20 miles. Snowmaking over 70 
percent of the area. No night skiing. Weekend 
lift rates are $21 for adults and $14 for children 
under 13. Weekdays, $14 and $10. There are 12 
lodges and motels in the Bridgton area. Driving 
time from Boston is two and three-quarter hours. 
Open from December through mid April. 
Saddleback, Rangeley, (207) 864-3380, or 
-5366 for lodging. This area offers a ski school 
with advanced and children's classes, freestyle 
and racing programs, a rental shop, and a base 
lodge with a restaurant and lounge. The nursery 
is open on weekends and holidays for ages two 
and a half and up. There are also 40km of 
maintained touring trails nearby. Area-use fee is 
$6.50 for adults and $3.75 for children under 14. 
@ Vertical descent, 1800 feet, with a north- 
eastern exposure. Two double chairs and three 
T-bars serve 40 trails and one open slope. 
Snowmaking over 90 percent of the area. No 
night skiing. Weekend lift rates are $23 for 
adults and $16 for children under 14. Weekdays, 
$21 and $15. Lodging for 1000 in condominiums 
and other nearby accommodations. Driving time 
from Boston is four and a half hours. Open from 
Thanksgiving through Easter. 
Squaw Mountain at Moosehead, Greenville, 
(207) 695-2272. This resort area includes a hotel 
with an indoor pool, sauna, restaurant, lounge, 
cafeteria, and nursery. The less expensive bunk- 
style ski and snowmobiling lodge has room for 
50. Groups of 20 or more students can get a 
discount on lift tickets during the day. There are 
racing oroqrams, ski and rental shops, and 
excellent snowmobiling and ski touring. The 
touring area includes 35 miles of maintained 
trails. Area-use fee, $3 
® Vertical descent, 1750 feet, with northern and 
northeastern exposures. One doubie chair, one 
triple chair, one T-bar, and one pony serve 16 
trails over 120 acres. Snowmaking on 50 acres. 
No night skiing. Weekend lift rates are $20 for 
adults,.$15 for children 17 and under. Half-day, 
$13 and $10. Weekdays, $15 and $11. Half-day, 

Continued on page 28 














3 SIMPLE REASONS 
WHY WE LOWER THE COST 
OF HOME COMFORT 


High Efficiency, Energy Saving 


Ll 











L Heating and Cooling Equipment 
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* Install a Bryant deluxe air conditioner and 
we will pay you back for your highest one 
month’s electric bill this summer. Just send 
Bryant's redemption center your highest electric 
bill before December 31, 1986, then pocket the 
savings. You'll save now. And you'll save from 
now on. 

Or ... Install a Bryant Plus 90™ furnace and 
Bryant will pay you back for the highest two 
months’ home heating bills you incur thru June 
1987. Select a Formula™ furnace and we'll pay 
you back for your highest one month gas bill, 
same dates apply. 

In fact ... Buy both (a new air conditioner 
and a gas furnace), save on installation and let 
Bryant provide free electricity this summer, free 


If that’s not enough, here’s one more reason: 


gas next winter. Free energy is a great way to 
lower your home utility costs. And only Bryant 
dealers have it. 

For complete details . . . 


CALLUS 
Poryant 


(TZAINe COOUNG) 
a 


Easy to use consumer financing plan lets you budget your purchase 
through monthly installments. Act now and purchase a new Bryant 
furnace, and make no payments on it until Labor Day! 


CALL 1-800-HOT-SALE 


“Heat Pump Model $44 or $45 also qualify for one month's free electricity. 
Air conditioner must be purchased and installed before August 15, 1986. 
Furnace or beat pump must be purchased and installed before January 31, 1987. Residential applications only. 











Downhill 


Continued from page 26 

$10 and $9. Lodging in a 52-unit hotel on the 
slopes. Driving time from Boston is five and a 
half hours. Open from Thanksgiving through 
Easter. 

Sugarloaf, Carrabassett Valley, (207) 237-2000, 
or -2861 for reservations. This area offers 
snowfield skiing, canoe-skiing, and the 
Marlborough Challenge, the electronically timed 
coin-operated racing system. There is a com- 
plete ski village, with restaurants, ski rentals, 
and lessons, children’s programs, and a free 
midweek nursery. Midweek lodging-and-lift- 
ticket packages start at $105. January 22 
through February 1, special ticket prices for 
Winter Carnival. There are also more than 
105km of groomed touring trails nearby. 

® Vertical descent, 2637 feet, with a northern 
exposure. A four-passenger gondola, one triple 
chair, six double chairs, and four T-bars serve 56 
trails and slopes. Snowmaking over more than 
50 percent of the trails. No night skiing. 
Weekend lift rates are $25 for adults and $22 for 
children under 14. Weekdays, $22 and $15. 
Lodging for 1600 at the base, with more in the 
region. Driving time from Boston is four and a 
half hours. Open from November 9 through late 


April. 

River, Bethel, (207) 824-2187 or (toll 
free) (800) 367-3314. Sunday River is opening a 
new commercial center of condominiums and 
shops. This resort and convention center has a 
slopeside pool, sauna and Jacuzzi, and a base 
lodge. Sunday River also offers ski lessons, a 
rental shop, two lodges with cafeterias, a game 
room, and a nursery. Beginners can sign up for 
the “guaranteed” learn-to-ski program, which 


offers a day of instruction with the promise of a 
refund if you can't make it down the slopes 
upright at the end of the day. A two-day 
weekend package is $40 for adults and $20 for 
children, and three-to-seven-day packages are 
also available. Twenty-five miles of maintained 
touring trails are located nearby. See listing in 
the touring category. 

® Vertical descent, 1702 feet, with a north- 
eastern exposure. Four triple chairs, three 
double chairs, and one T-bar serve 40 trails and 
slopes. Snowmaking over 80 percent of the 
area. No night skiing. Weekend lift rates are $24 
for adults and $12 for children under 12. 
Weekdays, $18 and $9. Children under five ski 
free. Lodging for 2200 in Bethel, with con- 
dominiums available for ski weekends or full 
weeks. Driving time from Boston is three and a 
half hours. Open from November 16 through mid 
April. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Attitash, Bartlett, (603) 374-2369, or -2386 for 
lodging and ski packages, or (toll free) (800) 
258-0316 for snow reports and ski reservations 
This area, located in the scenic Mount Washing- 
ton Valley, features a restaurant and lounge, 
cafeterias, Nastar facilities, a ski shop and 
rentals, and a day nursery. Tennis and racquet- 
ball facilities are available nearby. A special 
“Learn To Ski Week"’ for $279.99 includes five 
days of lifts, lessons, rentals, and condominium 
accommodations. Midweek lodging-and-ski-lift 
packages are available. Weekend lift-ticket 
sales are limited here. Call for information about 
reservations. 
® Vertical descent, 1550 feet, with a northern 
exposure. Four double chairs and one triple 
chair serve 20 trails over 16 miles and four 
slopes over 30 acres. Snowmaking over 98 
percent of the area. No night skiing. Weekend 
lift rates (limited ticket sales) are $23 for adults 


and $15 for children under 13. Weekdays, $19 
and $12. Lodging for 7000 within 20 minutes 
Driving time from Boston is two and a half hours 
Open from November 22 through mid April 
Balsams/Wilderness, Dixville Notch, (603) 
255-3400, or toll free from outside New Hamp- 
shire (800) 255-0600. The Balsams is more resort 
than ski area, offering snowmobile trails, ice 
skating, nightclubs, bars, and a movie theater. 
There are Nastar facilities, downhill and touring 
rentals, lessons, and a nursery. There is a 
nonskier rate at the hotel, which is not available 
during holiday weeks. Midweek and weekend 
packages are available. Forty km of marked and 
maintained touring trails are free to hotel guests. 
For nonguests, the area-use fee is $4 on 
weekends and $3 on weekdays 
® Vertical descent, 1000 feet, with a north-by- 
northwestern exposure. One double chair and 
two T-bars serve 12 trails over 17 miles and two 
slopes over six acres. Snowmaking from top to 
bottom on 40 acres. No night skiing. Weekend 
lift rates are $18 for adults and $16 for children 
under 13. Weekdays, $12 and $9. Rates are 
subject to change. For lodging, the giant 
Balsams hotel complex accommodates more 
than 400 people. Driving time from Boston is 
four and a half hours. Open from December 
through March. 
Biack Mountain, Jackson, (603) 383-4490. This 
area offers a ski school, ski shop, and rentals, a 
restaurant, and a nursery. The 142km network of 
the Jackson Ski Touring Center is in the 
backyard of the mountain. 
@ Vertical descent, 1100 feet, with a south- 
eastern exposure. One triple chair, one double 
chair, one T-bar, and one J-bar serve 15 trails 
and five slopes over 60 acres. Snowmaking on 
10 trails. No night skiing. Sat. lift rates are $17 for 
adults and $12 for children under 13. Sun. and 
weekdays, $14 and $8. Lodging for 110 in the 
Continued on page 30 





Bea 
Volunteer for 
OPERATION 
SKI LIFT 


Ski downhill and cross country at the 
best ski areas in New England! Over 
120,000 urban kids 12 - 17 have skied 


with us in the past 18 years. 


We need help! This is your chance 


to give youth a chance! 
Call YES at 267-5877 

and volunteer! Or visit our 
booth at The Boston Ski 
and Travel Show, 
November 13 - 16 at the 
Bayside Expo Center. 


Youth Enrichment Services 
412 Mass. Ave., Boston, MA 02115 267-5877/8 





Fresh Boston Schrod 
Bluefish Dijonnaise . 
Fresh Tuna, Romano Cheese 
Seafood Pasta 

Scallops Provencal 
Grilled Salmon 
Blackened Red Snapper . 
Caiun Shrimp .. 


We Serve Fish. 


(We serve everybody) 


7.95 
8.95 
9.95 
9.95 
10.95 
10.95 
10.95 
12.95 


Served with Limitless Salad Bar 
Fresh Vegetable & Warm Homemade Bread 








NEWBURYS 














For 50 Years Back Bay’s Neighborhood Restaurant 
94 Massachusetts Ave. (at Newbury St.) 536-0184 
Open Noon-Midnight Seven Days 
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Experience 
Telluride 


For reservations 
and information call: 


1-800-233-9292 

















TELLURIDE 
ACCOMMODATIONS 


Widest selection 

of condominium 
lodging, trail side, 
liftside and in town. 




















Downhill 


Continued from page 28 

area with more in the region. Driving time from 
Boston is three hours. Open from late December 
through March. 

Bretton Woods, Bretton Woods, (603) 278-5000. 
This mountain offers scenic views and fine skiing, 
especially for novices. There are lessons, ski 
rentals, Nastar facilities, a large restaurant, and a 
nursery. The Hobbit/Pippin Children's Ski School 
offers a package that includes lifts, lessons, 
lunch, equipment, and a nursery. The area also 
has an extensive ski-touring center, which 
coordinates many biathion competitions on the 
trails. See listing in the touring category. 


® Vertical descent, 1500 feet, with a north- 
eastern exposure. One triple chair, two double 
chairs, and one T-bar serve trails over six and a 
half miles. Snowmaking over 90 percent of the 
area. Night skiing on Fri. and Sat. from 6 to 10 
p.m. Weekend. lift rates are $23 for adults and 
$15 for children under 12. Weekdays, $18 and 
$12. Lodging for 280 in Bretton Woods and for 
600 within five miles. Driving time from Boston is 
three and a quarter hours. Open from December 
13 through April. 

Cannon Mountain, Franconia Notch, (603) 
823-5563, or for snow reports -7771, or local 
number in Boston 338-6911. The area offers ski 
lessons and rentals, a lounge, restaurant, and 
nursery. Season passes here are good at Mount 
Sunapee. Also, there are five miles of unmain- 
tained trails at the mountain. An added 
attraction is the New England Ski Museum, 








¢ Ski School 
¢ Snow Making 
¢ Triple Chair Lift 
¢ Double Chair Lift 
¢ T-Bar and 6 Tows 


Ottlook © 
fe. alleys. 


Open Year Round 
Cocktail Lounge 





VALE 








7 DAYS - 7 NIGHTS 
Call about our special lesson programs. 













Casual Dining 
Lighter Fare 
Seafood 
Steaks 






power road, 
westford, ma ‘01886 


tel: 617/692 3033 
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located across the parking lot from the base 
lodge 

® Vertical descent, 2146 feet, with a north- 
eastern exposure. An aerial tram, one triple 
chair, two double chairs, two T-bars, and one 
pony serve 25 trails and slopes over 170 acres. 
Snowmaking over 50 percent of the area. No 
night skiing. Weekend lift rates (do not include 
$4 tramway tickets) are $22 for adults and $17 
for children. Weekday lifts (which include tram) 
are $19 and $16. Rates are subject to change. 
There is lodging in Franconia, near Mittersill, and 
in Lincoln, ranging from rustic to plush. Driving 
time from Boston is two and a half to three 
hours. Open from December through March 
Crotched Mountain, Francestown, (603) 
588-6345. This area claims the largest snow- 
making capacity in New Hampshire. If you don't 
have a satisfactory time while frolicking in all the 
snow, the management will guarantee your 
money back. The area is divided into east and 
west side and features ski lessons, racing 
programs, a rental shop, two cafeterias and 
lounges, and a nursery. Nearby is the Tory Pines 
Resort, now affiliated with the mountain, which 
offers 50 km of touring trails 

® Vertical descent, 1000 feet, with eastern and 
northern exposures. Three double chairs, three 
T-bars, two pony lifts, and one rope serve 29 
trails and slopes over 150 acres. Snowmaking 
over 70 to 80 percent of the area. Night skiing on 
the east side only on Wed. and Thurs. from 5 to 
10 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. until 11 p.m. 
Twilights on Wed. and Thurs. from 7 to 10 p.m., 
and on Fri. and Sat. until 1 p.m. Weekend lift 
rates are $20 for adults and $16 for children 
under 13. Weekdays, $14, all ages. Wed. and 
Thurs. nights, $9 all ages. Twilights, $8 all ages. 
Fri. and Sat. nights, $9 all ages. Twinights, $12 
all ages. Rates are subject to change. There is 
ample lodging in the Monadnock area. Driving 
time from Boston is two hours. Open from 
Thanksgiving through Easter 

Da Skiway, Lyme Center, near 
Hanover, (603) 795-2143. This area is owned by 
Dartmouth College and offers a ski school, ski 
shop, snack bar, and rentals. 

®@ Vertical descent, 950 feet, with southern and 
eastern exposures. Two chair lifts serve 13 trails 
and slopes over 100 acres. Snowmaking over 50 
percent of the area. No night skiing. Lift rates 
are $17 for adults and $15 for children under 14. 
Half-days, $15. Senior citizens $9. Children $13. 
There is ample lodging in the area. Driving time 
from Boston is two and a half hours. Open from 
December 15 through April 15. 

Gunstock, Gilford, (603) 293-4341. Second only 
to Mount Sunapee as a Boston weekend crowd- 
drawer, Gunstock offers skiing at all levels. 
There are a ski shop and rentals, children's 
racing programs, a lounge, restaurant, and bar, 
skating, sleigh rides, and a nursery. This year is 
Gunstock's 50th anniversary, and a number of 
special events are scheduled for all ages. There 
are also 30km of touring trails. Area-use fee is $6 
on weekends and $5 on weekdays 

® Vertical descent, 1400 feet, with a north- 
eastern exposure. Three triple chairs, two 
double chairs, three T-bars, and one poma lift 
serve 20 trails and slopes over 200 acres. 
Snowmaking over 95 percent of the area. No 
night skiing. Weekend lift rates are $20 for 
adults and $14 for children under 14. Weekdays, 
$18 and $14. Lodging for 1000 in Laconia and 
the Lakes Region. Driving time from Boston is 
two hours. Open from December through April. 
Highiand Ski Area, Northfield, (603) 286-4334. 
Highland has a ski school, children's racing 
programs, a rental shop, and a restaurant, 
lounge, and cafeteria. The area is open Mon. 
through Fri. from 3 to 10 p.m. and on Sat. and 
Sun. from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. Open on holidays and 
vacation weeks from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

@ Vertical descent, 700 feet, with a northern 
exposure. Two T-bars and one rope serve 10 
trails and slopes. No snowmaking. Night skiing 
Mon. through Fri. from 3 to 10 p.m. Weekend lift 
rates are $12 all ages. Weekdays, $6. Rates are 
subject to change. There is ample lodging in the 
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area. Driving time from Boston is two and a half 
hours. Open from December through March. 
Pine, East Madison, (603) 367-8897. This 
area is owned by the Purity Spring Resort and 
offers ski lessons, racing programs, ski shop 
and rentals, snack bars, lounge, and a nursery. 
Snowmobiling is available nearby 
@ Vertical descent, 350 feet, with southwestern 
and northeastern exposures. Two double chairs 
and one J-bar serve 12 trails and slopes. 
Snowmaking over 95 percent of the area. Night 
skiing on Tues., Fri., Sat., and holiday weeks 
from 6 to 10 p.m. Weekend lift rates are $15 for 
adults and $10 for children under 12. Weekdays, 
$11 and $7. Nights, $8 and $5. Lodging for 300 
at the adjoining resort, with more in the region. 
Driving time from Boston is two and a half hours. 
Open from mid December through March. 
King Ridge, New London, (603) 526-6966 or 
(toll-free) (800) 343-1312. King Ridge caters to 
families, with a SkiWee program and Nastar 
facilities for children, a nursery, and beginners’ 
packages. The mountain also includes adults’ 
Nastar facilities, racing programs, a ski school, a 
ski shop and rentals, a cafeteria, and a lounge 
To keep lift lines down, a limited number of 
tickets will be sold on weekends and holidays 
between December 26 and March 9. Reser- 
vation privileges are $25 per season — call 
ahead to secure a spot. Otherwise, tickets are 
sold on a first-come, first-served basis. Touring 
trails, tennis, and racquetball are available 
nearby. 
@ Vertical descent, 800 feet, with northeastern, 
eastern, and southern exposures. Two triple 
chairs, one double chair, one T-bar, and three J- 
bars serve 20 trails over eight miles and four 
slopes over 12 acres. Snowmaking over 51 
percent of the area. No night skiing. Weekend 
lift rates are $19 for adults, $17 for children fifth 
grade through 17, and $14 for children 11 and 
under and for senior citizens. Weekdays, $12 
and $10. Lodging for 1000 in the region. Driving 
time from Boston is two hours. Open from 
December 26 through March 8. 
Loon Mountain, Lincoin, (603) 745-8111 for 
lodging, or -8100 for snow reports. The area has 
three lodges, a ski school, Nastar facilities, a 
newly enlarged ski and rental shop, a lounge, 
cafeterias, and a nursery. Ticket sales here are 
limited and available on a first-come, first-served 
basis. The number sold varies according to 
conditions, temperature, and parking-lot ca- 
pacity. Nearby attractions include lodges that 
offer free skiing to children who stay in the same 
room as their parents during nonholiday weeks. 
There are also 18km of marked and maintained 
touring trails and cross-country equipment 
rentals. 
@ Vertical descent, 2100 feet, with a north-by- 
northeastern exposure. A four-passenger gon- 
dola, two triple chairs, and five double chairs 
serve 39 trails and slopes. Snowmaking over 80 
percent of the area. No night skiing. Weekend 
lift tickets (limited ticket sales) are $28, all ages. 
Weekend chair lifts (does not include gondola), 
$23. Children, $16. Weekdays (all lifts and 
gondola), $22 for adults and $15 for children 
under 13. There is lodging for 100 at the inn at 
the base, with more lodging available in the 
area. Driving time from Boston is about three 
hours. Open from Thanksgiving through mid 
April. 
Mount Cranmore Skimobile, North Conway, 
(603) 356-5544 or -5545. Mount Cranmore is 
geared to skiers of all abilities. Facilities include 
a lounge, a racing program for children ages 
eight through 18, Nastar, and the Hannes 
Schneider Ski School. Recently completed 
expansion includes an addition to the lodge and 
a ski museum. Dining facilities include a 
restaurant with outdoor barbecues (weather 
permitting) and a cafeteria in the base lodge. 
North Conway has many shops. Tennis, rac- 
quetball, squash, an indoor pool, and a sauna 
are available at the Mount Cranmore Racquet 
Club. 
® Vertical descent, 1500 feet, with eastern, 
southeastern, and western exposures. Two 


tramways, three double chairs, and one poma 
serve 29 trails and five slopes over 300 acres. 
Snowmaking over 100 percent of the area. No 
night skiing. Weekend lift rates are $22 for 
adults and $17 for children under 14. Weekdays, 
$12 and $8. There is ample lodging available 
nearby. Driving time from Boston is three and a 
half hours. Open from December 7 through late 


Mount Sunapee, state park near Newbury, 
(603) 763-2356, or -5626 for snow reports. This 
aféa is ype number of people skiing its 
slopes to , On a first-come, first-served 
basis. Early arrival helps to assure you of a lift 
ticket. There are ski lessons, a rental shop, a 
nursery, two cafeterias, and a pub. Season 
tickets are also valid at Cannon. Snowmobiling, 
ice skating, and touring trails are available 
nearby. 


* March. 


® Vertical descent, 1500 feet, with northern and 
northeastern exposures. Five double chairs and 
one pony serve 25 trails and slopes over 180 
acres. Snowmaking over 70 acres. No night 
skiing. Weekend lift rates are $20 for adults and 
$15 for children under 12. Weekdays, $15 and 
$12. Lodging for 500 in the region. Driving time 
from Boston is two hours. Open from December 
through March 
Pat's Peak, Henniker, (603) 428-3245, or (toll 
free) (800) 258-3218 for snow reports. Pat's 
Peak has expanded its beginners’ area this 
season and added an easy-to-use pony lift. For 
more-advanced skiers, nine Eastern Ski As- 
sociation races will be held here. The area also 
offers group rates, a ski shop, ski rentals and 
lessons, a restaurant and lounge, and a nursery 
Touring trails are available nearby. 

Continued on page 34 
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THE ONLY THING YOU'LL FIND 
PACKED AT OKEMO. 


New England's most modern and efficient lift network (another new triple charrlilt 
lor 86-87 season) whisks you to big mountain Vermont skiing (2150 vertical drop 
with 60 trails and 80% snowmaking coverage) Exceptional dining and accom 
modations (400 slope side units plus village of | 
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® The best the 
sport of skiing 
has to offer! 
, Entertaining, informative features for 
___ Skiers and non skiers alike. 
@ The Skiing Mime— Alan Schoenberger. 
@ The spectacular Ray Ban 
Fashion Show. 
@ Apres ski fun at the Molson Golden 
Skiers Saloon. 
@ Skiing Magazine's Ski 
Fitness Center. 
@ Free beginner lessons on our 
Rossignol/Killington Ski Slope. 
© Great prizes given away hourly. 


@ Plus Classic Ski Films, Travel 
Information Center and appearances 
by famous Ski Personalities. 


BAYSIDE EXPO CENTER—NOVEMBER 13-16 

















Off S. E. Expressway —T To Columbia Station SF 
HOURS: THURS 6-11 PM, FRI 4-11 PM, SAT 11 AM-11 PM, SUN 11 AM-7 PM. ADMISSION $4.00. 


Features subject to change. 


BRING THE WHOLE FAMILY. CHILDREN UNDER 12 FREE. 


Se Ski Market 
*3,000,000.00 SALE! 














MORE MOUNTAIN" 
THANEVER! jac 


We've doubled our “‘top to bottom” snow making capacity! 
a million dollars worth of improvements... including expanded, mod- 
ernized grooming fleet... means better-than-ever ski conditions. ° 


pA We've got the highest vertical, longest trails and great- 
est lift capacity in the Valley. Trails have been widened and graded. And our 
overall increase in snow making and grooming capacity means more 
mountain for your money than ever before. 


| More Fun | Whether racing the wind down the exhilarating Lynx or enjoy- 
ing the breathtaking beauty of the scenic 29/4-mile Polecat...novice to 
expert, Wildcat’s fun for the whole family anda challenge to the most 
experienced skier. 


| Win | a Free 1986-87 Season’s Pass, Weekender 2 Day/1 Night ski 
vacation or Great Escape Midweek package. Just by entering your name 
in our More Mountain Than Ever Giveaway! No obligation. Just stop by 
and sign up. Booth #97 at the Boston Ski Show, Bayside Expo Center, 
November 13-19. Bayside Info Line: 825-5151 


For Snow Report call: 
(617) 247-1313 ; 
MOUNTAIN AND SNOWCAT In New Hampshire dial 


NOVICE AREA Toll Free: 1-800-552-8952 


Route 16, Mount Washington Valley, Jackson, NH 03846 (603) 466-3326 
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® Vertical descent, 710 feet, with a northern 
exposure. One triple chair, two double chairs, 
two T-bars, one J-bar, and one pony lift serve 14 
trails and slopes over 60 acres. Snowmaking 
over 90 percent of the area. No night skiing. 
Weekend lift rates are $20 for adults and $16 for 
children under 14. Weekdays, $12 ail ages. 
Lodging for 75 within walking distance of the 
base lodge, with other accommodations avail- 
able in Concord and Manchester. Driving time 
from Boston is one and a half hours. Open from 
December through March. 

Temple Mountain, Peterborough, (603) 
924-6949. This area has a ski school, racing 
programs, a ski shop and rentals, and a 
cafeteria. Season passes are available. There is 
an extensive network of touring trails at the 
mountain. See listing in the touring category. 

® Vertical descent, 600 feet, with a north-by- 
northeastern exposure. One four-passenger 
chair, two T-bars, and one rope serve 14 trails 


and slopes over 35 acres. Snowmaking over 90° 


percent of the area. Night skiing Tues. through 
Sat. from 4:30 to 10 p.m. Weekend lift rates are 
$16 for adults and $14 for children under 14. 
Children under 6, free. Weekdays, $12 and $10. 
Nights, $8 and $6. Lodging for 200 in the area, 
Driving time from Boston is one hour. 

Tenney Mountain, Plymouth, (603) 536-1717. 
Tenney has increased its snowmaking capacity 
to 100 percent, up from 15 percent last year. 
Fifteen to 20 new condominium units will be 
ready for this season. The area has a ski school, 
cafeteria, and lounge. 

® Vertical descent, 1500 feet, with a north- 
eastern exposure. Two double chairs, one triple 
chair, and one T-bar serve 21 trails and slopes 
over 82 acres. Snowmaking over 90 percent of 
the area. No night skiing. Weekend lift rates are 
$23 for adults, $15 for children 12 and under. 
Weekdays, $20 and $13. Lodging available on 
the mountain and nearby. Driving time from 
Boston is two and a quarter hours. Open from 
November 24 through March. 

Waterville Valley, Waterville Valley, (603) 
236-8311, or -4144 for snow reports, or (toll-free) 
(800) 258-8988 for lodging. A $2 million sports 
center and indoor ice-skating rink is new this 
season. The center features tennis, racquetball, 
squash, an indoor pool and jogging track, 
saunas, and a Jacuzzi. The area also offers ski 
rentals, a ski shop, restaurants, Nastar facilities, 
and a nursery. Waterville Valley limits its ticket 
sales on weekends and holidays, when tickets 
are available on a first-come, first-served basis. 
There is also ice skating, sleigh rides, and 
platform tennis. A shuttle bus runs from the inns 
and lodges in the valley to the ski area. There 
are also 60km of touring trails available. See 
listing in the touring category. 

@ Vertical descent, 2020 feet, with a north- 
eastern exposure. Three triple chairs, five 
double chairs, one T-bar, one J-bar, and one 
poma lift serve 35 trails and slopes over 193 
acres. Snowmaking over 75 percent of the area. 
No night skiing. Weekend lift rates (limited- 
admission policy) are $27 for adults and $19 for 
children under 12. Weekdays, $22 and $16. 
Students, $17 midweek. Lodging for over 2000 
in three inns and 300 rental condominiums. 
Driving time from Boston is two and a half hours. 
Open from early November through mid April. 
Wildcat Mountain, Pinkham Notch, (603) 
466-3326. Wildcat has evolved from a strictly 
expert mountain to a more egalitarian area. 
There is a ski school, a pro shop, Nastar 
facilities, a SkiWee program, a base lodge with a 
cafeteria, a nursery, and a variety of package 
plans. Wed. is ‘‘Too-fer’’ day, when two skiers 
can go up for the price of one. Wildcat also 
offers the “Great Escape,” reduced rates for 
two days of skiing with a night of lodging 
midweek. 

® Vertical descent, 2100 feet, with northern and 


northwestern exposures. A two-passenger gon- 
dola, two triple chairs, and two double chairs 
serve 27 trails and four slopes over 12 miles. 
Snowmaking over 90 percent of the area. No 
night skiing. Sat. lift rates are $24 for adults and 
$15 for children under 12. Lifts Sun. through Fri., 
$22 and $16. Senior citizens ages 70 and older 
and children under 6 accompanied by an adult 
on the novice slope, free. There is a $3 
surcharge for the. gondola all week. There is 
ample lodging in Jackson and the surrounding 
area. Driving time from Boston is three hours. 
Open from late November through April. 


VERMONT 

Bolton Valley, Bolton, (802) 434-2131, or (toll 
free) (800) 451-3220 for lodging. A variety of 
discount packages are available for Bolton 
Valley. The area offers ski rentals and lessons, 
Bolton Cubs and Bears programs for kids, five 
restaurants, two lounges, nightly entertainment, 
and a nursery. A sports complex with an indoor 
pool, tennis courts, exercise room, Jacuzzi, 
tanning room, sauna, conference facilities, and 
a disco are also featured. Nearby are 100km of 
touring trails. See listing in touring category. 

@ Vertical descent, 1100 feet, with a south- 
western exposure. Four double chairs serve 36 








trails and two slopes. Snowmaking over 60 
percent of the area. Night skiing Mon. through 
Sat. from 7 to 10 p.m. Weekend lift rates are $26 
for adults and $16 for children under 13. 
Weekdays, $24 and $14. Nights, $8 all ages 
Half-day rates are available. Lodging for more 
than 1000 at the base in hotels, condominiums, 
and a rustic ski lodge. Driving time from Boston 
is about four hours. Open from Thanksgiving 
through late April. 
Bromiley Mountain, Peru, (802) 824-5522, or 
-6915 for reservations. Added snowmaking 
abilities at Bromley will be applied to the expert 
trail this season. An express lift takes you up to 
the summit of Bromiley in 11 minutes. Nearby is 
a 51-unit luxury hotel with a 4500-square-foot 
sundeck. Package plans, Nastar facilities, a ski 
school, ski shop, and rentals, children's pro- 
grams, restaurant and lounge, and a nursery are 
also available. Celebrate Bromley’s 50th an- 
niversary by skiing on weekdays for half the 
weekend rate. 
® Vertical descent, 1334 feet, with a southern 
exposure. Six double chairs and one J-bar serve 
35 trails and slopes over 16 miles. Snowmaking 
over 83 percent of the area. No night skiing 
Weekend lift rates are $27 for adults and $18 for 
Continued on page 36 
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WENX 101.7 FM 
BOSTON’S NEW MUSIC SOURCE 


STOP BY THE WFNX BOOTH, (BOOTH #1) at 
THE BOSTON SKI AND TRAVEL SHOW 
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children under 14. Weekdays, see above. 
Children under six ski free. Lodging for 1200 
available at the mountain, with other lodges and 
motels in the Manchester area. Driving time from 
Boston is three and a quarter hours. Open from 
mid November through April. 

Burke Mountain, East Burke, (802) 626-3305. 
Burke offers a variety of terrain. It is a full resort 
with many amenities, including ski-week pack- 
ages with videotaping. The area is a favorite’ 
with the US Ski Team. Lift lines are minimal. 
There are about 50km of groomed and main- 
tained touring trails available. Area-use fee is $6. 
instruction is available. 

® Vertical descent, 2000 feet, with a north- 
eastern exposure. Two double chairs, one J-bar, 
and two pomas serve 24 trails and three slopes 
over 130 acres. Snowmaking over 30 acres. No 
night skiing. Weekend lift rates are $22 for 
adults and $16 for children under 13. Weekdays, 
$18 and $14. Children under 6, free. Lodging for 
200 in slopeside condominiums, with room for 
1000 more in inns and other lodges in the region. 
Driving time from Boston is three and a quarter 
hours. Open from Thanksgiving through Easter. 
Jay Peak, Jay, (802) 988-2611, or (toll-free) 
(800) 451-4449 for reservations. Jay Peak offers 
Nastars and super Nastars, SkiWee programs, a 
boutique, and a slopeside hotel with saunas. 
The area attracts many Montreal residents, who 
lend an international flavor to the place. 
Complete ski packages are available. There are 
also 30km of maintained touring trails. Area-use 
fee is $5, including telemark skiing with the T- 
bar. 

® Vertical descent, 2100 feet, with eastern and 
northeastern exposures. An aerial tram, a new 
triple chair, two double chairs, and two T-bars 
serve 33 trails and slopes over 50 miles. 
Snowmaking has doubled this season, covering 
60 percent of the trails. No night skiing. Lift rates 
are $26 for adults, $24 for students, $16 for 
children 7 through 12, and $3 for children six and 
under. Half-day (after 1 p.m.), $16 and $13. 
Vermonters ski for half-price. Lodging for about 
2000 in the region. Driving time from Boston is 
four and a half hours. Open from November 
through May 1. 

Killington, Killington, (802) 422-3333, or -3711 
for lodging, or -3261 for snow reports. This is 
New England's largest ski resort, with the 
longest ski season in the East. Killington 
consists of six mountains, and a great diversity 
of terrain. For college students, the area has 
scheduled four intercollegiate Skifests during 
winter break and two spring-break carnivals. For 
more information, write for the free brochure: 
“Killington Skiers’ Guide," Killington Rd., Kill- 
ington 05751. 

® Vertical descent, 3060 feet, with northern, 
northeastern, and southern exposures. A four- 
passenger gondola, three four-passenger 
chairs, four triple chairs, seven double chairs, 
and two pomas serve 100 trails and slopes. 
Killington includes six mountains that form a 
complex. Snowmaking on 60 trails covering 
terrain serviced by all lifts. No night skiing. Lift 
rates are $30 for adults and $17 for children 
under 12. Two-day weekend tickets, $52 and 
$29. Lodging far 10,000 in the area. Driving time 
from Boston is three and a quarter hours. Open 
from mid October through June. 

Mad River Glen, Wditsfield, (802) 496-3551 
Mad River Glen counts itself among the most 
challenging Eastern ski areas. Most of the skiers 
here know what they're doing, but there are 
some gentler slopes for the less advanced. The 
area offers a lodge with a restaurant and bar, a 
ski shop with rentals, a nursery, a SkiWee 
program, and telemark lessons and clinics on 
the slopes. 

® Vertical descent, 2000 feet, with a north- 
eastern exposure. Three double chairs and one 











single chair serve 30 trails over 20 miles. 
Snowmaking over 15 percent of the area. No 
night skiing. Weekend lift rates are $22 for 
adults and $15 for children under 16. Weekdays, 
$20 for adults, $14 for children, and $12 for 
senior citizens. Lodging for 2000 in the region. 
Driving time from Boston is three and a half 
hours. Open from December through mid April. 
Magic Mountain, Londonderry, (802) 824-5566. 
Magic has packages for all types of budgets 
and abilities, ski rentals and lessons, a cafeteria, 
deli, two lounges, and a nursery. There are now 
17 condominiums for slopeside lodging. 
® Vertical descent, 1600 feet, with northern and 
northwestern exposures. Two double chairs, 
one triple chair, one T-bar, and a minilift serve 67 
trails over 28 miles and four slopes over 110 
acres. Snowmaking over 80 percent of the area, 
top to bottom. No night skiing. Weekend lift 
rates are $28 for adults, $19 for children 11 
through 14, and $14 for children 6 to 10. 
Weekdays, $17 and $9. Rates are subject to 
change. Lodging for 350 at the mountain, and 
accommodations for 1000 in the region. Driving 
time from Boston is three hours. Open from 
Thanksgiving through Easter. 
Mount , Brownsville, (802) 484-7711 
Ascutney is opening a 220-room condominium 
hotel with a sports-and-fitness center this 
season. The area has a ski school, SkiWee 
programs, a ski shop, rentals for downhill and 
touring, Nastar racing programs on weekends, a 
lounge and restaurant with live entertainment on 
weekends, and a nursery. There are also 20km 
of maintained touring trails. Area-use fee is $3. 
® Vertical descent, 1530 feet, with a north- 
western exposure. Three triple chairs and two 
double chairs serve 32 trails and slopes. 
Snowmaking over 60. percent of the area. 
Weekend lift rates are $24 for adults and $15 for 
children under 14. Weekdays, $18 and $12. 
Senior citizens, $10. Lodging for 750 in the area, 
and slopeside condominiums are available for 
weekends, weeks, or the whole season. Lodg- 
ing information for the area is available at the 





base lodge. Driving time from Boston is two and 
a half hours. Open from December through 
April. 
Mount Snow, West Dover, (802) 464-3333, or 
-8501 for lodging, or -2151 for snow reports. The 
new vacation center at Mount Snow includes a 
large rental shop and a nursery that accepts 
infants. Also new are the slopeside con- 
dominiums. The area offers a ski school, racing 
programs, a ski-learning area for children, 
cafeterias, a restaurant, and a lounge 
® Vertical descent, 1700 feet, with eastern, 
northeastern, northern, and southern ex- 
posures. One skis-on gondola, five triple chairs, 
eight double chairs, a T-bar, and one children's 
rope serve 75 trails over 360 acres. S: 
over 76 percent of the area. No night skiing. 
Weekend and weekday lift rates are $30 for 
adults and $16 for children under 12. Lodging 
for 3500 in the area. Driving time from Boston is 
two and a half to three hours. Open from early 
November through early May. 
Okemo, Ludiow, (802) 228-4041, or -5222 for 
snow reports. Okemo will be able to make snow 
twice as fast as last season and will be 
introducing a new quad lift. The area has good 
intermediate skiing, ski lessons and rentals, 
Nastar facilities, a restaurant and lounge, a 
nursery, and midweek packages. A new hotel 
and condominiums now grace the slopes. There 
are touring trails available nearby. 
® Vertical descent, 2150 feet, with eastern and 
northeastern exposures. One quad lift, three 
triple chairs, three double chairs and one poma 
serve 60 trails and slopes. Snowmaking over 80 
percent of the area. No night skiing. Weekend 
lift rates are $30 for adults and $18 for children 
under 12. Weekdays, $27 and $16. Lodging for 
1800 in the area. Driving time from Boston is 
three hours. Open from mid November through 
mid April. 
Pico, Rutiand, (802) 775-4345, or -1927 for 
lodging. Glade skiing is available here, along 
with ski lessons and rentals, racing programs, 
Continued on page 38 
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Cut Hot Water Bills In Half! 


Powerful, new THERMAR INSTANT, TANKLESS HEATERS 
provide a never ending flow of piping hot water. 


INSTANT HOT WATER THE TANKLESS WAY 
HERE'S HOW IT WORKS 


loss”. Even newest tanks with extra insulation have sig- 
“stand by loss” 
Tankless systems on the other hand are demand units 
They do not store so much as a drop of hot water—but 
Create it on ok d and ti My ty eta 





And THERMAR’S™ fantastic 10 Year Guarantee on 
the complete “Heater ule” is your further assurance 
of quality. THERMAR™-Tankiess instant Heaters are the 
fine consumer products of a billion dollar international 
company. 


The power of gas harnessed to the 
new THERMAR HOMEMASTER 
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COPPERCORE 
The high performance, compact 
water heater with the solid copper 
storage vessel that’s guaranteed for 
20 years. 





Gas modelis available in natural and 
L.P., traditionally vented or new, 
direct vent, flueless models. 


For the dealer nearest to you 


THERMAR °° rr hie 
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wwesess 1-800-637-3022 Vat 
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Nastar facilities, a lounge, a restaurant with 
nightly entertainment, and a nursery. 

® Vertical descent, 1967 feet, with a northern 
exposure. Two triple chairs, five double chairs, 
one T-bar, and one poma serve 31 trails and six 
slopes in four linked complexes. Snowmaking 
over 60 percent of the area. No night skiing. Lift 
rates are $26 for adults and $15.50 for children 
under 14. Lodging for 3500 within 20 minutes 
Driving time from Boston is three hours. Open 
from Thanksgiving through May 1 
Smugglers’ Notch, Jeffersonville, (802) 
644-8851. Smugglers’ consists of three inter- 
connected mountains and lifts located on the 
north side of Stowe. The area features a 
conference center, an indoor pool, Scandina- 
vian spa and hot tub, Nastar facilities, ski rentals 
and lessons, a nursery, indoor tennis courts, and 
an array of dining facilities. A new beginner area 
on Morse Mountain includes an easy-to-use 
handle tow and good novice terrain. The area 
offers a ‘Club Smugglers” ski week, a five-day 
midweek package deal that includes lodging, 
lifts, lessons, tennis and activities, and touring 
trails, for $325 per person. A weekend package 
is $140 per person. Also, there are 23 miles of 
maintained touring trails. Area-use fee is $12 for 
adults, $8 for children 

® Vertical descent, 2610 feet, with northern and 
northwestern exposures. Four double chairs 
and one handle tow serve 41 trails on three 
mountains. Snowmaking on all three mountains. 


No night skiing. Lift rates are $29 for adults and 
$22 for children under 14. Lodging for 1800 in 
the area. Driving time from Boston is four hours. 
Open from Thanksgiving through Easter. 
Stowe, (Mount Mansfield/Spruce Peak) Stowe, 
(802) 253-7311, or -7321 for lodging. Stowe's 
terrain ranges from the expert ‘Front Four” runs 
on Mount Mansfield to the gentler trails on 
Spruce Peak. There are rental and repair shops, 
a day-care center, a ski school with 50 
instructors, and children's programs. Special 
events this year include a ‘‘Stowefest" on 
November 30, when the use of equipment from 
50 different manufacturers comes free with a lift 
ticket. The Winter Carnival is scheduled for 
January 16 through 25. This year Stowe offers a 
new high-speed detachable quad, which has 
double the speed of older lifts. There are lodges 
for all tastes and budgets. Vermont Transit runs 
direct buses to Stowe. There are 100km of 
touring trails. See listing in the touring category 
® Vertical descent, 2350 feet, with northeastern 
and southeastern exposures. A four-passenger 
gondola, one triple chair, six double chairs, and 
one single chair serve 44 trails and slopes 
Snowmaking over 58 percent of the area. No 
night ckiing. Lift rates are $29 for adults and $15 
for children under 12. Two-day package, $54 
and $28. Other packages are available. Lodging 
for 6000 in the region. Driving time from Boston 
is about three and a half hours. Open from 
November through April 

Stratton Ski and Summer Resort, Stratton, 
(802) 297-2200, or (toll free) (800) 222-1300 for 
lodging. Stratton is a full resort, complete with a 
sports center that features an indoor pool and 
tennis courts, racquetball, pro shop, restaurant 
and lounge, Nautilus equipment, Jacuzzi, and a 
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steam room. There's also ice skating. A new lift 
for beginners, a ski school for all ages, Nastar 
facilities, and a nursery are available. Special 
weekend vacations are offered for skiers and 
nonskiers. A midweek family package allows 
one child age 12 or under per adult to ski and 
stay free. There are more than 20 miles of 
maintained touring trails, with instruction and 
rentals available. Call the Stratton Mountain 
Touring Center, (802) 297-1880 or -2200. 

® Vertical descent, 1900 feet, with a northern 
exposure. Two quad chairs, one triple chair, and 
six double chairs serve 57 trails over 340 acres 
Snowmaking over 62 percent of the area. No 
night skiing. Lift rates are $27 for adults and $16 
for children under 12. Different prices for peak 
seasons. Lodging for 3000 in the area. Driving 
time from Boston is three hours. Open from 
November 9 through May 1 

Sugarbush Valley and Sugarbush North, 
Sugarbush Valley, (802) 583-2381, or (toll free) 
(800) 451-5030 for lodging. The area includes 
two separate mountains, and one lift ticket is 
valid for both. Shuttle buses connect the two 
areas. The rest of the mountain features Nastar 
and a complete sports center. Touring trails are 
available nearby 

® Vertical descent, 2600 feet, with north: 
eastern, eastern, and southeastern exposures 
Three triple chairs, nine double chairs, three 
pomas, and one T-bar serve 68 trails and slopes 
over 350 acres. Snowmaking over 45 percent of 
the trails. No night skiing. Lift rates are $30 for 
adults and $18 for children six through 12 
Children under six, free. Lodging for 4000 at the 
mountain, with more in the area. Driving time 
from Boston is three and three-quarter hours 
Open from mid November through late April 














EXTRA COPIES OF THE 20TH 
ANNIVERSARY ISSUE 


ARE AVAILABLE 


Don't miss the opportunity to order this collector’s edition 
that traces and recaptures the highlights of the last 20 years. 
To order: Mail this coupon with a check or money order for $3.50 to: 
The Boston Phoenix Promotions Dept., 
100 Mass Ave., Boston, MA 02215. 


PLEASE SEND ME: COPIES AT $3.50 EACH 
PLEASE ALLOW 2-3 WEEKS FOR DELIVERY 


NAME: 
ADDRESS: 


























SUGARBUSH 


Vermont's Major Destination Ski Resort 
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CALL TOLL-FREE 800-451-5030 


SKI PACKAGES AND INFORMATION WRITE: SUGARBUSH VALLEY, WARREN, VERMONT 05674 


FOR RESERVATIONS 
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Emotional 
First Aid 


You're struggling with a difficult issue. You don’t want to review your entire life 
history or be in therapy forever. 






It’s draining your energy, time and attention. 






Here is an alternative: practical yet sensitive 
You’d like to talk with someone who would - ___ problem solving with a counselor who 

help you look at your situation more clearly combines active, skilled listening with effective 
and handle it more constructively — but... methods for personal planning and change. 
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To explore further, call 


Debra Whitestone, L.!.C.S.W., Ed.D. 
Personal Counseling Services 
Strategies for Change 


40 Court St., Boston 
(Government Center) 


723-5225 






























“T’ve always kept my own apartment, so it didn’t seem right to move out now. 
“I want to take care of myself, but now and then I need a little help. It’s not so 
easy for me to get out. And I worry that if I’m sick, no one would be here to help me. 
“Thank goodness I heard about United Way. Now a visiting nurse checks on me 
each week. And if I need some special help, she’s there. It’s so good to have company.’ 
We know some people who need help. Chances are, you know them too. 
So many people need your help...and one gift to your United Way can 
help them all. : 


The United Way. Thanks to you, it works | | \ } 
for all of us. & NITED [AY 


Space contributed as a public service. 
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. “Will you walk a little faster?” said a 
whiting to a snail, 
“There's a porpoise close behind us 
and he’s treading on my tail 
° ° ° See how tagerly the lobsters and the 
Finding the right health plan turtles all advance! 
They are waiting on the shingle — will 
by Ellen Carr you come and join the dance? 
Will you, won't you, will you, won't 
you, will you join the dance? 
— Lewis Carroll 
Alice's Adventures in Wonderland 


aking choices is no easier for 
Alice these days as she weighs 
her options in the wonderland 


of health care, the dance of the HMOs 

If Alice worked at Polaroid, for exam 
ple, she would have to choose amony 16 
health-maintenance organizations (HMO) 
and two Blue Cross/Blue Shield (BC/BS) 
options, all detailed in an annual news- 
paper published by Polaroid’s corporate 
office. Despite the abundance of intor 
mation, Alice might still be confused 

Health-care options offered in Massa 
chusetts are competing in a complex and 
constantly changing marketplace these 
days. The number of licensed HMOs in 
the state — currently 24 — is grevving 
steadily. In addition, Blue Cross/Blue 
Shield hybrids and new = maijor-in- 
Surance-company products are 
proliferating. 

HMOs, a form of alternative health- 
care coverage (with seemingly endless 
variations), are confusing when people 
try to compare and contrast products in 
the marketplace. HMOs combine health- 
care delivery and financing on a prepaid 
basis. During the Nixon administration, 
the federal government began support 
ing HMOs in the hope that HMOs’ lower 
rates (which at one time were 10 percent 
to 40 percent lower than standard 
indemnity insurance) would help control 
spiraling health-care costs. Nationally, 
HMOs have grown in number from 30 in 
1973 to a staggering 480 in 1985 

Despite explicit and carefully tailored 
strategies, all players in the industry are 
drawing from the same market in their 
pursuit of health-care-delivery dollars 
in Massachusetts, a healthy piece of 
change estimated at $9 billion to $10 
billion. Almost one million Massachu 
setts residents — about 15 percent of the 
state’s population — are members of 
HMOs. Blue Cross/Blue Shield, the 
traditional form of insurance, still gets 
the bulk of the health-care-plan business 
in the state; enrollment is estimated at 
almost 3.2 million members, or about 60 
percent of the state’s population. In 
cluded in the BC/BS market share are its 
hybrid managed-care plan, Master 
Health Plus, and its own nine affiliated 
HMOs, whose members account for 25 
percent of the state’s total HMO mem- 
bership. Clear definitions of in- 
surance/health-care delivery are increas- 
ingly difficult to come by, as the industry 
introduces more products and 
amalgamates current plans. Providers 
themselves are also changing as mergers 
consolidate the industry. J 

The industry still offers three clear-cut 
HMO models as alternatives to tra 
ditional Blue Cross/Blue Shield indemni 
ty coverage: 

— Staff model, a closed-panel HMO, 
as the industry defines it, provides 
enrollees with health care delivered by 
professionals under one roof or at branch 
clinics. Salaried staff provide health care 
to subscribers. This model plan tends to 
be tightly managed. 

— Group model, another closed-panel 
option, provides health care through one 
or a number of member physician groups 
(groups tend to be multispecialty). The 
selection of physicians is limited to those 
included on a group-member list. This 
option provides the consumer with a 
wider choice of physicians than does a 
staff model 

— IPA (individual practice associa 
tion), an open-panel model, allows pa 
tients to choose from an extensive list of 

































contracting doctors. This approach usual 
ly offers freedom of choice but is 
considered harder to manage 

Models will remain, but company 
products are changing; as various plans 
are blended and modified, the distine 
tions between products begin to blur 
Thus, the consumer's chonwe is more 
complicated. The following, are examples 
of plans available 

— Harvard Community Health Plan 
(HCHP), the original staft-model HMO 
in Massachusetts, is finalizing merger 
plans with Multigroup Health Plan (one 
of the state's original yroup-model 
HMOs). This merger, at the very least 
creates a new corporate entity in health 
Continued on page 4 
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Continued from page 3 

care plans. Subscribers involved in these 
merging plans ultimately would make 
up about one-fourth of the state’s HMO 
market. HCHP also plans to offer an IPA 
by early 1987. 

— Master Health Plus, one of BC/BS’s 
answers to the alternative-health-care 
threat, is a managed-care product that 
allows subscribers a choice of doctors 
and hospitals (among those already 
participating with BC/BS) and -harges 
minima! fees for prescriptions and office 
visits. But it also requires members to 
comply with benefit-managem cnt 
procedures: policies for second surgical 
opinions, preadmission and hospital-stay 
reviews, and discharge planning. So 
BC/BS is staking a claim to several pieces 
of the managed-care market, as well as 
offering its original, ubiquitous indemni- 
ty plan. Jacob Getson, BC/BS’s health- 
programs-development vice-president, 
compares this approach to the General 
Motors product spread that offers both 
differences and overlaps with its line of 
Chevy, Buick, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, and 


Cadillac. 
— Major insurance companies such as 


john Hancock, Prudential, AETNA, and 
Metropolitan Life are getting involved in 
alternative health-care delivery in 
Massachusetts by becoming both insurer 
and deliverer. Products recently in- 
troduced, such as PruCare Plus from 
Prudential, fall into. the category of 
combined HMO/PPO (preferred 
provider organization). A PPO, a man- 
aged-care model not considered an 
HMO, offers a subscriber a broad choice 
of participating physicians as the 
subscriber pays a larger deductible or 
copayment. These major insurers are also 
launching triple-option plans for com- 
panies. A triple option would allow a 
company employee to choose between 
an HMO, a regular indemnity plan, or a 
PPO. 

— Lahey Clinic, just one of the five 
group models in the state, is developing 
an IPA product. With the number of IPA 
enrollees rising at a good clip, experts 
expect the IPA product to emerge as 
either the primary threat to market share 
or the obligatory model that all plans will 
be offering. 

* * * 

So what does this all mean to the 
consumer? 

“Price advantage is the key,” accord- 
ing to Jim Callanan, consultant in man- 
aged-health-care systems for Touche 
Ross, ‘‘but there will always be different 
forms and different products in health 
insurance/delivery. The HMO product is 
going to work better for certain types of 
customer bases than others. Depending 
on the insurance needs, a student just 
looking for catastrophic coverage might 
opt for a lower-priced, limited-benefits 
product. On the other hand, a young 
family with higher user needs should 
explore other possibilities ... the costs 
might be higher initially but money can 
be saved at vear's end.” 

Industry representatives state that 
competition makes for a more efficient 
higher quality product. Alan Raymond, 
director of public affairs for the Harvard 
Community Health Plan, offers this 
appraisal: “Our view is that the health- 
care market is segmented. People have 
different priorities, different needs, dif- 
ferent tradeoffs. This is not a 
homogeneous marketplace.” 

Still, the effort to compete for those 
heterogeneous markets is fierce, as 
HMOs and their counterparts position 
themselves among many choices. One of 
the many factors distinguishing the 
various types of HMOs from one another 
is the selection of physicians. Is it in the 
best interests of the consumer to have 

quality doctors prescreened and pack 
aged within a closed-panel system? Or is 
treedom of choice closer to what patients 
want? 

IPAs [the current HMO model offer- 
ing the greatest choice of physicians] 
have become very big in the last five 
vears,”” says Carolyn Cramer, Polaroid’s 
senior corporate benefits administrator. 
“But IPAs may have a difficult time con- 
taining costs. When staff are under one 
oof, certain procedures and costs are 
better contained.” 

“IPAs have been successful in Cali- 
fornia,” notes Alan Sager, PhD, associate 

professor at Boston University’s School 
of Public Health. “They're successful 
because a tight-knit group of physicians 
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Physicians Health 


IPA Model Total 
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Harvard Community 


% of All Members 





No. Members 


143,277 
29.11 


42.08 


Licensed Massachusetts-Based HMO Enrollment Trends 








% Difference 





1983 1984 1985 
Group Models 
Fallon Community Health 
Plan 49,119 59,633 65,255 
Healthway Med. Plan 26,334 32,347 36,926 
Lahey Clinic — BC/BS 
Plan 18,039 24,164 28,256 
MultiGroup Health Plan 29,906 48,620 64,800 
Valley Health Plan 19,879 21,489 23,161 








218,398 
25.34 





186,253 
27.18 











Bay State Health Plan 66,545 97,953 130,163 148,278 47.2 32.9 
Berkshire Health Plan 1,908 10,014 10,969 424.8 
Central Mass. Health Plan 27,788 43,731 53,606 61,871 57.4 22.6 
CIGNA Health Plan 241 

Family Health Plan 9,427 19,033 25,046 25,742 101.9 31.6 
Health New England 192 

Montachusett Health Plan 2,738 6,991 8,280 155.3 
North Shore Health Plan 2,466 3,223 

Pilgrim Health Plan 20,581 33,244 42,182 43,869 61.5 26.9 
Tufts Assoc. Health Plan 11,810 34,250 56,854 63,931 190.0 66.0 
Metro West Health Plan 5,639 7,439 7,624 


28.81 35.07 38.86 


Health Plan 158,428 184,031 212,677 214,955 16.2 15.6 
Mass. Community Health 

Plan 2,969 10,026 11,845 

Med. East Community 

Health Plan 7,281 15,629 23,698 25,666 114.7 51.6 
Med. West Community ; 

Health Plan 41,422 56,040 62,086 63,332 35.3 10.8 
Staff Model Total 207,131 258,669 308,487 315,798 24.9 19.3 


37.75 35.79 





March 


67,859 21.4 9.4 
37,837 22.8 14.2 
30,311 34.0 16.9 
70,653 62.6 33.3 
24,315 8.1 7.8 


230,975 . 
25.16 —6.62 —-6.8 


4,527 31.9 2.5 
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40.43 21.7 10.8 
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watch each other. For IPAs to really 
work, their system still needs to develop 
ways to control physician use.” 
Although experts say Massachusetts is 
about five years behind HMO new- 
product trends established in other parts 
of the country, the state’s competitive 


‘ situation is influenced by the dominance 


of Blue Cross/Blue Shield. In Massachu- 
setts the Blues have one of their largest 
market shares. This dominance has 
slipped in recent years, though not 
drastically because they have diversified 
their products in an era influenced by 
IIMOs. Historically, the Blues have kept 


* Not licensed by Commonwealth of Mass. 
Source: Massachusetts Division of Insurance, compiled by Philip R. Magnusson, Northbridge Health Systems Plagning 


the larger threat of major-insurance- 
company competition out of Massachu- 
setts’s back yard because of the sizable 
discount rate the Blues get from hospi- 
tals. With the introduction of the major 
insurance companies into the de- 
livery/provider equation, the market- 
place is bound to get messy. 

“The preferred provider. organization 
(PPO) and triple-option plans are being 
developed by the commercial insurers. 
They have the megabucks to come into 
Massachusetts and take on a 10-year loss 
to get a market share in Massachusetts,” 
says David Shabot, vice-president of the 







Massachusetts Hospital Association. 
“The depth of their pockets provides 
them with an opportunity to get into the 
changing health care/insurance business 
in a big way.” 

Like the HMOs, these insurance com- 
panies will be striking deals with hospi- 
tals and other provider operations. (Bay 
State Health Care, just one HMO exam- 
ple, has been developing freestanding 
regional health centers, offering services 
in ambulatory surgery, radiology, and 
clinical labs, whose physicians are as- 
sociated with area hospitals.) But in- 
dustry watchers say the victors on this 





hen shopping for an HMO, 

bear these criteria in mind; 
1) Look at your needs or 
your family’s needs. An 22-year-old 
student who is single and rarely gets 
sick obviously has different needs 
from a 40-year-old widowed mother 
with three children under the age of 
14. Likewise, the preventive health 
care offered by various plans differs. If 


important to you as treatment fora 
particular ailment, one plan may fit 
your needs better than another. 

2) Price and the benefits provided 
go hand in hand. Look at what you're 
getting at a particular price/premium. 
Price should influence but not be the 
deciding factor in your decision. 

3) Each plan has a philosophy and 
track record, as well as particular 
physicians, nurse practitioners, sup- 


filiated hospitals. Evaluate the plan’s 





thorough annual physicals are just as — 


staff, physical plant, and af- . 


Choice advice 


als and growth. 
“°° What is the quality of the 
ns available through the 
plan? How are they screened/re- 


cruited before joining the ? How™ 
have individual doctors been 
with the plan? 


5) Does the plan offer a team 
mach to your care (that is, a 


ysician/nurse practitioner arrange- 


ment)?__ 


6) Seek advice from obvious 
quarters and from sources not so 
obvious. What does your corporate- 
benefits office say about a particular 
plan? Your next-door HMO-enrolled 
neighbor? Your current health-care 
provider? His/her well-respected but 
contrary colleague across town? The 
school nurse? 

7) If comparing and contrasting 
plans gets too complicated, try to 
evaluate how one plan would manage 
a health problem, such as a typical 


hernia operation or a broken leg. If 
you or your family has a specific 
health condition that needs special 
attention, be sure to use that condition 
as your example. 

8) Evaluate what you may be 
getting or giving up: an established 
relationship with a physician/health- 
care provider; location; convenience; 
paying a nominal fee for standard 
office. visits; medication benefits; 
prevention or health-maintenance 
programs; catastrophic, all-encom- 
passing coverage; accessibility of 
special seivices (for example, mental- 
health services, infertility screening). 

9) What incentives influence the 
care you'll get from physicians? Are 
there quotas, rationing, bonuses gov- 
erning how a physician is paid or 
practices? If you believe your care has 
been limited because of unfair cost- 
saving policies, is there an a 
process within the plan? Outside the 
plan? . 

: 10) Is the HMO plan federally 
qualified? = £c. 
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competitive battlefield will be those who 
can reduce the use of hospitals. William 
McDermott, executive vice-president of 
the Massachusetts Medical Society, 
states: “Those in the industry will survive 
by using very imaginative ways to keep 
people out of hospitals.” 

Since competition is keen, HMOs face 
a challenge in marketing their products. 
All focus on physicians as a marketing 
draw, but HMO selling strategies are 
limited when it comes to differentiating 
one HMO from another. “Putting down a 
competitor doesn’t work. After all, health 
care is something sacred,” explains 
Christy Bell, executive director of 
Worcester’s Fallon Community Health 
Plan and outgoing president of the 
Massachusetts Association of HMOs. 
“You find companies concentrating now 
on name recognition, emphasizing doc- 
tors and care for significant illnesses. 
You’re not going to see anything like the 
Pepsi Challenge. With few exceptions, 
any HMO ad benefits all HMOs. We're 
not yet to the point where the public is 
ready for more sophisticated ads ... 
those talking about the differences in 
plans/approaches. That's maybe three or 
four years away.” 

For all the HMOs, however, preventive 
medicine is a universal message. They 
stress that early efforts at health main- 
tenance will benefit everyone: the pa- 
tient, the doctors/health-care providers, 
and the HMO industry. 

* * o 

Are HMO clients satisfied? 

Health-benefits administrators and 
HMO spokespeople state that transfers 
or disenrollments because of customer 
dissatisfaction are few. When people opt 
out of a plan, it’s usually because they’ve 
changed jobs or locations or they want 
something an HMO doesn’t provide, 
such as ready access to mental-health 
care or second opinions, according to 
Suzanne Mercure, corporate-benefits 
manager for Wang Laboratories. “It’s 
hard to figure out why people make the 
selections or changes that they do. We're 
trying to figure that out, too. So we'll 
soon be surveying our employees about 
their decisions.” 

The issue of ‘satisfaction of HMO 
members also brings up discussion of 





how health-care providers are paid. 
HMOs take in a set amount of money per 
month; this system can create incentives 
to underserve. In addition, the special 
financing arrangements some HMOs 
have developed with physicians can 
exacerbate the situation. The business 
side of HMOs ultimately affects how care 
is perceived by HMO members. 

Stanley S. Wallack, director of the 
Health Policy Center at Brandeis Univer- 
sity, states: “Horror stories [ about 
patients who receive inadequate care] are 
certainly going to happen in HMOs, but 
lots of people are getting good-quality 
care there, too. | hope we don’t base 
policy on the horror stories. But it’s clear 
that people are being underserved with 
prospective reimbursement and _ that 
cost-base pricing is not cost efficient. | 
think it’s time to make the system fairer.” 

Richard L. Bishop, cardiologist at 
Fallon, states that his care has changed 
very little since his clinic became af- 
filiated with an HMO system, in 1977. 
“From a medical standpoint, the quality 
of care is no different. In fact, we can 
provide very high-tech care and have a 
dynamite support staff. If a patient is 
unhappy with his care, he'll let you 
know. I would even say that some of our 
patients are getting more preventive 
health care now. Since they can come in 
for very thorough physical exams as part 
of their benefits, we can pick up prob- 
lems early. Before, the problems would 
have left undiagnosed until that patient 
shelled out the money for a physical.” 

Yet BU’s Sager states unequivocally: 
“I’m not convinced that there are guaran- 
tees against underservice. The pendulum 
is swinging in the direction to cut down 
care ... it’s an increasing danger. Fifty 
years ago we thought regular insurance 
was a great thing. We didn’t realize that 
20 to 30 years of domestic prosperity and 
widespread insurance coverage would 
allow caregivers to go financially crazy. 
There may be risks that HMOs will go 
the same way ... we need to carefully 
think about what we're creating.” 

Sager adds, “With nonprofits, there 
might be some mistrust of doctors. A 
patient might think a particular phys- 
ician is trying to screw him out of care for 
financial reasons, but the trust between 


physician and patient is likely to endure. 
With for-profit HMOs, that trust is much 
more tenuous.” 

Many in the medical community are 
seriously concerned about the way the 
system is financed. But veteran clinicians 
say that physicians will ultimately get 
their way if a patient's care is at stake. 
“When you truly get down to the nitty 
gritty, physicians will be allowed to do 
what they think is right for the patient,” 
states Eileen Stuart, cardiac nurse special- 
ist at Beth Israel Hospital. “Doctors 
always have been the captain of the ship. 
Now they are not in absolute control. But 
they're not going to lose control over 
things that really matter in the end with 
their practice.” 

“Physicians feel overwhelmed, con- 
fused, and very angry about all these 
changes and restrictions put on their 
practices,” says Rita Berkson, executive 
director of the North Shore Health Plan. 
“But they're also seeing that they can’t 
just ignore it and it will go away. They 
are threatened by HMOs and see that 
they need to be competitive to keep their 
patients in the community.” 

* * . 

What else will affect the HMO market? 

— Experience rating. Currently most 
HMOs base rates for each company ac- 
count on the average experience, or 
needs, of the entire HMO membership, 
which is known as community rating. 
Benefits managers would eventually like 
to negotiate rates based on the individual 
company’s experience in an HMO, a 
system called experience rating. Changes 
in federal regulations are expected within 
the next two years, which would loosen 
regulations concerning community rat- 
ing in federally qualified HMOs. A 


change in the rating system would give 


greater latitude to the HMOs in using 
experience rating in setting company 
rates. 

— The level playing field. Different 
kinds of health plans are subject to 
different regulations. Various spokespeo- 
ple in the industry contend that this 
situation creates an unfair advantage for 
some — an unlevel playing field. For 
example, Bay State Health Care was not 
required to get state approval for build- 
ing its ambulatory surgical centers. Non- 


HMO-sponsored ambulatory surgical 
centers, however, are required to go 
through a lengthy state-approval pro- 
cess. Another example of the unlevel 
playing field concerns PPOs: although 
they compete with HMOs and offer 
many of the same services and options, 
PPOs are not bound by the same 
licensing regulations. 

— Adverse selection. Although 
opinions on this issue are mixed, HMOs 
have long been accused of taking the 
younger, healthier, middle-class patients 
in the system and leaving the older, 
sicker, less-well-off patients to tra- 
ditional indemnity plans, thereby keep- 
ing HMO premiums low and increasing 
the costs of indemnity products. The 
arguments over this issue may change as 
a greater proportion of the population 
enrolls in HMOs and as the plans’ 
existing memberships age. 

— Medicaid. The state's Medicaid 
program is trying to sign up HMOs as 
health-care. providers for approximately 
350,000 of the state's Medicaid recipients 
Will HMOs serve this population and 
still remain competitive? And will HMOs 
be attractive to Medicaid patients who 
are eligible for comprehensive services 
and who can now go for care to any 
physician who will accept them? 

Most HMOs won't look the same in a 
few years. Industry experts say HMO 
enrollments will surely increase over the 
next three to five years, but a lot fewer 
HMO plans and products will be around. 
“Many factors and issues are at stake in 
an increasingly complex and competitive 
environment,” observes Nancy Turnbull, 
deputy commissioner of the state's 
Division of Insurance. “Not all HMOs 
will survive, at least in their current 
form.” 

HCHP’s Raymond sees it this way: 
“There is probably a natural limit when 
the market has had enough. At some 
point, there’s probably not enough lines 
left on the deduction form or not enough 
computer capacity left to handle the un- 
limited amount of products. Some em- 
ployers will say, ‘No more. Life is com- 
plicated enough.’ Others will say, ‘We 
just want to offer one more plan... with 
the price, quality, and benefits we think 
you might need.” a) 
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Lilias! Alive with Yoga 


Video Tape 


Achieve and maintain a healthy body and spirit with 
Lilias Folan, well-known health and fitness authority 
whose TV program has been seen by millions on PBS 


stations since 1972. 


With a caring and vital teaching style, Lilias combines 
strengthening exercises with traditional yoga stretches. 
Two practice sessions also include instruction in 
breathing techniques to renew vitality and reduce 
stress. Music by Steven Halpern. Perfect for 


beginners and experienced students alike. 


Lilias! Alive with Yoga 


60 min./VHS or Beta 
$39.95 /$3.00 shipping 


Hatha Yoga in Motion 


Audio Tapes 


These Hatha Yoga audio tapes for home practice give 
balanced workouts that include warm-ups, classical 
yoga postures, exercises for strength and flexibility, and 
instruction in breath and relaxation. Two 30-minute 
practice sessions on each tape; suitable for beginning 
and intermediate students. Developed by the teaching 
staff of the Nityananda Institute in Cambridge, MA. 


Hatha Yoga in Motion 


Available Now — Tape 1 $9.95 


Coming Soon — Tape 2 $9.95 


Add $1.50 shipping 





Distributed by Rudra Press 


P.O. Box 1973-P, Cambridge, MA 02238 (617) 576-3394 
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PHOTOS BY SARAH HOOD 


Needle therapy: modern applications of an ancient art 


The high of the needle 


Acupuncture as a healing art 


by Joan S. Livingston 


r. Timothy Johnson stated on a 
D recent segment of Good Morning 

America that acupuncture has a 
success rate of 75 to 95 percent in getting 
smokers to kick the habit. That's right: 
TV’s spokesman for mainstream modern 
medicine gave his stamp of approval to 
an ancient Chinese healing art. 

What’s going on here? Has 
acupuncture become accepted as a legit- 
imate form of medical treatment? Well, 
yes and no. 

A dozen years after it first received 
extensive publicity in the US, needle 
therapy continues to attract adherents, 
both practitioners and patients. The 
trend is especially pronounced in the 
Boston area: more than 50 acupuncture 
practices are listed in the Boston Yellow 
Pages; Cambridge boasts the second- 
highest density of acupuncturists in the 
country, in part because it is the home of 
the New England School of Acupuncture 
(the oldest acupuncture school outside of 


A quarter of a million acupuncture 
treatments’are administered in this state 
each year — some in conventional 
medical settings, such as Shattuck Hospi- 
tal and ‘New England Rehabilitation 
Hospital; both in Boston. And _ last 
December, after years of lobbying by 
practitioners of Chinese medicine, the 
Massachusetts legislature passed a bill 
that will establish a formal licensing 
procedure for acupuncturists. ‘There is 
growing respect for acupuncture both in 
the population at large and among 
medicat doctors,” says Brian Schultz, 
director of Acupuncture Associates of 
Cambridge. “Some neurologists and psy- 
chiatrists refer patients to me on a regular 
basis.” 

Most doctors, however, still take a dim 
view of acupuncture. While conceding 
that needle therapy seems to have some 
value in reducing pain, many physicians 
charge that there is little or no scientific 
data to support its use. Mass General 


reports, ‘We did some _ research 
ourselves, but it was inconclusive. 
Acupuncture does seem to have some 
effect on the ability to withstand pain, 
but many physicians are probably skep- 
tical about its use as a therapeutic aid to 
treat everything from acorns to zebras.” 

As Bender’s comment indicates, 
acupuncture has been touted as a remedy 
for a host of physical and emotional 
disorders. The first US press accounts of 
acupuncture described the procedure 
strictly as a form of anesthesia. But in 
Asia, where the therapy originated at 
least 2000 years ago, doctors use 
acupuncture in general practice to treat 
every ill the flesh is heir to. It is now 
being used here not only to mitigate 
chronic pain — backache, migraines, 
arthritis — but also to treat drug and 
alcohol addiction, obesity, sports in- 
juries, premenstrual syndrome, im- 
potence, allergies, and depression. Some 


practitioners even use the needles to 


acupuncture can cure a whole grab bag of 
problems sounds, to many doctors, like a 
modern-day ad for Lydia Pinkham’s 
magical elixir. ‘When a therapy claims to 
cure everything,” observes Rhode Island 
surgeon Stuart Engel, “you have to 
wonder whether it cures anything.” 
* * * 

Some Boston acupuncturists have 
been “converted” to Chinese medicine 
through personal experience. Landscape 
architect Nancy Jenkins, for example, 
was stricken with appendicitis several 
years ago. Terrified of surgery, she called 
the one acupuncturist then listed in the 
phone book. “When I got to the hospi- 
tal,” she relates, “I was diagnosed as 
being an hour away from rupture. But 
with acupuncture, the pain subsided 
within 30 minutes. The long and the 
short of it is that I never had my appendix 
out. That experience radically changed 
my life.” It also changed her career: she 
became. a trained acupuncturist herself. 
Schultz tells a similar story. He was a law 
student when he developed a painful 
degenerative disease of the joints and 
spine. ‘I almost died from it,’”” he reports. 
“Doctors told me there was no cure.” By 
chance, Schultz met an acupuncture 
student. “Acupuncture cured me,” he 
says. Now, 10 years latery Schultz shows 
no signs of the disease. 













China). public-relations director Martin Bender perform face-lifts. The claim that Continued on page 9 
D Length of treatment 
If you want to visit an acupunctur- _.._ Individual teatments average 15 or 
ist, you must be referred or screened 20 minutes but can extend up to an 
by an MD, who will ask for astandard hour (for face-lifts, for example, 





Schultz: growing respect for acupuncture 











medical history. The doctor's role is to 


aight (ea ees at at tan Some 
use as few as two or three. The 
needles are much finer — somewhat 
thicker than a hair — than those used 
by doctors to give injections or to 
draw blood, Acupuncturists say the 
insertion is painless, but it is usually 
not sensationless: you might feel a fast 
pin prick, a little zap, some tingling. 
The needles may be twirled, treated 
with heat, stimulated with electricity, 
or simply left in place, depending on 
the nature of the disorder. (Electrical 
stimulation of so-called trigger points 
is also considered a legitimate West- 
ern treatment for certain kinds of pain 
and, as in the recent “detoxing” of the 
singer Boy George, has been used io 
facilitate dre Micd epae 
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ques; others use massage or 
acupressure (finger pressure along the 
energy points, rather than needle 
insertion). 


Cost 

You'll pay an average of $30 to $60 
per treatment. Treatments may or may 
not be covered by insurance, depend- 
ing on your insurance company. Blue 
Cross/Blue Shield, for exampie, will 
pork es for acupuncture. (“It's not in 
cide some eee 
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LET’S FACE IT: 


Men need us too. 


Today, men are participating 
more than ever in all 


aspects of family planning. 
Health education, counseling, and 
quality reproductive health services for 
women & men of all ages since 1970. 


Clinics operating in: 


Beverly 922-4900 

Lynn 393-] 115 

Reading 944-8325 

Malden 322-7560 (Ext. 5570) 
Salem 922-4490 


HEALTHQUARTERS, INC. 


19 Broadway 
Beverly, Massachusetts 01915 
617-927-9824 


Formerly North Shore Regional Family Planning Council, Inc. 








GYNECARE 


Our Tenth Year of Caring 
437 Boyisten St., Boston. MA 02116 
536-3300 


FREE PREGNANCY TESTING 
OW COST PREGNANCY BLOOD TEST 


GYNECOLOGY BY APPT. « PRIVATE DOCTOR'S OFFICE 
“Quality care needn't be costly 








1. Are you preoccupied with fat 
and thin? 

2. Do you eat secretly and feel 
guilty and ashamed? 

3. Can you stop once you start? 


if interested in a short-term, 
supportive (non-diet group), call 
Cindy Penenberg, LICSW, 277-3467 or 
Lee Griffiths, LICSW, 664-6042 



































SAVE 
$10 


EXPIRES 12/31/86 


ACUPUNCTURE 
& SHIATSU 


FREE 
CONSULTATION | 


Traditional Chinese 
Acupuncture & Massage with 
Chinese Herbal Medicine 
All practitioners 
educated in China 


451-2323 


Tues., Thurs., Sat. 
2 Boyiston St. 


Be 


PBS RY 


ACUPUNCTURE 
& SHIATSU 
THERAPY 
CENTER 


PARTIAL LIST OF 
TREATABLE 
CONDITIONS 


* BACK AND NECK PAIN 
* HEADACHES 
* WEIGHT CONTROL 


e STOP SMOKING 
¢ ARTHRITIS @.) 
* SCIATICA 


¢ TENSION AND STRESS 


Chinatown REDUCTION 
China Trade Ctr. * FEMALE PROBLEMS 
* FACELIFTS/ACNE 
770-3535 * ASTHMA/SINUSITIS 
Mon., Weds., Fri 
299 Newport Ave FOR OTHER CONDITIONS CALL 
Quincy FOR FREE CONSULTATION WITH 
MBTA Red Line Wollaston Station REGISTERED ACUPUNCTURIST 


You've probably heard of them. The ail- 
poet mpi enya od than three million 
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Mail order nationwide. 


Write or call for a mail order| 611 Congress Street Portland, Maine 04101 207- 773-6601 
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available by mail or on 
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premises. 
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Counseling During a Crisis * Dealing with Depression 
Individual Therapy « Group Therapy 
Family and Couples Counseling 


Human Resources Institute 
227 Babcock Street, Brookline, MA 02146 


Licensed by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
Accredited by the Joint Commission on 
Accredidation of Hospitals 











Call Today 731-3200 


If youre healthy, 





The birthing environment 
that feels just like home. 


The Cottage, a comfortable 
alternative free-standing 
birthing center located on 

the Burbank Hospital /# 
campus, is designed espe- { 
cially for healthy expect- < 
ant women who want an " 
alternative to physician cen- af 

tered pre-natal care and a 
hospital-based birth. ——— 
Nurse midwifery 
care makes The Cottage 


Our highly qualified certified nurse midwives 
provide all pre-natal care in the home-like 
setting of The Cottage exam rooms; they 
support the laboring 
woman and her fam- 
ily in their birth 
experience and 


ENCee 








well-informed 


and expecting a baby, you can 
choose this 5s oe network. 







Because The Cottage is located 
on the Burbank Hospital cam- 
pus, there is immediate access to 
Burbank Hospital's intensive 

medical support system before, 


Certified nurse midwives on stall } should it be needed. 


? freedom of a home birth, without sacrificing 
special. the peace-of-mind medical back-up pro- 
vides, come to The Cottage. 


For more information on how The Cot- 
tage support network can enhance 
your childbirth experience, 
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at Burbank Hospital 
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provide care following birth in 
The Cottage. 


Hospital back-up is 
just a few moments 
away. 











) during, or after birth, 


~ [f you want the comfort and 

























call the nurse midwife at 


342-8877. 





An Affiliate of CentMa:s system 
Nichols Road Fitchburg MA 0142 
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gy ™ not going to tell you to quit 
I smoking. Because you already 
know that quitting smoking might 
be a good thing to do — deep down 
inside, you know you'd be better off if 
you didn’t smoke. So let’s not waste 
anybody’s time. Here are some facts you 
should know about people who try to 
quit. 

According to the 1986 Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s report, the number of American 
males who smoke dropped 34 percent 
between 1965 and 1985. For females that 
figure dropped 19 percent. Of all adults 
in the US today, 34 percent of men and 
27.8 percent of women smoke, 32.6 
percent of men and 18.2 percent of 
women used to smoke, and 33.3 percent 
of men and 54 percent of women never 
smoked. The total number of cigarettes 
sold in 1985 topped 662 billion, down one 
percent from 1984. 

According to a National Health Inter- 
view Survey, out of 54 million smokers, 
more than 16 million tried to quit in 1980. 
Of men who tried, 24 percent succeeded. 
Of women, 18 percent. More estimates: 
of the 33 million Americans who have 
quit smoking to date, 90 percent did it all 
by themselves, but 34 percent of smokers 
who want to quit are interested in some 
kind of a program to help them. The 1983 
“Great American Smoke-Out” (that day 
in November when everybody tries to 
tell you to go smokeless) actually con- 
vinced 19.5 million smokers to attempt to 
quit for 24 hours or more. More than 
anything, all of the above reflects the 
influential campaigns of organizations 
such as the American Lung Association 
(ALA) and the American Cancer Society 
(ACS) to beat the tobacco industry at 
their own game: public relations. The 
‘80s, you see, are the Age of Advertising, 
and if not smoking can be made as cool, 
sexy, and popular as smoking used to be, 
no one will smoke — or so goes the 
reasoning. Hence, we see Brooke Shields 
informing us that she doesn’t like to kiss 
men who smoke; we see Larry Hagman 
with his obnoxious portable fan; and we 
see media-fed political wars to end public 
smoking. 

Although the media blitz has made it 
more difficult to smoke, by cordoning off 
sections of restaurants, banning cigarette 
smoking in public places, and inviting 
abuse from militant nonsmokers, it will 
not induce people who really enjoy 
smoking to give it up. According to the 
experts, if you don’t want to quit, you 
won't, no matter how many programs 
you attend. 


How it’s done 
So let’s assume you really want to quit. 
And remember, there’s a difference 


between feeling you should quit and 
actually wanting to go through with it. 
American Lung Association local 
coordinator Cindy Ferguson, for exam- 
ple, explains that the first task at the 
association’s cessation clinics (the ‘80s 
term for Quit-Smoking Programs) is 
something called readiness assessment. 

“There are issues they should under- 

stand before they try to quit,”” she says. 
“What can you expect to get out of it? Do 
you have the necessary support network 
to maintain your quitting? When you try 
to quit, it can be depressing. Although 
most people don’t quit on their first 
attempt, there’s something you learn 
from every attempt, and you can use that 
in- your next attempt.” 

In the American Cancer Society pro- 
»grams, according to state coordinator 
Linda Graham-Neho, group support is 
considered important, but quitting is 
actually an individual effort. “You first 
have to learn about your habit,” she 
explains. “You learn the hooks you have 
to break, and you learn through others 
how to live without cigarettes. One can 
learn an awful lot from someone else 
who's going through the same thing.” 

Richard Rotunda, MD, of Medical Care 
Affiliates, in Back Bay, uses a combina- 
tion of behavior modification and hyp- 
nosis to help each person on an individ- 
ual basis. “I try to help people under- 
stand why they smoke,” he says. “For 
some people it’s stress, for others it’s a 
pleasure enhancer. Generally, I try to 
help people understand what triggers 
their need for a cigarette, and plan for 
alternatives — and try to be as creative as 
possible.” 

At the Quit Smoking Clinic at New 
England Medical Center, Director Anne 
Peterson starts with determining a 
smoker's “pattern of smoking.” She 
explains, “We talk about which way is 
best for you — tapering off or quitting 
abruptly. We talk about facing 
withdrawal symptoms. It’s important not 
to set yourself up for failure. We stress a 
positive mental attitude.” 

Nicholas Covino, MD, of Beth Israel 
Hospital’s cessation clinic, cautions 
would-be quitters to “beware of quick-fix 
programs.” He also warns, “Don’t com- 
pare yourself to other quitters [because 
each person is different].”” And says of his 
method of choice (hypnotism), “Unless 
you really want to quit, hypnotism won't 
work.” Which is precisely what everyone 
says about his method of choice. 


When will I be able to quit? 

Facts can be misleading. You'll hear 
some programs claiming a 90 percent 
success rate, while others claim a 20 
percent success rate, and all claim to be at 
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the American 
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... the exhilarating feeling of being alive! 











,| Dance and Aerobics. 


Especially designed 
to improve your flex- 
ibility for all sports and 
art form such as: 
Karate, Gymnastics, 


The Hurley Stretch 
Rack will help you 
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flexibility in half 
the time. 


Both models come 
completely assem- 
bled and with 2 years 
warranty on workman- 
ship and materials. 


CALL NOW 
1-800-872-1044 
FREE BROCHURE 

OR 

CREDIT CARD 

ORDERS 


The HD-3000 has a special brake clutch 
crank, which automatically holds any 
position and releases by turning handle. 





Recover your energy through deep relaxation 














* $30 first float ($22 thereafter) 
« MEMBERSHIPS AVAILABLE — SAVE 
* The Book of Floating is now available in paperback 


TREAT YOURSELF TO THE MOST ENJOYABLY RELAXING HOUR OF 
YOUR WEEK. GET AWAY FROM IT ALL AT: 


sw? AQUA <~™ 
RETREAT CENTER 


214 MARKET STREET, BRIGHTON, MA 02135 
787-5045 RECORDED INFORMATION 
787-3511 APPOINTMENTS AND GIFTS CERTIFICATES 
© $65 off all floats with this ad 
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the top of the field. In reality, surveys of 
program graduates are rarely taken with 
any degree of certainty, and ex-smokers 
have, on occasion, been known to lie 
about whether or not they have started 
smoking again. The generally accepted 
success rate for cessation clinics hovers at 
around 80 percent at the end of the 
program and falls to around 24 percent 
after one year. All that means is that very 
few smokers can actually kick the habit 
the first time around, which should give 
you hope if you've tried and failed. 

Although the Great American Smoke- 
Out succeeds in getting people to try 
quitting for a day, their commitment 
rarely lasts for much longer than that. 
What good smoker can do without that 
after-turkey cigarette? And the stress of 
the holiday season has been known to 
lead a good many nonsmokers into the 
habit, never mind getting people to quit. 
According to the American Cancer Soci- 
ety, January is the busiest time of the 
year for cessation clinics, “because of 
resolutions,” says Linda Graham-Neho. 
“And we're very active right through 
May.” For some reason, summer is a 
slow season for quitters — and it’s not 
because cigarette smoking and outdoor 
activities go together, as the tobacco in- 
dustry would have us believe. (Did you 
ever really see someone paddling a ca- 
noe while holding a cigarette?) 

Often companies will sponsor pro- 
grams — either one-shot deals or con- 
tinuing year-long campaigns — for their 
employees. The ACS “encourages com- 
panies to learn about our Fresh Start pro- 
gram,” says Graham-Neho. “We train 
a facilitator within the company to run 
it.” It consists of four two-hour group 
sessions, in-house and completely free. 
(“Sometimes we charge $25, and then 
give it back if they have attended all four 
sessions — .it’s an incentive,” says 
Graham-Neho.) Companies that have 
sponsored Fresh Start programs in the 
Boston area include Blue Cross/Blue 
Shield, New England Life, Hill/Holiday, 
Boston University, and Boston City Hall. 
Right now is a good time for interested 
cgmpanies to contact the ACS so they 
can get someone trained in time for the 
“resolution rush.” 


What is the best program? 

The best program is the one that works 
for you. It all depends on your tempera- 
ment; that’s why there are so many to 
choose from. The American Lung As- 
sociation offers either group or self-help 
programs, which are both founded on 
the same concept — except that with one, 
you go it alone, and with the other, you 
have the support of others. “We try to 
help people devélop a plan that fits their 
lifestyle,” explains Cindy Ferguson. 

At Medical Care Affiliates, Rotunda 
uses a number of different approaches, 
including a form of self-hypnosis but 
specializes in behavioral medicine, i.e., 
changing one’s lifestyle to benefit one’s 
health. “I spend time discussing hyp- 
nosis,” he explains, “because people may 
have attitudes, from the movies or from 





seeing a stage hypnotist, that work 
against them. . . 1 reassure them that they 
are in control, that the process is very 
safe. If somebody fights you, then 
nothing's going to happen. I like to use 
demonstrations of how the mind can 
control the body, which provides the 
basis for credibility. Then | offer sugges- 
tions for quitting smoking — I ask them 
to visualize themselves already enjoying 
the benefits of being a nonsmoker. It’s a 
combination of positive reinforcement 
and aversion — if you are in a hypnotic 
state, you may open up to the fact that 
smoking can hurt you. Aversion may 
impress some people, or it may not. It 
varies from patient to patient. Everyone 
has their own belief system. I try to help 
them change it.” 

Covino also uses hypnosis, at Beth 
Israel, as a relaxation aid. It can help 
someone, he says, “to accept a new idea 
uncritically.” Says his program's 
coordinator, Joseph Gagne, “The goal is 
to achieve total relaxation when anxiety 
over smoking increases.” 


What's it gonna cost me? 

In many cases, quitting smoking is 
actually cheaper than continuing to 
smoke. Programs run by the ACS and the 
ALA are free, except for some “motiva- 
tional dollars” that are sometimes re- 
quired. Programs set up by your com- 
pany are usually free. Individual atten- 
tion usually costs, but the price is fairly 
reasonable. Sessions at Medical Care 
Affiliates run about $50 per, and at Beth 
Israel, the entire eight-week program 
costs $160. At Harvard Community 
Health Plan, which uses the ALA’‘s 
Freedom from Smoking behavior-modi- 
fication program, a series of seven two- 
hour sessions (one a week) costs $63 for 
members and $73 for nonmembers, but 
you can talk to their Health Educators on 
the phone for free. In some cases (e.g., 
your doctor has advised you to quit for 
health reasons), the programs are cov- 
ered by insurance. 

The real price to be paid can be 
measured in terms of stress and aggrava- 
tion, which is why more and more people 
are turning to groups and hypnosis 
rather than just dropping the ol’ cancer 
sticks, cold turkey. Hypnosis and other 
behavior-modification techniques offer 
concrete methods for dealing with stress, 
while groups offer support. It’s entirely 
up to you which is more important. One 
thing to remember, though, is that it’s not 
going to be easy. Don’t expect miracles; 
do expect hard work. 


Where do I turn? 

For starters, there's a very helpful Hot- 
line number, 1-800-4CANCER, which 
can put you in touch with local counsel- 
ors trained in smoking cessation. They 
will explain the wide variety of pro- 
grams available in your area, or can get 
pamphlets to you, or can help you find 
the easiest way to quit all by yourself 
They also have information about all 
kinds of cancer-related programs that 
have nothing to do with smoking. 





Other places to seek help or infor- 
mation include the local offices of the 
ACS and ALA (listed below), which try 
very hard not to be competitive. Their 
only goal, they say, is to help people find 
the best way to quit smoking. They have 
counselors available to talk to you on the 
phone, even if you just want to kick the 
habit alone and need a little advice on 
how to get started. 

Finally, there’s the Yellow Pages, 
under Smokers’ Information and Treat- 
ment Centers. Plenty of listings and easy 
access to phone numbers. Just be careful, 
because some of the listings could be 
businesses first and treatment centers 
second. Ask questions, find out costs, 
and figure out just how much you really 
want to do this. Who knows, maybe next 
time you'll be able to skip right over a 
article like this. 0 


For more information: 


Cancer Information 
Service, 1-800-4CANCER 


American Cancer Society, 
Boston office, 267-2650 


American Lung Association, 269-9720 


Harvard Community 
Health Plan, 421-1021 


Medical Care Affiliates, 262-1500 


Quit Smoking Clinic 
Ann Peterson, 956-1500 


Beth Israel Hospital 
Joseph Gagne, Administrative 
Coordinator, 753-4735 


Needle 


Continued from page 6 

Acupuncturists maintain that such 
dramatic, against-all-odds recoveries are 
common. Edwin Ford Geiger, director of 
the New England Acupuncture Center, 
says, ‘What impresses me about the rate 
of success is that many people come only 
after they've exhausted every other 
possible route. For example, we treated a 
woman who had had 30 years of back 
pain, and she responded immediately.” 
A trained psychologist, Geiger also be- 
lieves that the needle is more effective 
than the talking cure for depression and 
anxiety: “People come in very stressed, 
and when they leave they're different; 
you can see the progress.” Korean- 
trained Won Park advertises an 85 
percent success rate in treating smokers 
and says that even those who have been 
smoking two or three packs a day for 
decades may lose the urge after a single 
treatment. He claims an even higher 
success rate in conquering alcoholism 
Jenkins asserts that the Chinese therapy 
has cured her patients of such diseases as 
asthma and colitis. “It's mind-boggling 





stuff,” she says 
> . °. 

How these reported improvements are 
achieved is not clear, even to some 
practitioners. Acupuncture treatment is 
based on the premise that energy 
circulates through the body via 12 major 
channels, or “meridians. Disease is 
thought to result from disturbances in 
the energy flow. Fine needles are in- 
serted into points along the meridians to 
redirect blocked or excess energy and 
bring the body back into balance. The 
meridians do not correspond to anything 
one might pick up in Anatomy 101, 
however. 

Acupuncture differs from Western 
Medicine not only in its conception of 
physiology but also in its holistic nature. 
It does not, for example, recognize any 
distinction between the body and the 
mind. The Western approach to medicine 
— whereby one doctor specializes in 
diseases of the nervous system, another 
in mental illness, tor example — is as 
foreign to Chinese healers as the notion 
of energy meridians is to most MDs. 

In his book on acupuncture, Shattuck 
pain-clinic director Ted Kaptchuk de- 
scribes the gulf between the two ap- 
proaches. Under the Chinese system of 
medicine, a patient with shingles on his 
face is thought to have a “disease 
process’ different from that of a patient 
with shingles on his chest and therefore 
to require a different treatment. Western 
medicine, in contrast, perceives shingles 
as a single disorder. A Chinese diagnosis 
hinges on the location of the disorder, its 
relationship to other problems, and all 
the patient's life circumstances, 

Acupuncturists also maintain that the 
results of their treatment are holistic. 
‘Treatment of a stomach disorder will 
often produce relief of a seemingly 
unrelated headache problem,” Park 
notes. Jenkins adds that the seemingly 
unrelated symptoms may all be mani- 
festations of a single disruption in the 
body's balance: “Someone may have a 
stomachache, be dizzy, their eyes hurt, 
and their left toe is throbbing. These 
trouble points could all be along the 
same meridian.” Acupuncturists also 
state that treatment for physical com- 
plaints often yields emotional benefits 
and vice versa. 

Western physicians, of course, are not 
unaware of the body-mind link. They 
recognize that a depressed person is 
more vulnerable to illness and that many 
physical diseases have an emotional 
basis. Still, their treatment is based on 
symptoms that can be observed — and 
many patients complain of pain or other 
symptoms w hose cause (and even 
whose existence) cannot be established 
through tests. Savs Park, “With  tra- 
ditional science there are tests and there 
are drugs. Often the tests come out 
negative, and the doctor tells the patient 
there's nothing wrong. Maybe he'll pre- 
scribe a tranquilizer or painkiller.” Pills 
may stop the pain, but they do not cor 
rect the factor causing the pain 

Continued on page 10 
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Sayre Solomon.. 492-0162 


PERSONAL HEALTH 

BODYWORK : n oi 

. yynte of disease 
BOB WADDINGTON ale pees 
renewed energy Contidential 
for personal growth 
(617) 965-1787 Robert Taylor, MD 

1755 Beacon Street, Brookline 22-1450 
































NARCOTICS 
ANONYMOUS 


(617) 
569-0021 











te Clip & Save 


Psychotherapy and 


Worried About Pregnan 


Hesitant to ask questions about birth control or abortion? 

At the Crittenton you'll get help in choosing your birth 
control from caring professionals. We take the time to answer 
your questions and respond to your special concerns. 

And if you’re seeking abortion services, the Crittenton offers 
personal abortion care. That means you'll get the support you 
need, and we'll treat you as an individual. 


cy? 





THE CRITTENTON 


The Reproductive Healthcare Center Of Choice 








Fully licensed * Nonprofit « 


ing women since 1973 


Hypnosis 
connie sini What we offer: 
*Depression § «Shyness « ABORTION CARE ¢ AFFORDABLE FEES 
* Marital Conflict +» Confidence e FREE PREGNANCY TESTING +SAFE, PRIVATE 
¢ BIRTH CONTROL OFF-STREET PARKING 
sete} ee Confidentiality assured Joyce S MEA 
Living, Brookline 782-7600 Day and Evening 
Blue Shield Accepted 10 Pertshire Rd., Brighton, MA a oe 








INNER POWER 
DEVELOPMENT CENTER 
OFFERING 
THERAPY AND HYPNOSIS 
TO INDIVIDUALS AND 
COUPLES FOR 
THE TREATMENT OF 
A WIDE VARIETY 
OF PSYCHO-THERAPUTIC 
AND BEHAVIOR ISSUES. 


An alternative and active eapproach to insight 
combined with thought, attitude and 
behavior change. 


Correct organic and other sexual dys- 
function. explore relationship conflicts. 
work through anger and fears holding you 
back in your career and personal life, re- 
lieve tension, anxicty, depression and 
sleep problems. Control phobias. raisc 
self-esteen and confidence. Eliminate hab- 
its such as smoking. drinking, excessive 
cating and durg use, and increase concen- 
tration for learning in the classroom and 
while studying. Recover your zest for life 
and become the person you want to be. 


Sliding Scale Fee. MC VISA 




















Call 734-0623 
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all ‘Cotton..........+ made to order 
twin $88.00 cushions + covers 
| double $102.00 mats « frames 


queen $112.00 box 207 


_ nancy farron ashiand, n.h. 
(603) 968-3146 93217 
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LASER THERAPY 


Treatment of 
Birthmarks, Port Wine Stains, Spider Veins, 
Hemangiomas 
Removal of 
Tattoos, Plantier Warts, Skinwarts & Lesions 


CATHOLIC MEDICAL CENTER 


Laser Unit 
Manchester, N.H. 


603-668-3545 Ext. 2485 
















































MOVING? 


Do you walk, run, jog, dance, etc. ...? 









A balanced “‘rolfed”’ body moves more efficiently with 
more flexibility and less injury. More gain, less pain! 


OBINTE 


ea system of deep manipulative bodywork 
eimproved physical performance 
eemouonal well being 

e decreased stress 









































For more information call: 
LISA TACKLEY, CERTIFIED ROLFER 
45 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON 02116 
(61 7) 266-8584, 782-1952 

































Needle 


Continued from page 9 
Acupuncturists claim to do 
exactly that: to fix small im- 
balances before they erupt into 
full-blown diseases. Says 
Jenkins, “If you have a problem 
and the doctor keeps insisting 
there’s nothing there, you have to 
go home and wait until the 
condition deteriorates so much 
that a doctor can _ operate. 
Acupuncture’s role is to prevent 
disease.” (Interestingly, Chinese 
physicians were traditionally 
paid to keep their patients well; if 
a client got sick, the doctor lost 
his retainer.) Richard Feit, direc- 
tor of the New England School of 
Acupuncture, agrees with 
Jenkins‘s contention that medical 
tests can identify problems only 
after they have grown serious. “If 
a doctor can find it, it’s already 
too late,” he says. “Six years after 
you experience your first sym- 
ptoms, it may have finally be- 
come an ulcer or heart palpita- 
tions or something else that a 
physician can identify.” 
* * * 


Six or more years of being told 
that a problem is “all in your 
head” leads to precisely the kind 
of frustration that drives people 
to try alternative therapies. 
Aithough Schultz believes that 
some patients are now using 
acupuncturists as primary-care 
physicians, most people still go to 
an acupuncturist only as a last 
resort, after consulting scores of 
doctors and trying a myriad of 
other treatments. They are often 
desperate — crippled by pain 
whose origin cannot be identified 
through medical tests or reluctant 
to spend a lifetime dependent on 
medication. They are often 
dubious as well. “Most people 
don’t believe in it when they get 
here, but when they get off the 
table [after treatment], they can 
feel that something’s happened,” 
Jenkins says. ‘Many are skeptical 
at first,” Park acknowledges, “but 
if someone has had a headache 
for 10 or 20 years and all of a 
sudden it’s gone, then they say, 
‘That's wonderful.’ ” 

Wonderful hocus-pocus, a doc- 
tor might respond. Some doctors 
believe that acupuncture works 
by releasing endorphins, the 
body’s natural painkillers. Others 
hold that any relief it might 
provide can be attributed to the 
placebo effect or to the fact that 
many diseases clear up on their 
own. Health writer Jane Brody 
says that acupuncture’s value for 
conditions other than back pain is 
“highly questionable.” The 
American Medical Association 
takes the position that 
acupuncture is an experimental 
procedure that should be con- 
fined to research settings. 

The ‘experimental’ tag 
amuses practitioners. ‘“There was 
a Texas court case about a pa- 
tient’s right to choose his own 
treatment,” Feit says. “The court 
said that since acupuncture has 
been practiced for 2000 to 5000 
years, it is no more an experimen- 
tal form of medicine than the 
Chinese language is an ex- 
perimental form of communica- 
tion.” Jenkins, too, says that the 
longevity of the procedure attests 
to its legitimacy: “The first thing 
people ask me is, ‘Does it work? 
And I say, ‘Anything that’s 2000 
years old must work 

Despite tales of miracle re- 
coveries, acupuncturists say that 
needle therapy is not a panacea 
and that it should be integrated 
with Western medical treatment. 
Says Feit, “We don’t want this to 
be considered an _ alternative 
medicine. We want it to be 
recognized as a complementary 
form. There’s nothing like West- 
ern medicine for emergencies, for 
trauma, or for infectious disease.” 
Jenkins agrees: “We can’t do 
anything doctors do, and they 
can’t do any of the things we do 
Bringing the two iogether can 
only be beneficial.” 0 
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Since 1975, Michio Kushi has visited Florida every year. For this 12th visit, 
we have planned the best seminar yet! 


We will meet right on the ocean front on Miami Beach, where we will have the 
private use of a beautiful hotel kitchen and also enjoy East West Journal writer Ron 
Kotzsch, Lino Stanchich, Alix Landman, R.D. and meet “Recovery” author Elaine 
Nussbaum. 


All this in a beautiful relaxed atmosphere of 


FUN, SURF, AND MACROBIOTICS! 


A special room rate has been arranged with the hotel so one-and-all 
can enjoy this exciting weekend. 


ONLY $245.00 IF PAID BY DEC. 31 - $295 AFTER JAN. 1 


MC/VISA ACCEPTED 


MACROBIOTIC FOUNDATION OF FLORIDA 


3291 Franklin Ave., Miami, FL 33133 (305) 448-6625 


* Hotel room not included 











‘DoWe 
These People? 


_ AllThey EverDo 
mplain. 


We don't hold it against them. On the contrary, it’s what we had in mind 
when we created our Quality-of-Care Measurement Department, one of the first of 
its kind in health care. 

Their responsibility is to monitor the quality of the care we 
provide our members. We expect them to let us know what we’re doing 
right. We depend on them to help us pinpoint things we 
could be doing better. 
They analyze the technical components of our 
health care. How accurate are our diagnoses? What are 
the outcomes of our treatments? More important, per- 
haps, they also measure the one thing everything else 
is intended to ensure—member satisfaction. 
How do our subscribers feel about the 
care they receive? | 
If you aren't thoroughly satis- 
fied with your present health plan, ask 
the Benefits Officer where you work 
about Harvard Health. Or phone us 
at (617) 421-8819. 
We think it’s worth pay- 
ing people to complain about us 
if it means you'll never have to. 


Harvard 


Health 
Its Your Health. It Your Choice. 


© 1986, Harvard Community Health Plan, Inc. All rights reserved 











(NOVEMBER NECESSITIES ) 


Department-wide Sale* November 3—23 Only! 




































Hartin Organizers 


For Home and Office 
Office and School Supplies Finally, a place for everything. All pieces are convenient, attractive and easy to 


2 s assemble. Features include durable baked enamel steel frames, tough vinyl 
Everything from paperclips to portfolios, note- coated baskets and heavy-duty casters. Choose from these different styles 
books to Rolodex, lamps to whiteout, staplers Swivel Letter Baskets 
to Cross pens and calendars! If we have it, it’s Reg. $18.95 NOW $12.50 
1/3 off November 3—23! Lower Level, School te : 
and Office Supplies Department, and the 





4-Basket Storage Drawer 


Campus Shop at the GSU. Reg. $39.95 NOW $26.35 
5-Drawer Butcher Block Storage Cart 
Reg. $39.95 NOW $26.35 


*Sorry, typewriters, telephones and special orders are 
already specially priced and are not subject to further 3-Drawer Standard-Size Hanging File Cart 

discounts. Minimum purchase of $2.00 required. All Reg. $29.95 NOW $ 19.75 

offers good while supplies last; no rainchecks. Boston Lower Level, Homewares and School and Office Supplies Dept. 
University Faculty/Staff discount is valid. This sales does not apply to the George Sherman Union Campus Shop. 
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Holding 
Court 






























Former No. | world- ranking Baker 
tennis champ Ilie Nastase ts 
making a special off-court ° 
appearance here on Thursday, at the BU’. Bookstore s 
November 13, from noon to | R 7 . ‘ em : Stop in and say hello to the 
PM. Nastase will be on the Sth Grande Sasidaheibente. Come and hear the story of 7he Nutcracker as told by the witty New York Times colum- 
pact wwe — ae Sata: Ay soem “Nutcracker Prince” and his friends, the furry mice and toy nist, author of Growing Up 
arf aidan Sister essen NF ee og “ALL. soldiers, at the B.U. Bookstore on November 22 and Decem- ($3.95), and most recently 
store Cc OTC rOOK- c _ ial “lr - . - 
store ofthe Prudential-Bache 8 "00. ber 14 from 2 to 4pm on the fifth level. The B.U. Bookstore editor of The Norton Book of 
Boston resentedby Guaramse and the Boston Ballet will be sponsoring the event that in- Light Verse ($17.95). He'll be 
First eeditiensing Sie Nestase. GUARANTY-FIRST BANK cludes free balloons, coloring posters, and a cartload of holiday here to sign your copy on 
presents the fun and surprises. Young and old alike can come and enjoy Wednesday, November 19, 
Prudential-Bache the tale of The Nutcracker, a true Holiday favorite! from noon to 2 PM 
= Securities | ; F 
Grand Champions Fifth Level 








It’s Time for All 
Our Clocks to Go! 


And at 1/3 off, They're Going Fast! 
Selection includes: 
































‘\___-___- Braun Quartz 
-— ———.- . Regularly $21.00 
= j telat Just the ticket for — 
. Umbra Quartz out those winter wo% —_ 
LA Regularly $29.95 These distinctive ee fee 
— 12 7\, NOW$20.00 and wool sro a fully 
— 2 o\ men and women le in both 
- InterDesign jined and available 
3 Regularly $24.95 solids and tweeds- 
a 4 NOW $16.70 ty $170 =: 
7 ¢ 5 Regularly af 
Diversi Cordless NOW S 140 . 3 
Regularly $16.95 vaca's and women's Remember - 
NOW $11.35 
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Sportswear , ; 
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Street Level 





Homewares Department, Lower Level 


























It’s Apple -Picking Time! @ 


Macintosh computers will help you work smarter, quicker, and more creatively 
‘with their ease of use, high-resolution graphics, and transportability. 


Price Monthly Payment 
Macintosh™ Sige 2.6.08 er a es $1395.00** under $55.00* 
Macintosh 512Ke 


ImageWriter II Printer & Cable 
a eat 800K external disk drive................ $2045.00** 


Price includes 
“Apple Pays Half” Rebate 





under $90.00* 




































January 10, 1987. 





*Sorry, offer does not apply to 
under the B.U. University Purchase Program. 


Apple Pays Half!’ 
Apple will pay half of up to $500.00 
for Apple-branded peripherals and 
software purchased at University Com- 
puters on the same itemized receipt, 
on the same day as the Basic System 
purchase. Rebate offer begins 
November 1, 1986, and ends 

















a ails iis viata x ena $1795.00** under $70.00* 
Macintosh Plus 
ImageWriter II Printer & Cable ; 
800K external disk drive ................. $2445.00** under $105.00* 
Price includes Free 3M Gift Box!" 
ee ee" One. Apple is offering a free Gift Box of 3M 
P computer products with the purchase 
Macintosh Plus : of any Apple Basic System. Package 
ImageWriter II Printer & Cable includes diskettes, head cleaning kit, * 
DataFrame 20 SCSI Hard Drive (2OMB) and more! Available while supplies 
(from SuperMac Technologies) & Cable... .. $3145.00** under $130.00* last. 
Price includes *Sorry, offer does not apply to Macintosh systems p 
“Apple Pays Half” Rebate. under the B.U. University Purchase Program. 
Sas DataPreme BO OGY i 6Gk 6s 6 cc cae ho Beare $995.00 
Aneel mer Wr ik 6 i a vag) eedie's $4495.00 











* Apple Revolving Credit Card, 10% down, sales tax not included, 
qualified applicants only, 18% Annual Percentage Rate, Apple 
Business Credit also available. 
G **Boston University full-time students, faculty, and staff call 236- 
Authonzed Dealer 7464 for special B.U. Pricing. Rebate from Apple available for 


non-B.U. full-time faculty of institutions of higher 
education until December 31, 1986. 
No further discounts apply. 


Apple and the Apple logo are registered trademarks of Apple Computer. Inc Macintosh i a trademark of Mcindosh Laboratory. Inc. and 1s 
being used with express permssion of is owner 
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Pack 


Pack 


Sony Disks 20% Off 

















Sony 31/2” SSDD 10 
Sony 3!/2” DSDD 10 
Sony 5'/2” DSDD 10 


Sony 5!/2” HD 10 Pack 





Regular Sale 
Price Price New — 
| Computers 
$18.95 $15.16 i 
Price Monthly Payment 
$29.95 $23.96 IBM Personal Computer..........$1395 $50* 
256K, 2 Drive, Model 176 
$12.95 $10.36 IBM Monochrome Monitor 
$29.95 $23.96 IBM Monochrome Display/Printer Adapter 


No further discounts apply. 


IBM Personal Computer XT .......$2895 under $90* 





640K, 20MB, Model 089 














IBM Monochrome Monitor 
IBM Monochrome Display/Printer Adapter 


IBM Personal Computer 

XT Model #286... .... sce ec. 
640K, RAM, 20MB Hard Drive 

Features Intel 80286 Processor 

IBM Monochrome Monitor 

IBM Monochrome Display/Printer Adapter 


IBM PC Convertible.............51395 $50* 
IBM ProPrinter XL ............-S 595 
IBM Proprinter.........2ci82-+--8 3905 
Plus Development HardCard (lOMB). .S 350 
Plus Development HardCard (2O0MB). .S 750 


Equity I, 256K, 2 Drive - $3795 under $120* 


Monochrome Monitor 
Monochrome Board 
Epson LX-86 Printer $1573 


Equity II, 640K, 20MB 
Monochrome Monitor 

Hercules™ Graphics Mode 

Epson FX-85 Printer $2644 


1-Year Warranty. Additional 1-year extended 
warranty available for $99.00. 


*IBM Revolving Credit Card, 10% down, sales tax not included, qualified 
applicants only, 18% Annual Percentage Rate, IBM Business Credit also 
available. No further discounts apply. 


In il University Computers 
Computers and more at New England's largest bookstore. 


Kenmore Square (617) 236-7464. Toll free 1-800-553-3550. 
Hrs. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 AM-7PM; Sat. LOAM-—6PM; Sun. 12-5PM. 
Major credit cards. Free parking on Deerfield St. Green Line to Kenmore. 


At B.U. Bookstore 
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| New malpeess — haw Available at Great Prices! 

























Beethoven 







LP/Tape LP/Tape (3-record boxed set) 
TET eee 9.95 ee eran $9.95 NE oo. 6k es $9.95 LP/Tape 
NOW $7.96 NOW $7.96 NOW $7.96 Regularly ....... $26.85 
CD CD CD NOW $21.48 
Regularly ....... $16.95 Regularly ....... $16.95 Regularly ....... $16.95 CD 
NOW $13.96 NOW $13.96 NOW $13.96 Regularly ....... $50.85 
NOW $40.68 





At Boston University Bookstore 
660 Beacon Street * ThirdFicor 
Boston, MA 02215 * 617-236-7407 
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30% OFF 


HENRY 
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GRETHEL 


WOOL SWEATERS 
FOR MEN! 











100% wool and wool handknits, in assorted solids and patterns 
Contemporary Men's Sportswear, Street Level 








| Tie One On! 


At our Zany Bow Tie Contest, Saturday, November 15, from 2—4 PM. 
Meet Mario Sartori, bow tie aficionado and author of The Bow Tie 
Book (Fireside, $5.95)— which comes with its own bow tie—the 
perfect stocking stuffer. Mario will show you how it's done, and he'll 
be our contest judge: the person sporting the wildest bow tie will win 
a $100 B.U. Bookstore gift certificate! 
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Women's Contemporary Sportswear, Street Level 


Introducing 
A Hot New Line 
From Italy —OKE 
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ANOTHER 
AMERICA ‘S* 
SWEATERS © 3% 


100% Wool, Hand-Loomed in Peru 
A great value at the regular price of $52 


NOW $39.99 While Supplies Last 
Women's Contemporary Sportswear, Street Level 











Stay Warmer This Winter! 
100% Wool Scarves in solids, plaids, and stripes 
$12 


Men's and Women’s Fine Leather Gloves from 
Grandoe $22—48 


Angora Berets $10 Scarves and Gloves $15 each 
in assorted. pastels and solids 


Elmer Little Thinsulate Gloves 
in black, gray, and taupe 
Regularly $20 NOW $14.99 


Street Level 














Give the Gift 
of Gary Larson 


The Far Side Gallery 2, 
his newest collection, a big book of over 600 
cartoons, $9.95 Sale Price $7.46 


It Came from the Far Side, 
his latest New York Times bestseller, $5.96 
Sale Price $4.46 


and The Far Side 1987 Off-the-Wall Calendar, 
with a Far Side cartoon-a-day for all year, $6.95 

Sale Price $5.21 
All published by Andrews McMeel & Parker. 





Football Books for the 
Armchair Quarterback 


McMahon by Jim McMahon with Bob Verdi. 
The Chicago Bears quarterback and Honda Scooter 
commercial star's own story. Warner, $16.95 

Sale Price $12.71 


Snake by Ken Stabler and Berry Stainback. 
The tell-all autobiography of the Oakland Raiders’ 
ferocious quarterback. Doubleday, $15.95 

Sale Price $11.96 


They're Playing My Game by Hank Stram 

with Lou Sahadi. 

The game as seen by ex-coach, now commentator, 
Hank Stram. Morrow, $14.95 Sale Price $11.21 
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Biography 
No Direction Home by Robert Shelton. 
The life and music of Bob Dylan, as told by the 

* former New York Times music critic. Beech Tree 
Books/Morrow, $17.95 Sale Price $13.46 


Henry and June. 

Drawn from the unexpurgated diaries of the late 
Anais Nin, the story of her dual love affairs with 
Henry Miller and his wife June. Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, $14.95 Sale Price $11.21 


One More Time by Carol Burnett. 

The TV and movie star's stirring memoir of growing 
up and her triumph over poverty. Random House, 
$17.95 Sale Price $13.46 


This Holiday Season, Give Books to Everyone—And These Are 25% OFF! 


How a Book Is Made 


For National Children’s Book Week, November 17-23, 
check out these new titles in our Children’s Book 
Department: 

Pecos Bill 

written and illustrated by Steven Kellogg. 

Captures all the color and energy of the frontier in 
the tall tale of one of America’s favorite larger-than- 
life heroes. Morrow, $13.00 Sale Price $9.76 


How a Book Is Made 

written and illustrated by Aliki. 

The author's excitement about books and bookmak- 
ing shows clearly on every page. Thomas Y. Crowell, 
$12.95 Sale Price $9.71 


Dreams written and illustrated by Peter Spier. 
When you gaze up at the sky, dream DREAMS! Spier 
shows us how the clouds reshape themselves into 
fantasy scenes of every child's imagination. 
Doubleday, $11.95 Sale Price $8.96 


New, from Our 
Professional 
Reference 
Department 
Rapid Guide to 
Hazardous Chemicals 
in the Workplace 


by N. Irving Sax and 
Richard J. Lewis, Sr. 


A compact source of essential information on more 
than 6,000 common hazardous chemicals. Easy to 
use in the office, field, or plant. Van Nostrand 
Reinhold, $19.95 


15% OFF THROUGH NOVEMBER 30 
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: — At 
Prizzi's Family by Richard Condon. 
The “prequel” to Condon’s celebrated Prizzi's Honor. 
Putnam, $17.95 Sale Price $13.46 


A Supply of Heroes by James Carroll. 

The latest novel by Boston author James Carroll — 
World War | in Ireland, England, and France. 

Dutton, $17.95 Sale Price $13.46 


Roger's Version by John Updike. 
Updike’s provocative exploration of God, computers, 
and sexual morality. Knopf, $17.95 

Sale Price $13.46 


A Taste for Death by P.D. James. 

The true Queen of Crime returns with a new Adam 

Dalgliesh case, replete with suspense, richly drawn 

characters, and emotional insight. Knopf, $18.95 
Sale Price $14.21 
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Cookbooks 


The Seafood Cookbook by Pierre Franey 
and Bryan Miller. 
Classic to contemporary fish cookery by the New York 
Times restaurant critic and author of The 60 Minute 
Gourmet. Random House, $22.50 

Sale Price $16.88 


Jane Brody's Good Food Book. 

New York Times health and nutrition expert Brody 
shows how to live the healthy high-carbohydrate way 
ar Norton, $22.95 Sale Price $17.21 


Trading Secrets by R. Foster Winans. 

Illegal insider stock tips, as told by the Wall Street 
Journal columnist who accepted them. St. Martin's, 
$17.95 Sale Price $13.46 


Power of Attorney by Mark Stevens. 

The fascinating story of the enormous influence and 
power of America’s giant law firms. McGraw Hill, 
$17.95 Sale Price $13.46 


New Dictionary of American Slang 

edited by Robert Chapman. 

Completely revised and updated, “American slang at 
its rip-roaring, zany, zappy best”— Robert Burchfield, 
ed., Oxford English Dictionary. Harper & Row, 
$21.95 Sale Price $16.46 








New York Times Bestsellers — 
They're Always 25% Off 
at the B.U. Bookstore! 





November Storytellers 
Nevember 8— Diane Edgecomb 
November 29— Mary Batchelder 


Storytelling is held on Saturdays at 1:30 pm on 
the Second Level, Children’s Book Department. 





OP) Neer England 
Aquariam 


Children’s Month at the B.U. Bookstore 


In celebration of National Children’s Book Week, November 17—23, the Boston University Bookstore is pleased to present 
the following special events that can be enjoyed by the entire family: 


November ll (Veterans' Day)— Meet DANGER MOUSE, that brave, smart crimefighter, star of his own TV show, “Danger 


Mouse,” 


seen on Nickelodeon Cable. Have your Danger Mouse books personally signed by Danger Mouse, receive a FREE 


Danger Mouse balloon and sticker just for coming, AND have your picture taken with Danger Mouse for a $1.00 contribution 


to the Give the Gift of Literacy Campaign— 
2PM, 2nd Level, Children’s Department 


a nonprofit, charitable program established to fight the problem of illiteracy. 


November 15— Meet the educators of the New England Aquarium as they share with you the adventures of the sea, as seen 

in their new book, Dive to the Coral Reefs (Crown). A special slide presentation of the beautifully photographed coral reefs 
and ocean discoveries found in the book will be presented. The first 100 children to attend this special event will receive a spe- 
cial New England Aquarium poster, and anyone who purchases a copy of the book will receive a discount admission coupon 


to the Aquarium. 1:30 PM, 2nd Level, Children’s Department 


November 22 — NUTCRACKER DAY—see front of this flyer 

















The following introduces one of 
the most fully tested and creden- 
tialed gas saving, friction reduc- 
ing engine treatments ever to reach 
the market! : 

WHAT IS POLY? “Poly” is short for 
polytetrafluoroethylene (TFE). It is the 
slipperiest substance known to man 
(1981 Guiness Book of World Re- 
cords, p. 188). The PetroLon Corpo- 
ration, makers of Slick 50, has inven- 
ted a way to permanently bind this 
slippery chemical to your engine with 
one treatment. All you do is add one 
quart of Slick 50 to your oil during oil 
and filter change. By reducing engine 
friction, Slick 50 increases gas mileage 
and horsepower and reduces engine 
operating temperature thus causing 
your oil and engine to last longer. Just 
as important, it reduces metal wear, 
defraying costly overhauls. 

HOW DO I KNOW THIS ISN'T A 
FRAUD? Slick 50 has some very im- 
pressive credentials. The “Consumers 
Digest” magazine (March/April 1982, 
p. 35) states “Slick 50 does reduce en- 
gine heat and ordinary wear, and our in- 
formal tests indicate that it will im- 
prove gas mileage by about two or 
three miles per gallon.... Slick 50 
does exactly what Petrolon claims it 
does.” Researchers at a nationally 
respected research laboratory, after 
applying a powerful ultrasonic clean- 
ing process to a Slick 50 treated engine 
part, were surprised at its permanence. 
They stated, “We actually expected the 
PetroLon Slick 50 TFE Resin coating 
to also be removed, but later found it 
was still there.” 

The Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration has fully accepted a similar 
product- Slick 50 Aircraft Treatment 
(F.A.R. *33.49). An FAA test simulating 
1400 hours of engine use (equivalent 
to about 70,000 miles on a car) showed 
almost zero engine wear! 

“Dune Buggies and Hot VW's”’ 
magazine, April 1983, p. 70-71, records 
the results of their one year testing of 
Slick 50. “We can indeed say scientifi- 
cally that Slick 50 does work and that 
it does reduce enginewear!.... forthe 
price of one treatment when compared 
to engine rebuild, we feel you'd be 
money ahead using Slick 50.” 

A test done at the San Diego State 
University revealed that, “Slick 50 does 
increase horsepower and decreases 
fuel consumption in tests done at the 
university.” The Space Shuttle Colum- 
bia uses the chemical “poly” in its 
gears and bearings because it is the 
only chemical lubricant which can 
withstand the heat and corrosive ele- 
ments of space. 

Perhaps the most dramatic ofailisa 
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torture-test overseen by the Automo- 
tive Services Council for Pennsy!l- 
vaniaand shown on television station 
WITVE Three cars with between 75,000 
and 129,000 miles on them were treated 
with Slick 50. Six months later the oil 
was drained from each vehicle and the 
cars were driven without the oil plugs 
for about a half hour. The water tem- 
perature never rose and the engines 
sustained no apparent damage. There 
are many more tests available. If you 
are still skeptical, send $2.00 to defray 
printing and postage costs and we will 
send you additional, more detailed, 
test information, etc. 

HOW DO YOU TREAT AN EN- 
GINE? Very simply. Just before oil and 
filter change, add engine flush (sent 
free with each order) to clean out your 
engine. Let your engine idle for 5 min- 
utes. Then drain your oil, change filter 
and add the proper amount of oil less 
one quart. Add one quart Slick 50. 
drive for30 minutes, and leave it in the 
crankcase for 3,000 miles. As the engine 
operates, the oil carries the “poly” be- 
tween the parts where it is burnished 
into the pores of the metal. Once impreg- 
nated it is permanent. so you do it 
only once, not each time you change 
oil. One quart of Slick 50 will treat all 
standard 4, 6 and 8 cylinder gasoline 
and diesel engines. 

WILL IT WORK WITH MOST OIL? 
Yes, Slick 50 will work with all petro- 
leum based oils and all synthetics com- 
patable with petroleum based oils. 

WHAT ARE THE BENEFITS OF 
SLICK 50? Your actual benefits in 
percentages may vary. depending on 
the kind of driving you do, vehicle 
condition, etc. By reducing friction, 
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Slick 50 does all of the following: it 
increases gas mileage. |t increases 
horsepower -- small economy cars 
and large RV's really need this. It 
makes for easier starting (important 
in cold weather). It reduces operat- 
ing temperatures. thus increasing 
the lubrication and life of your oil and 
your engine. Since lubricating lead is 
being removed from gas and unleaded 
gas is poor in lubricating qualities, the 
extra lubrication of Slick 50 on 
valve stems and guides is very valu- 
able. Last, but not least, the drastic 
reduction in engine wear defrays or 
eliminates costly overhauls which 
can save you over *1,000. Slick 50 
eliminates the “lubrication starva- 
tion”. that all cars experience when 
first started before the oil has a chance 
to circulate. Up to 90% of the wearona 
car can be caused by this lubrication 
starvation. You receive all of these 
benefits for less than the cost of two 
tanks of gas (*39.95). 

WILL SLICK 50 HARM MY EN- 
GINE OR AFFECT MY WARRANTY? 
No! Slick 50 is suspended in an excel- 
lent grade of petroleum oil which meets 
or exceeds évery manufacturers en- 
gine warranty requirements. In addi- 
tion, this oil carries an API (American 
Petroleum Institute) service classifi- 
cation SF-CC-CD. 

DEALERSHIPS ARE AVAILABLE. 

OTHER SLICK 50 PRODUCTS 
available are Gear Treatment (manual 
transmission, etc.), 2-Cycle Engine 
Treatment, Grease, Ultra 9 Oil, Fuel 
Conditioner, and Fabric Protector. Free 
information is sent upon request. 

EASY TOLL FREE NUMBER. Since 
Slick 50 is “‘too too Slick” for engine 
friction, our toll free number is 1 -800- 
22-SLICK (that is, 1-800-227-5425). 

Free engine flush sent with each 
order. Free shipping with orders 
of 2 or more. 

For purchase or further informa- 
tion call toll free 1-800-22-SLICK, 
(in Colorado, call 1-303-772-4797 
or send to: FORT MORGAN SLICK 
50, 407 Del Rio Road, Berthoud, 
Colorado 80513. 
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QO) 1 enclose $39.95+ 84.00 shipping & hand 
OC) 1 want 2 or more (free shipping & hand.) 


OC) Check QO) cop. C) Visas/Mc 
Card * Exp. 
Name 
Address 

(Give street address tor UPS. delivery) 
City 
State Zip 
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camera and VHS 
video recorder. ..all 
2 - « 
, in one compact unit! 
) The easy way to make home movies. 
ee —s oe Be Wonder e@ Len putang Solid + amy design— N EW 
tengo 
camer alin aia No special tapes efficient, rugged design with high aX TU iz aa ¥ apebel 
n —this camcorder uses reliability. 
standard VHS cassettes. New 2-hour battery i @) [L | 'D) ST ATE | 
e Full VHS compatibility—uses included—built-in and : . 
L standard VHS cassettes. rechargeable, with AC/DC Dy ES ; 'e N ] é 
e_ Playback and recording versatility r 
- versatilit y—review tapes through Deluxe built-in features— 
>) includes microphone, auto focus, 
tape counter, power zoom lens, 


tape time remaining indicator and 
more. 
e Deluxe accessories included— SS 


2-hour battery, AC adapter, 


audio/video playback cable, Camcor der Case 


TV playback adapter, more. S 

*Optional input connector and “J Get this deluxe carrying case 
cable required forexternalvideo ff <7 FREE with the purchase of 
sal Sl m, Pro Wonder Model CMR300. 
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See your local RCA dealer for details 
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4 PICTURE PERFECT 
by Peter W. Mitchell 
At the summer Consumer Electronics Show. the newest 
developments in video technology seemed to be television 
pictures that are larger, smaller, or clearer than the standard 
versions. Projection TVs, hand-held models, and digital 
technology are all the rage. 


8 QUADRAPHENIA 
by Peter W. Mitchell 
Fifteen years ago, quadraphonic sound seemed to be the 
wave of the future. Confusion surrounding the technology 
quickly sent it to the scrap heap, however, only to be lately 
reborn as “surround sound.’’ Whatever name it's filed under. 
the goal of surround sound is to produce music as close as 
possible to the live version. An update on the state of four- 
channel sound. 


14 MAKING CONNECTIONS 
by Peter W. Mitchell 
Most of us have television sets of some sort, but adding 
components like VCRs or cable TV sometimes seems only to 
complicate the picture. Herein, we offer some advice on ways 
in which you can hook up those various components for the 
best possible viewing experience. 


19 CIRCUIT SHORTS 
by Peter W. Mitchell 
TV acquires powerful stereo sound, SuperBeta is going strong. 
LaserDisc players get digital video memory, and other video 
news. 
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Zenith’s System 3, with sound by Bose 
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! BRING DISNEp HOME FOR GOOD... 


_ OLD YELLER 


ON SALE $29.95 


| SLEEPING BEAUTY DUMBO 
ON SALE $29.95 
ae 


_ Beauty 








Also available: 
Mickey's Christmas Carol 
Canine Commandos 


ON SALE $14.95 


ON SALE $29.95 | 
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PINOCCHIO MARY POPPINS JIMINY CRICKET'S Club Membership Specials: 
ON SALE $29.95 ON SALE $29.95 ON cate $19.95 * Mon. 99¢ prose, ea 
: ¢ Tues. 99¢ Horror Rentals 
¢ Wed. 99¢ Dr 
VHS ONLY ed. 99¢ Drama Rentals 
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Infinity’s new projection television: powerful sound and impressive performance 


Picture perfect 


Notes from the Consumer Electronics Show 


by Peter W. Mitchell 


wice a year, at Consumer Elec- 
i tronics Shows (CES) in Las Vegas 
and Chicago, manufacturers in- 
troduce the new products they plan to 
sell to consumers during the next few 
months. A reporter touring the exhibit 
halls catches a tantalizing glimpse of the 
leading edge of current technology. 
Sometimes a clear direction emerges; at 
other times the industry seems to be 
heading in as many directions as there 
are suppliers 

What is the important news in video 
technology this season? Depending on 
whose products you look at, the trend is 
toward a larger picture, a smaller picture, 
a sharper, brighter, darker, or flatter 
picture; toward digital special effects in 
the TV set, or digital special effects in the 
VCR, or digital processing for a better 
picture and no effects at all. 

Actually, the most widespread trend in 
this year’s new television equipment is 
related not to video but to audio. MTS 
stereo sound is rapidly becoming a 
standard element in VCRs and TV sets; it 
is included in virtually all 25-inch (or 
larger) sets and in about half the new 19- 
inch models. Only in the lowest-priced 
models and portables does mono sound 
still reign. 

Incidentally, screen-size nomenclature 
is gradually changing as more suppliers 
adopt flat-faced, square-cornered, more 
perfectly rectangular picture tubes. The 
25-inch screen is becoming the “26-inch 
(or in some cases 27-inch’) size, where 
as the 19-inch is expanding to the “20- 
inch.”’ The width and height of the screen 
are the same as before; only the diagonal 
measure is increasing, as corners are no 
longer lopped off by rounding 

The second most widespread trend in 
IV is the provision of direct “line” or 

monitor’ inputs for the audio and video 
signals from a VCR or video-disc player 
Monitor inputs, which are rapidly be- 
coming a standard feature in console and 
table-top sets (but rarely in portables), 
make for more convenient connection 
and better picture quality than the 
conversion to Channel 3 that must be 
used with older or simpler TV sets. 

One of the inventions most talked 
about at the show wasn’t actually at the 
show at all but was announced around 


» the same time. “Zentihsew_ ETN at, 
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tension-mask) design for a truly flat, 
exquisitely sharp picture tube may some- 
day result in better TV sets, but for now it 
is being used only in specialized com- 
puter displays. 

Digital everything : 

In video, as in audio, the big buzz word 
is digital. Toshiba, NEC, and RCA are 
introducing new “digital” VHS VCRs 
containing a digital memory circuit that, 
for the first time, has enough capacity 
(1.1 Megabits) to store an entire video 
picture. When playing a tape, these VCRs 
can “freeze” the picture and continuous- 
ly display the stored picture on the TV 
screen. Freezing and displaying pictures 
in a rapid sequence yields aslow-motion 
display of the changing scene. 

Ordinary VCRs produce freeze-frame 
and slow-motion effects, too, but they do 
so by having the heads repeatedly scan 
the recorded track on the tape while the 
tape stands still or moves very slowly. 
The usual result is jitter or bands of video 
noise in the special-effects picture. But 
with digital memory special-effects pic- 
tures are perfectly stable and clear. In 
Toshiba’s DX-7 ($850), which may be in 
stores by the time you read this, the 
digital memory can be used ‘not only 
during tape playback but also to freeze 
broadcast pictures as they happen. One 
handy use: when a program displays 
important information for too brief a 
time on the screen, you can capture and 
freeze the display until you find a pencil 
and write down the information you 
want 

The other popular use for digital 
memory circuits is PIP (picture-in-pic- 
ture), used to display the picture from a 
second source (such as the program 
you're taping on the VCR ora signal from 
a video camera in, say, a_ baby’s 
bedroom) in a small insert in one corner 
of the main picture you're watching. 
RCA, Hitachi, Sears, and many other 
suppliers will offer PIP in either VCRs or 
TV sets this winter. (A new RCA VCR, 
model VMP400, employs two digital 
memories, one for PIP and one for 
freeze-frame.) 

If you still like your old television set, a 
unique product from Multivision will 
bring it up to state-of-the-art status in 





139-channel tuning, infrared remote con- 
trol, decoding for MTS stereo sound, and 
PIP. The PIP circuit combines the tuned 
picture and the auxiliary video signal 
(from your VCR or other source) and 
remodulates the combined picture onto 
Channel 3 for your old TV set to receive. 
Using the remote control you can vary 
the location of the picture insert, adjust 
its size, and instantly exchange the main 
and subsidiary pictures when you see 
something interesting happening in the 
insert. The Multivision 3.1 
cable/stereo/PIP adapter is priced under 
$500. 

The other use for a digital field 
memory is to reduce flicker and improve 
picture texture by doubling the number 
of lines that scan across the TV screen 
each second. In normal TV a complete 
525-line picture is-painted on the screen 
30 times per second. Each complete 
picture consists of two coarse 262.5 line 
“fields” that alternate on the screen 60 
times per second, with the scan lines of 
one field being “interlaced” between 
those of the previous field. In a new 
process called “non-interlace” scanning, 
when each 262-line field is received, it is 
stored in a digital memory and combined 
with the next field, and the full 525-line 
picture is painted on the screen 60 times 
per second. Sony first demonstrated this 
technology two years ago but has not 
chosen to produce it for consumer use 
yet. So the first non-interlace TV on the 
market will be the Toshiba CZ-2697 
($1700 list), scheduled to arrive in stores 
before Christmas. It is a sleek high-tech 
monitor/receiver with a flat, square- 
cornered, 26-inch screen, MTS stereo, 
cable tuning, and special contrast-op- 
timizing circuitry. At Toshiba’s CES 
exhibit, viewers couldn’t tell whether the 
set was any good; it was shown only with 
a blurry picture from a VCR 

By the way, the purists among us will 
continue to insist that this year’s products 
are not truly “digital” VCRs and TV sets. 
They are fundamentally analog devices 
that employ some digital processing for 
special purposes. There are no digital TV 
broadcasts. And VCRs that store a picture 
on tape as a digital code won't arrive in 
the consumer market until 1990 or later. 
In fact, the first all-digital videotape 
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earlier this year in Japan — just 30 years 
after the first analog videotape recorder 
White IMF WAs Favented 
and manufactured by Ampex, in Cali- 
fornia. 


Details, details 

Bob Carver, the audio engineer known 
for devising clever sound-improving 
circuits and giving them attention-get- 
ting (though sometimes nearly 
fraudulent) names, has now turned his 
inventive attention to video. One of the 
most talked about demonstrations at the 
show was Carver's “pixel generator,” a 
circuit that enhances the apparent sharp- 
ness and fine detail of the picture. 
(“Pixel” is TV jargon for “picture ele- 
ment.”) Carver's idea is that the sharp- 
ness of American-standard (NTSC) tele- 
vision is limited by the 4.2 MHz 
bandwidth allotted by the FCC for 
broadcasting the picture signal. Euro- 
pean TV looks slightly sharper because 
its bandwith extends to about 5 MHz. 
Carver's circuit examines the fine struc- 
ture of the video signal, “predicts” how 
its details were smoothed over by the 
high-frequency rolloff, and puts those 
“lost” details back into the picture. 

One risk in this operation is that the 
smallest details in a broadcast or 
videotaped picture may consist largely of 
electronic noise that appears as low-level 
snow or fine grain in the picture. 
Sharpness-enhancing circuits often suc- 
ceed merely in making the picture look 
grainier. (In fact, the eye is easily fooled; 
a slightly grainy picture may be per- 
ceived as being sharper than a less grainy 
picture with the same actual resolution. 
A similar illusion is well known in audio: 
a recording containing low-level hiss is 
perceived as having more extended 
treble and a more airy ambience than a 
recording that is noiseless but otherwise 
identical.) It will be interesting to see 
how the final version of Carver's circuit 
deals with the distinction between noise 
and video detail. 

An earlier invention that copes with 
this problem is the Faroudja image- 
processing circuit. One version of the 
Faroudja circuit is included in the Kloss 
Model 100 projection television set, 
where it enhances the sharpness of the 
big, 78-inch picture without making it 
look grainyo{it is particularly welcome in 
this application, since projection-TV im- 
ages are sodarge that they always seem a 
bit fuzzy to the eye.) Another version of 
the Faroudja circuit is included in Sony’s 
top-of-the-line SuperBeta VCRs, where it 
reduces video noise in recordings 
without diminishing the picture’s sharp- 
ness. 


Little things 

I said earlier that CES exhibits provide 
a “tantalizing” glimpse of new tech- 
nology. Sometimes that word regains its 
original meaning (from a Greek tale 
about a young man named Tantalus who 
was tortured by goodies held forever just 
out of his reach). At last January’s CES, 
Panasonic made a big hit by showing a 
tiny TV with a remarkably clear three- 
inch color-LCD screen. It was cleverly 
called the Pocket Watch and was sup- 
posed to be available in April for a list 
price of only $299. April came, but the 
Pocket Watch didn’t. We're still waiting. 
Meanwhile, at the summer CES, similar 
color-LCD pocket TVs (but with two- 
inch screens) were announced by Epson 
and Seiko, also at $299. 

Now, it seems, Panasonic’s Pocket 
Watch will be a reality by Christmas, but 
at $495 list. The reason is that a three- 
inch color-LCD screen is a complex de- 
vice containing about 90,000 picture ele- 
ments, each individually controlled by a 
microscopic transistor embedded in the 
screen, and the devices are very difficult 
to mass produce without visible defects. 
The Epson/Seiko two-inch screen con- 
tains about half as many pixels, doubling 
the percentage of defect-free screens in a 
production run. 

Sanyo is using a different technology 
to make a three-inch color TV: a “beam 
indexed” picture tube that uses edge-on 
scanning similar to that in Sony’s Watch- 
man black-and-white pocket TV. This 
method yields a brighter.and sharper 
picture than the LCD screen, but it is 
bulkier (two inches thick), heavier, and 
has a much higher power consumption, 
making battery operation less practical. 

If you want a pocket TV with a color 
screen, the Pocket Watch still looks like 
the best bet. But the virtually unanimous 
opinion within the industry is that pocket 
TVs won't become popular until they are 
priced in the $200 range or less. 
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1986 COLOR 111 MINUTES STEREO PG-13 CLOSED CAPTION 


When Michael Keaton persuades a Japanese auto firm to reopen his 
home town's defunct auto factory, he's a hero. 

But when the Japanese hire him to enforce their policies among his 
American co-workers, he goes from hero to zero in seconds flat. 

It's manpower vs. horsepower on the assembly line. Salami vs. sushi 
in the cafeteria. And a head-on cultural collision that's enough to upset 
the world’s balance of laughter. 

See how really crazy things can get when Michael Keaton's in charge. 
Gung Ho, a biue-collar comedy by director Ron Howard — that could 
only be Made In America. 





©1986 Paramount Pictures Corp. 
All Rights Reserved. 





CAST: Michael Keaton, Gedde Watanabe, George Wendt 


























50 Franklin St. 
(Downtown Crossing) 
Boston 
426-6443 
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‘call 1-800-238-1717 FOR YOUR LOCAL 
FEATURING | VIDEO PARADISE STORE 
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STANDARD GRADE * 
. EX-STANDARDGRADE B0unNE HYANNIS. S DENI. 
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If you still think all videotapes are the sare, 
Sony uavites you to look at our new videotapes. 
Because the same thing that makes Sony TVs 
better makes Sony Beta or VHS videotapes better 
Sony technology. 
The best VCR is only as good as the best Sony 
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means to you is terrific color 
sound at an affordable price. 
And for high-grade 
Sony ES-HG is a porkacee 
Sony Vivax magnetic ps 
-eowe « Videotape: PRO-X. Its ultra-fine Vivax™ video “information” to give you better =a 
| Rer@ particles deliver extraordinary video picture quality even at the slowest speeds: 
and audio recording characteristics So, you see, the standard for buying 
There’ simply no better Sony videotape TVs apphes to videotape, too. When you j 
ome: « say, ‘Til take the Sony,” you'll be getting: 
But no videotape is more the finest picture possible 
Abn Because Sony videotape is as advanced a8 

todays equipment, Better 
videotape, from the people 
who invented better video 
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Continued from page 4 
Getting the big picture 

When Henry Kloss produced 
the first life-size projection tele- 
vision sets, about 15 years ago, 
video hobbyists fell in love with 
them. But from later sales 
statistics one might conclude that 
big-screen TV is a product that 
appeals only to hobbyists and to 
‘the owners of taverns and other 
public places where several doz- 
en people might watch TV 
together. The general public did 
not rush to buy giant-screen sets 
— until lately. Now sales are up: 
more than a quarter of a million 
projection-TV systems were 
purchased last year, and this 
year’s numbers are higher. 

Three things have happened. 

1) Projection sets are being 
domesticated, so they fit into the 
decor of a living room a little 
better than did early sets. 2) Their 
picture quality has improved. 
Many early projection sets gained 
their size at the price of being 
dim, fuzzy, and very expensive. 
The best sets (those made by 
Kloss) have improved a little, but 
the average quality of projection 
sets has improved dramatically. 
3) Big-screen prices have 
stabilized in the $3000-to-$4000 
range. That may sound like a lot, 
but in constant dollars adjusted ~ 
for inflation, the “real” cost is 
half of what it was 15 years ago. 

At the CES, four big-screen 
sets were particularly impressive. 
Two are “front projection” sets, 
with a projection console that sits 
in the middle of the floor (or can 
be ceiling mounted), projecting 
the image onto a free-standing 
screen. The Kloss NovaBeam 100 
($3600 without tuner) employs 
Faroudja image processing, 
which nicely sharpens the detail 
without making the picture look 
grainy on the big 60- or 78-inch 
screen. The Infinity RSTV, which 
is much more expensive, at $5700, 
and is adjustable for screens of 
various sizes, includes surround- 
sound circuitry and was very 
effectively demonstrated with 
powerful sound in a darkened 
home-theater setting. (Incidental- 
ly, the new Harman-Kardon 
VPM500 projection set, which 
employs the same chassis as the 
Infinity, looked much less im- 
pressive — indicating how crucial 
the set-up and surroundings are 
in demonstrating large-screen 
TV. Keep that in mind when you 
go shopping.) 

The two other impressive- 
looking sets were rear-projection 
models that enclose the entire 
system, including optics and 
screen, in a large console. Sony 
has put its high-resolution XBR 
circuitry into a 36-inch projection 
set ($2800) whose picture seemed 
particularly sharp, smooth, and 
clear (but, as with many projec- 
tion sets, you have to sit directly 
in front of it; the picture is dim at 
off-axis angles). And Pioneer's 
40-inch set (introduced last Janu- 
ary at $3500) provides an 
outstanding combination of 
brilliance, rich color, and a broad 
viewing angle, thanks to its use of 
liquid cooling to permit a more 
intense electron beam. 

For overall clarity and detail 
the champion among projection 
systems is the Kloss VB3000, at 
$7500. But it’s not primarily a 
consumer product; it is a com- 
puter monitor with automatically 
adjustable horizontal and vertical 
scan frequencies for use with 
IBM, AT&T, Apple Macintosh, 
and graphic work stations. 

if you like a big picture but still 
don’t find projection sets quite 
brilliant enough, alternatives are 
right around the corner. 
Mitsubishi is the first, and other 
makers will soon follow, with 
“direct view” TV sets containing 
35- and 40-inch picture tubes 
They cost even more than a 
projection set of comparable size, 
and all that glass weighs hun- 
dreds of pounds. But ~~ are 
0 








Furniture Today . 
For SWeestesuned'a- Mertionics. 
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MODEL All3 OAK DESK 
MODEL A213 WALNUT DESK 
26-3/8" h., 30” 4., 60" w., 185 Ibs. 

















































































O'Sullivan « -, the world's leader in electronics furniture offers over 90 different 
and exciting models including entertainment centers, TV/VCR and audio 
" eabinets, microwave oven and television carts, computer furniture and lifestyle 
wail systems. And now . . . quality office furniture too. ' 


O"SULLIVAN’ 


Call or write today for our free color brochures. 

O’Sullivan Industries, Inc. * 19th & Gulf Streets « 
VB « Lamar, Missouri 64759 « 

(417) 682-3322 
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by Peter W. Mitchell 





Quadraphenia 


Who knew stereo 
would come to this? 


















Shure’s HTS 5000 surround audio processor and remote control: better sound than most 


speaker stereo system seemed des- 

tined for early obsolescence. Ex- 
periments had shown that four-channel 
“surround” stereo could provide a dra- 
matically greater feeling of realism that 
was especially impressive with large- 
scale music. Two-speaker playback 
seemed flat, unrealistic, and stale by 
comparison. But within a few years'the 
four-channel crusade had _ been 
squelched by three major obstacles: 

1. Confusion. The original purpose of 
four-channel — to produce a convincing- 
ly realistic sound field — was co-opted 
ard discredited by the parallel develop- 
ment of “quadraphonic’” recordings, 
which attempted to place instruments 
and voices in every quadrant of the 
compass. Quad’s failure was accelerated 
by attempts to promote three inadequate- 
ly developed and mutually incompatible 
systems for storing four channels of 
sound in a single LP groove. 

2. Primitive technology: The electronic 
time-delay circuits of the mid ‘70s were 
expensive, electrically noisy, and failure- 
prone. Thanks to new ICs (integrated 
circuit chips), today’s $250 surround- 
sound devices can match the per- 
formance of yesterday’s $700 systems, 
and new $800 products do a job that 
formerly cost thousands. 

3. The complexity of the set-up. A 
surround-sound system involves four to 
six speakers, four to six. channels of 
amplification, a lot of wiring, and careful 
balancing of volume levels. The average 
listener is unlikely to install such a 
system and learn how to operate it. (On 
the other hand, skeptics in the 1950s said 
that stereo wouldn’t catch on because 


EF ifteen years ago the ordinary two- 


only the most dedicated listeners would 
put two huge corner-horn speakers and 
two room-heating tube amplifiers into 
their living rooms. The development of 
compact acoustic-suspension speakers 
and solid-state receivers made the stereo 
revolution practical; today’s surround- 
system wiring can be simplified by using 
small “poweréd” speakers containing 
their own amplifiers.) 

But surround sound is coming back, 
stimulated by the marriage of video with 
stereo and especially by the rapidly 
growing population of Dolby Stereo film 
soundtracks (with encoded surround 
sound) in video discs, ‘HiFi’ stereo video 
cassettes, and stereo TV broadcasts. The 
poor-performing “quad matrix” circuits, 
which gave four-channel sound a bad 
name when they were first introduced, 
were redesigned and became the basis of 
the Dolby Surround system, which made 
the spaceship battles so exciting in Star 
Wars and its theatrical successors. Now 
Dolby Stereo is returning the favor: by 
creating a new market for four-speaker 
systems, it is also reviving interest in the 
‘‘you-are-there” realism that  four- 
speaker playback can provide for music, 

That doesn’t mean that every de- 
monstration of surround sound is 
guaranteed to sound lifelike. As in the 
early days of two-channel stereo, when 
many recordings featured ping-pong 
effects with exaggerated left-right separ- 
ation, today’s surround-sound systems 
are often demonstrated with exaggerated 
front-back effects (spaceships flying 
overhead and cavernous cathedrals re- 
verberating around the living room). But 
the fundamental purpose is a still greater 
realism, a better “you are there” illusion. 














When done right, ambient-surround 
stereo liberates the sound from the 
speaker boxes, peels the sound field off 
the front wall, and provides a tactile 
specificity that two-speaker stereo can- 
not approach. After you have ex- 
perienced a surround sound system’s 
illusion of being in the same body of air 
with the performers, the impression of 
depth produced by two-speaker stereo 
seems as flat, remote, and artificial as the 
geometric perspectives in a 15th-century 
painting. 


Ambient surround: as you like it 

The purpose of a stereo system is to 
produce a realistic illusion that you are 
hearing live music. But precisely what 
sort of illusion do you want? Should it be 
a “they are here” illusion, the intimate 
impression that the musicians are per- 
forming right in your living room? Or do 
you want a “you are there” illusion, the 
feeling of being in the vast space of the 
concert hall where the music is being 
performed? 

Logically that choice depends in part 
on the type of music you listen to. If your 
taste runs to string quartets, solo folk 
ballads, or small jazz combos, then two- 
speaker stereo can provide a satisfying 
illusion that the performers are right in 
the room with you. But if you thrill to the 
massive sound of the pipe organ, the 
symphonies of Bruckner, 100-voice 
choruses, or grand opera, a “you are 
there” illusion is the only possibility you 
can hope for. Even if you could figure out 
how to fit such large ensembles into a 
living room, they would not sound good 
there. 

The pleasure of hearing a large sound 


movie theaters 


source depends on the acoustics of the 
environment where we hear it. In effect 
the character of the environment is a 
basic part of the musical sound. It-has 
been said that when the Boston Sym- 
phony plays, its most valuable “‘instru- 
ment” is Symphony Hall. The truth of 
that becomes evident when you hear a 
symphony orchestra playing in a high- 
school gym or (worse yet) outdoors. 

So if your idea of musical heaven is to 
be in a nightclub with a jazz combo, in 
the Worcester Centrum with a heavy- 
metal rock band, in Symphony Hall with 
the BSO, or in a cathedral with a choir 
and pipe organ, the goal of surround 
sound is to reproduce the impression of 
being there. In any of these live-music 
environments, only a small part of the 
sound comes directly from the per- 
formers to you. Most of the sound goes 
everywhere else — back toward the stage 
paneling, up to the ceiling, out to the 
walls of the hall — so that listeners are 
bathed in reflections from virtually every 
direction. 

The most important aspect of these 
reflections is their timing. Since they 
travel a longer distance than the direct 
sound, they arrive at the ear later, 
delayed by approximately one milli- 
second for each foot of extra distance. 
Reflections arriving less than 50 milli- 
seconds after the corresponding direct 
sound are not perceived as separate 
echoes by the ear/brain system. Their 
effect is subliminal: subjectively they 
become part of the direct sound, making 
it seem warmer, fuller, and louder than it 
really is. Reflections. that are delayed 
much longer than 50 milliseconds may 

Continued on page 12 























LOOKING FOR YOUR BIG BREAK? 


The Boston Phoenix now has a special classified section 
devoted exclusively to Music and the Arts. It’s the first 
place to look if you are looking (or booking) auditions, 
gigs, studio space, acting, dance and music instruction 


or want to buy or sell instruments. 


It’s all here, in one easy-to-find place, waiting for you. 
Don‘t miss Music and the Arts. Every week in the 


Boston Phoenix. 


THE BOSTON 
To place your ad, Pheenix call 267-1234 


AMERICAN EXPRESS, VISA, and MASTER CARD accepted 
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We buy and sell used CDs 
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OGITAY AUDIO 
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disc store 


261 Newbury Street 
Boston, MA 02116 
267-9291 
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This handsome turniture cabinet 
can house a variety of components j it *PDrova! th 
with room to spare for records Accepta Nec 

tapes and compact discs orp 


GREAT DEALS ON "=" 
GREAT ENTERTAINMENT 
FROM THE LEADER IN HOME VIDEO! 


With RCA Digital Command Components, one remote control 
commands your RCA TV, compatible RCA VCR and complete RCA 
audio rr And for a limited time, when you buy any combination of 
Digital Command audio/video components worth $1500.00 or more, 

Ou get a deluxe audio/video cabinet to showcase your system—abso- 
utely FREE. This fine-furniture cabinet can hold a complete collection 
of remote-compatible RCA components, including TV or Monitor- 

! Receiver, Video Recorder, Stereo Receiver, Compact Disc Player, 

Audio Cassette Deck and Turntable. As an added bonus, RCA makes your system purchase 
easy to buy and easy to install with special no money down/8.8% financing and free in-home 
set-up of your entire system. 
HURRY... ALL OFFERS END DECEMBER 31, 1986. 


*Minimum system purchase of $1500.00 required to qualify for free cabinet, financing and in-home set-up offers 
Audio-video cabinet styling may vary due to availability from manufacturers 

















See your local RCA dealer for details 
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Continued from page 8 

become audible as distinct echoes, or 
they may become part of the reverberant 
“tail” that gradually dies away after each 
note. 

Pop music is recorded in sound- 
absorbent studios, but electronic-delay 
circuits and reverberation chambers are 
often used to add a feeling of space to the 
sound, In classical music it has become 
standard operating procedure to include 
the ambience of the concert hall in the 
recording, sometimes at an exaggerated 
level. The crucial difficulty is that in 
stereo playback the hall ambience is 
reproduced by the same speakers, and it 
arrives at the listener from the same 
frontal direction, as the primary on-stage 
sound. 

Two-speaker stereo can project a de- 
tailed sonic image in front of the listener; 
with the best recordings it can even 
seem to dissolve the front wall of the 
listening room, providing a convincing 
aural view of the concert hall in front of 
you. But it cannot place you in the center 
of that hall. When recording engineers 
try to enhance the spatial impression by 
recording the ambience at a higher vol- 
ume level, the usual result is an im- 
pression that the musicians are playing 
at the mouth of a deep cavern. Am- - 
bience_ is, by definition, omni-direc- 
tional; to sound life-like it must be sep- 
arated from the direct sound and 
presented to the ear from different direc- 
tions. For a convincing you-are-there il- 
lusion, you need a surround-sound sys- 
tem with four, six, or more loudspeak- 
ers. 

During the last two decades much has 
been learned about the ear’s perception 
of ambience, notably in research prompt- 
ed by complaints that modern concert 
halls don’t sound as good as the great 
halls of the past. One important dis- 


covery is the importance of “‘inter-aural 


incoherence.” Reflections arriving from 


above, in front, or directly behind the 
listener affect both ears identically (i.e., 
coherently), which diminishes the quali- 
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Stereo 


ty of the perceived ambience.. The 
ear/brain system seems to prefer lateral 
reflections, which arrive first and strong- 
er at one ear and then, thanks to the size 
and mass of the head, later and weaker at 
the other ear. 

The lesson for concert-hall design is 
that lateral reflections from side walls 
and balcony fronts are good, while 
vertical reflections should be delayed (by 
making the ceiling as high as possible) or 
should be scattered and diffused. The 
consequence for home playback is that 
the preferred location for surround- 
sound speakers is along the side walls, 
not behind the listener. This confirms 
earlier research showing that, in the 
presence of a primary sound from the 
front, the ear is most acutely sensitive to 
secondary sounds that arrive from the 
sides, at azimuthal angles of 90 to 120 
degrees from the front sound. 


Ambience reproduction 

Ambient-sound reproduction is an 
experimental area in which no two 
products work exactly the same way. The 
basic techniques are these: 

1. L— R. Stereo can be described as the” 
mathematical sum of a purely mono- 
phonic left plus right (L +R) signal 
(produced by horizontal motion of the 
stylus in the LP groove), plus a left minus 
right (L— R) “stereo difference” signal 
that corresponds to vertical stylus motion 
and contains all of the stereo image’s 
spatial and “depth” cues. Basic ambient- 
surround systems simply . extract this 
L—R signal and feed it to speakers 
located at the sides of the room. 

2. Matrix. In the quadraphonic record- 
ings of a decade ago, rear signals were 
mixed into the main L and R channels 
through a “matrix” circuit that in- 
troduced a 90-degree phase shift be- 
tween the signals. A matrix decoder can 
be used to play old SQ, QS, and 
Ambisonic records, as well as to extract 
some ambience from stereo discs. 

3. Delayed L — R. The practical draw- 
back of basic L — R and matrix surround 
decoders is that the side speakers must 
be farther away than your stereo speak- 
ers are, in order to ensure that the 
ambient sound will arrive at your ears 
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after the direct sounds Depending on the 
arrangement of furnishings in your 
room, it may be difficult to place the side 
speakers far enough away. But it is 
essential: if the ambient speakers are too 
close to you, their sound will arrive first 
and the ear will hear them as direct 
sound sources. To guarantee late arrival, 
most surround processors contain a time- 
delay circuit that retards the ambience 
signal by 20 or 30 milliseconds. 

L —R systems, with or without delay, 
suffer from two other notable drawbacks: 
(A) In most recordings the bass is 
monophonic, so the extracted ambience 
tends to be bass-shy. (B) The process 
works fine with tapes and CDs, but in 
LPs and stereo FM the L — R signal often 
contains noise and distortion that is 
doubly annoying when it surrounds you. 

4. Delayed L + R. The purest approach 
is to imitate what the concert hall does: 
delay the whole sound, not just the L — R 
portion of it. In 1970 the Danish scientist 
E.R. Madsen discovered that if the stereo 
signal is delayed by 20 milliseconds and 
fed to side speakers, recorded ambience 
is “unmasked.” But this requires two 
costly delay. circuits. Most surround 
products contain just one, delaying either 
the L+R mono blend or the L—-R 
difference signal, but not the L and R 
signals in parallel. 

While the Madsen method avoids any 
of the potentially obtrusive side effects of 
L ~R systems, it also tends to be rather 
subtle in its benefits — too subtle for 
effective demonstration in stores. To 
produce a more dramatic and satisfyingly 
large-scaled result, all L— R delay sys- 
tems use long delays, multiple delays, 
and/or recirculating circuits to simulate 
reverberation. 


Dolby Surround 

The Dolby Stereo process, including 
Dolby Surround encoding, has been used 
in about 800 feature films to date, and 
when movies are transferred to video 
their Dolby Surround encoding remains 
intact. Dolby Surround encoding is also 
being used more and more in 
nontheatrical video productions (i.e., 
music videos and TV concerts). Conse- 
quently surround processing is expected 
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to become a standard. part of :the:- home 
audio/video entertainment theater. A full 
Dolby Surround playback system in- 
cludes these ingredients, in addition to 
stereo: 

1. Surround speakers. The surround 
signal is L — R, delayed by 15 to 30 milli- 
seconds, with modified Dolby-B noise 
reduction and a high-frequency rolloff 
(which suppresses delay-line noise and 
minimizes false rear localization’ of on- 
screen sounds). 

2. A subwoofer (optional) in case your 
stereo speakers don’t provide a suffi- 
ciently theatrical wallop. 

3. An optional center-front “dialog” 
channel. This is strongly recommended 
to combat the “precedence” problem in 
two-channel stereo. If you don’t sit 
precisely on the central axis, the stereo 
image tends to shift toward the speaker 
that you are closer to, pulling the dialog 
off-screen. The center speaker stabilizes 
the aural image so that it coincides with 
the visual image. 

4. “Steering” logic circuits that adjust 
the phase and amplitude of each output 
channel on a moment-by-moment basis 
to enhance localization. For instance, the 
center channel is instantly boosted 2.5dB 
when dialog occurs, and when there are 
only environmental sounds the sur- 
round output is raised, slightly to en- 
hance the airy realism of the ambience. 


Shopping choices 

Surround systems for video vary wide- 
ly in sophistication. At the most basic 
level, several TV manufacturers are 
planning stereo-TV sets containing a 
simple L—R circuit (but without the 
delay). All surround processors that use 
the Dolby name or symbol must include 
a time-delay circuit to reduce front/back 
confusion, plus the Dolby noise-reduc- 
tion chip. More elaborate systems in- 
clude a center channel, but only the most 
costly processors include steering logic. 
Some processors include Dolby’s sug- 
gested treble rolloff; others provide full 
high-frequency response for the am- 
bience signal. (You'll have to decide for 
yourself whether that is a good idea.) 

A basic L — R processor with time-de- 
lay is a good choice for shoppers on a 
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restricted budget, since it can serve effec- 
tively for both ambience and Dolby Sur- 
round. But for the very best results, 
these two goals require differently op- 
timized processing. (To take an obvious 
point, steering logic should not be used 
with recordings that were not encoded 
with Dolby Surround.) 

If a processor contains just one delay 
circuit (or none), does it feed the same 
signal to both ambience speakers? If no 
special processing is added, the rear 
speakers tend to be coherent, lacking 
spaciousness. Few manufacturers ad- 
dress this issue, but some processors are 


and this is one reason why. 

Concerning the amplifier used to drive 
the surround speakers, the recommend- 
ations of different manufacturers range 
from 10 to 100 percent of your main 
amplifier’s power. Usually one-third is 
adequate. As for the speakers, in Dolby 
Surround the low bass and high treble 
are filtered out anyway, so the important 
thing is a smooth midrange, and that's 
the most important criterion for good 
ambient-surround, too. Wide dispersion 
helps, as does aiming the ambience 
speakers upward to bounce their sound 
around the room instead of beaming it at 


more convincingly spacious than others, _ your ears. 


Surround processors differ widely in 
design, and new models are constantly 
being introduced. Denon’s AVC-500 
($375) is an audio/video control center 
with several video inputs, a five-band 
equalizer, video enhancement, and a 
built-in 22-watt amplifier for the sur- 
round sound. The Audionics SD-2 ($360) 
has full-bandwidth L—R, adjustable 
time-delay, and automatic input balanc- 
ing to prevent inadvertent leakage of 
dialog into the surround channels. The 
AudioSource SS-1 ($290) includes a 30- 
watt amplifier and a control to boost high 
or low frequencies. The Phoenix 250DL 


sounding of the low-cost processors 
(with adjustable delay, noise reduction, 
and a center-front output without steer 
ing logic), is being reintroduced by 
Rhoades, the TV-sound compatgy. The 
Fosgate 3601 ($550) has a fixed 20- 
millisecond delay with Dolby B, 40-watt 
amplifiers, a powerful bass boost, op- 
tional remote control, and a center-front 
output with steering logic. The Sony 
SDP-505ES ($700) has adjustable delay 
(using particularly wide-range digital 
circuits), Dolby B, a center-front output 
without steering, 16-watt amplifiers, and 
three types of ambient surround (matrix, 
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($250), which used to be the best delayed L — R, or delayed stereo). 
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You can see our philosophy expressed the moment you walk in the 
door. That is, to offer the consumer the very finest state-of-the-art 
home entertainment systems presented in an ideal setting. A setting 
most familiar. Your living room. Or perhaps your den. 


At A.V.E., you'll find entertainment systems displayed in a show- 
room that best simulates the way you'll actually use the system at 
home. After all, one doesn’t buy a car after a test drive in the 
showroom. One opens up the car on the road. To test the feel, 
the performance, the fit, the emotional experience. 


The NEC ES-2600 marks an important step in audio-video 
systems. Not only does it integrate state-of-the-art audio and 
video equipment, including a four channel amplifier, incorporating 
Dolby surround, a dual well cassette deck, digital tuner, CD player 
and a VHS Hi Fi video recorder with HQ; but it also allows you to 
operate nearly every function of all components with a single 
remote control. 

Our custom design service and on-site (your home) consultation 
are two ways in which we extend ourselves to ensure your 
complete satisfaction, both in terms of performance and aesthetic 
function. 
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ES-2600 UNIFIED REMOTE SYSTEM 


And with our selection of remote controlled systems, you can 
choose the entertainment package you want with the flexibility to 
go from Boston Garden to Symphony Hall with the mere push of 
a button. 

We're Audio Video Environments, and we kindly suggest you 
remember our name. Because after all, sooner or later, you'll want 
sight and sound for the way you live, and that's why we're here 


AUDIO VIDEO ENVIRONMENTS 
8 Eliot St., Cambridge, MA 864-8001 


ACROSS FROM THE CHARLES SQUARE HOTEL COMPLEX 
Hours M-F |1AM-6PM * SAT. |OAM-SPM and by appointment 
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nstalling a television system can be 
se connect the antenna to the 

input terminals (if it isn’t already 
built in), plug the AC line cord into the 
wall, and you’re done. But when you add 
VCRs and cable TV to multiply your 
viewing options, you create more 
possibilities for confusion about how to 
connect everything. 

If you're really lucky, the instruction 
manuals provided with each part of your 
video system will make everything clear, 
with enough diagrams to cover all 
possibilities. All too often, though, the 
instructions provided with a TV ora VCR 
outline only the simplest and most 


common situations, leaving you to guess 
how to use the equipment you actually 
have. 

Since I can’t describe in this space the 
connections for every possible system, 
I'll try something else: I'll explain how 
video components work and illustrate 
hew that understanding leads to some 
useful hook-up options that instruction 
booklets often leave out. Then perhaps 
you will be better prepared to figure out 
the most effective way to connect and 
use your particular system. 

Incidentally, most pieces of video gear 
have both inputs and outputs, and you 
have to keep them straight. When | hook 
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up a system and it doesn’t work right, the 
problem, in nine cases out of 10, is that I 
have inadvertently tried to feed a signal 
into an output socket or take a signal out 
of an input. I find it helpful to make a 
wiring diagram with arrows showing the 
direction of signal flow in each wire. 

Except where otherwise specified, the 
connections I'll be describing are made 
with “coaxial” cable, also known as 75- 
ohm cable. This type of wire, available in 
either black or white and in lengths from 
one foot to 100 feet, is used for both roof 
antennas and cable-TV connections. 
Normally it has screw-on “F” connectors 
on each end, which are excellent for 
semipermanent hook-ups. If you're go- 
ing to be changing connections often, 
buy cables with “push-on” F connectors, 
or add push-on adapters (Radio Shack 
no. 278-218 or equivalent, 99 cents) to 
your screw-on connectors. 

We begin with Figure 1, the simplest 
and commonest connection. The as- 
sumption here is that your signal source 
is an antenna — or, if it is a cable system, 
that both the VCR and TV set have 
“cable-ready” tuning, so no cable con- 
verter box is required. (We'll get to that 
complication later.) 

The logic of this hook-up .is that it 
allows you to record one show while 
watching another — tape Channel 2 on 
the VCR while watching. Channel 4 on 
the TV, or vice versa. How does that 
work? Answer: every VCR contains a 
signal splitter. The signal arriving at the 
VCR from the antenna or cable is 
immediately split in half. One half of the 
signal goes to the VCR’s tuning circuit, 
allowing you to record broadcasts at will. 
The other half of the signal goes directly 
to the VHF OUT socket, and thence to 
the TV set. (If the signal is weak, the 
splitting may make it weaker, yielding a 
snowy picture. On most channels the 
signal is strong enough that splitting has 
no visible effect.) 

First-time VCR users often speak of 
“recording a show off the TV set.” But as 
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you see, when you record a broadcast the 
VCR gets its signal directly from the 
antenna or cable, not from the TV. As far 
as the VCR is concerned, the TV is used 
only for playback. When you're taping a 
show, the TV not only doesn’t have to be 
turned on, it needn’t even be connected. 


The RF modulator and its uses 

When you play a recorded tape, the 
VCR must produce a broadcastlike signal 
for the TV set to receive. For this purpose, 
every VCR contains an “RF modulator” 
that puts the VCR’s signal onto Channel 
3 or 4. Here’s something the manual 
usually doesn’t tell you: in most VCRs 
the RF modulator produces a consistently 
strong signal that can be split and sent 
through long cables with little or no loss 
of picture quality. 

So if you want to play tapes from your 
VCR through other TV sets elsewhere in 
the house, you don’t need to buy any 
special equipment. Just buy a coaxial 
cable long enough to reach from the VCR 
to the second TV — upstairs, downstairs, 
wherever. You will also need a simple 
coaxial splitter (Radio Shack no. 1141, or 
equivalent, $4) and a short cable to reach 
from the VCR to the splitter, as shown in 
Figure 2. 

As a bonus, this hook-up can also be 
used to distribute a cable-TV signal. 
Cable companies usually charge extra to 
provide a cable feed to a second TV in 
another room; but Figure 2 shows how 
you can relay both the cable signal and 
the VCR’s output to two TV sets in 
different rooms. If the VCR has cable- 
ready tuning (virtually all new VCRs do), 
you could leave the second TV tuned to 
Channel 3 and use the VCR to tune most 
cable channels. Of course there is one 
limitation to this scheme: you can’t select 
channels or operate the VCR's controls 
from the other room. (What do you 
expect for nothing?) 

The more serious limitation of this 
hook-up is that the same output signal 
from the VCR goes to both TV sets. If you 
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Figure 3 
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want the flexibility to.watch a tape on the 
bedroom TV while someone views a 
cable channel on the living-room TV, 
you could try the more elaborate hook- 
up shown in Figure 3. The main TV set is 
fed from an A-B switch (Radio Shack no. 
15-1254 or equivalent, $5), which selects 
either the split VCR output or the 
incoming antenna/cable signal. 

With any of these hook-ups, there is 
one trap to watch for: the setting of the 
VCR's output selector. This switch, 
usually named VCR/TV, selects what 
signal is fed to the VHF OUT socket and, 
therefore, to the TV set. At the “TV” 
setting, the antenna/cable signal is split 
and fed directly to the output, allowing 
you to use the TV’s own channel selector 
for tuning. At the “VCR” setting, the 
signal from the VCR’s interior is fed out 
on Channel 3 via the RF modulator; what 
you see is the channel the VCR itself is 
tuned to. (When the PLAY button is 
pushed, the selector automatically flips 
to “VCR” in most machines.) 

The point is that when you want to use 
the VCR as a channel selector for cable 
tuning, the output selector must be set to 
“VCR,” and the TV must be tuned to 
Channel 3. When you want to do your 
channel tuning on the TV itself, the 
VCR’s output selector must be set to 
re >t 


Cable complications 

Cable-TV systems use RF modulators 
too, giving you a lot of potential flexibili- 
ty with regard to signal-splitting and 
connections among cable converters, 
VCRs, and TV sets. Most VCRs have 
cable-ready tuning, which should make 
life easier — except that the extra-cost 
pay channels tend to be scrambled, so 
you still have to use the cable company’s 
converter box to unscramble them. If you 
have an old TV without cable-ready 
tuning, you'll use the converter box for 
all channel selection. So how can you 
make the most flexible use of the 
converter? 

Figure 4 shows an obvious, “standard” 
way to connect a VCR and TV to a cable 
system. It works fine; the cable converter 
does all tuning (to both the regular and 
the extra-cost pay channels); and you can 
record movies from the pay channels 
(assuming, of course, that you are paying 
the extra fee to receive them). But this 
hook-up sacrifices the greatest virtue of 
the VCR: the ability to record one show 
while you watch another. 

Figure 5 solves that problem. The VCR, 
with its cable-ready tuning, can record 
regular (nonscrambled) channels, while 
the converter box tunes all channels 
(including any scrambled ones) for the 
IV set. But now you have lost the ability 
to record the movies from the pay 
channels. 

Figure 6 illustrates a hook-up that 
provides maximum flexibility for a sys- 
tem consisting of a cable-ready VCR and 
an old, non-cable-ready TV set. The 
wiring looks complicated, but it is quite 
logical, There are two primary signal 
paths to think about: one to the TV set 
and one to the VCR. Just follow the 
arrows. 

Starting at the top, first the cable signa! 
is split into two halves. (Cable signals 
normally.are strong enough that splitting 
should have little effect on picture 
quality.) Half of the signal goes to the 
VCR. Since the VCR has cable-ready 
tuning, it can tune all of the normal 
(unscrambled) cable channels. 

The other half of the cable signal goes 
to the cable converter box. The con- 
verter’s output is split, with half going to 
the TV set. Since the TV does not have 
cable-ready tuning, it is left permanently 
tuned to Channel 3, and the converter 
box is used to tune all channels (both 
regular and pay). 

Here’s where the complications start: 
in order to permit the VCR to tape pay- 
TV movies, we feed the other half of the 
cable converter’s output back to the VCR, 
where an A-B selector switch chooses 
either the normal cable signal (left) or the 
decoded converter output (right) for the 
VCR. 

And, of course, when playing tapes we 
still need to feed the VCR's output to the 
TV; so a second A-B selector switch near 
the TV is used to choose whether it will 
receive the VCR's output (left) or the 
tuned cable signal from the converter 
(right). 

You can't hurt anything by ex- 
perimenting \-ith video connections this 
way. If a complicated hook-up doesn't 
deliver the results you want, and you 
can't figure out why, you can always 
return to a simpler previous arrangemen 
and start over. o 
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THIS MONTH FROM PARAMOUNT HOME VIDEO 





PRIL FOOLS MAY 





The producer who scared you 
silly in ‘Friday the 13th, Parts 
Two through Five”’ is back to 
make your skin crawl again with 
APRIL FOOL’S DAY. 

Muffy St. John invites her col- 
lege friends up to her parents’ 
secluded island home for the 
time of their lives. But what 
starts out as a weekend of harm- 
less APRIL FOOL’S DAY pranks, 
turns into a bloody battle for 
survival. Someone is trimming 
the guest list ... one murder at 
a time! 

Suspense, practical jokes and 
gory murders. Your customers 
will love APRIL FOOL’S DAY! 
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THIS MONTH FROM PARAMOUNT HOME VIDEO 











i Bones on the true story of the - 


girl who found herself Queen of 
England at age 16, LADY JANE is 
historical romance at its bit- 
tersweet best. Against her will, 
Lady Jane Grey, cousin to the 
deceased Henry VIII, was 
crowned Queen and _ ruled 
England... for nine days. 

Filmed on location, LADY 
JANE stars acclaimed new- 
comer, Helena Bonham Carter 
(‘Room with a View’’). 

Give your customers a sump- 
| tuous glimpse into 16th Century 
romance and intrigue, LADY 
| JANE. 
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ost of the annual Emmys 

awards for outstanding 

television’ go to Holly- 
wood actors and directors, but 
this year an Emmy came to 
Boston (well, Newton, actually) 
in the hands of Les Tyler, chief 
engineer at dbx. Dbx and Zenith 
won Emmys for creating the MTS 
system of stereo-TV sound. Every 
MTS-equipped TV or VCR con- 
tains a special dbx noise-reduc- 
tion circuit that makes stereo TV 
clearer and quieter than stereo 
FM. 

~ * * 

Miami Vice was the first reg- 
ular network television program 
to make effective use of MTS 
stereo-TV technology, but it isn’t 
resting on its laurels. In addition 
to being given new clothes and a 
new white Ferrari Testarossa 
sports car, the Vice squad is also 
getting better sound. Last year 
only the music was in stereo; all 
other sounds on the show 
(dialogue, gunshots, cars, action, 
and background noise) were in 
plain old mono. This season, 
though the primary voices re- 
main in mono (as they do in all 
movies and stereo TV shows, to 
ensure that dialogue will match 
the on-screen image), all other 
sounds are being recorded in 
stereo with a Sony PCM-F1 
portable digital recording 
processor. 

* * ~ 

The thrill-packed sixth game of 
the World Series was even more 
thrilling for videophiles who had 
connected their TVs to elaborate 
audio systems. Although NBC 
did not produce the broadcast in 
official Dolby Surround sound, 
the stereo was wonderfully 
spacious, and those viewers who 
used surround decoding were 
rewarded with a splendid sense 
of you-are-there realism, with 
crowd noise coming from every 
direction. 

- * * 

If MTS stereo merely added 
some left-right spread to tele- 
vision sound, it wouldn't amount 
to much. The real importance of 
stereovis that it has caused TV 
producers to start paying atten- 
tion to sound quality. (The in- 
troduction of the Dolby Stereo 
process into movies a decade ago 
had a similar salutary effect on 
the quality of film sound.) When 
TV sound is heard through a 
wide-range audio system, it is 
often revealed to have subtle 
details, off-screen ambience, 
crisp highs, and powerful lows 
that substantially enhance the 
drama and pleasure of the show. 

Trouble is, the little speakers 
(either built-in or detachable) 
that come with many stereo TV 
sets can’t do justice to a good TV 
soundtrack. Generally speaking, 
if you want to hear full-range TV 
sound you have to buy separate 
full-size stereo speakers and an 
amplifier to drive them. That's no 
obstacle for serious hobbyists, 
but many people aren't ready for 
the complications of a multi- 
component system. The 
challenge, then, was to find a way 
to build wide-range stereo sound 
into a TV set. 

Two years ago the Bose Cor- 
poration, in Framingham, in- 
troduced a unique one-piece 
stereo package called the 
Acoustic Wave Music System — a 
complete hi-fi stereo system for 
people who won't buy stereo 
components (or for anyone who 
wants good sound in a small 
space). This $650 unit combined 
AM/FM tuning, a Dolby B cas- 
sette deck, a 20-watt amp, and 
remarkably good-sounding 
speakers (with clean, strong bass 
down to below 60 Hz) in a box 
occupying less than 1.5 cubic feet 
of space. Its impressive per- 
formance was based on_ in- 
genious use of multiple re- 
sonances in a folded six-foot tube 
to reinforce the bass from a small 
woofer. Bose engineers also 
showed how this Acoustic Wave 
system could be installed within 
the confines of a conventional 
table-model TV set, producing 
the sort of powerful stereo sound 





News from the video world 


that would normally require sep- 
arate free-standing speakers. 
Who would~put this idea into 
practice? Zenith, that’s who. Four 
new Zenith “System 3” 27-inch 
monitor/receivers feature sound 
by Bose. And since they have 
extra audio inputs, you can con- 
nect a tape deck or CD player and 
listen to music through the stereo 
system when you're not watch- 


by Peter W. Mitchell 


ing TV. 
° . * 

Super SuperBeta. Sometimes 
the threatened demise of a tech- 
nology becomes the strongest 
stimulus for its improvement. In 
high-end audio, for example, 
vacuum-tube amplifiers under- 
went their greatest refinements 
only after transistors officially 
killed off the tube. 





In video, consider the case of 
the Beta VCR. About one-fourth 
of the VCRs in homes are Beta 
machines, so there is a continuing 
market for tapes in the Beta 
format, but more than 90 percent 
of new VCRs sold today are VHS. 
Every company except Sony has 
stopped making new Beta decks, 
and the industry has declared 
Beta a dying format. 
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the period of its decline has 
en the time when Beta’s 
superiority over VHS has been 
most clearly established. HQ 
circuits have improved the pic- 
ture quality of some VHS decks, 
but the enhancement provided 
by SuperBeta is visibly superior. 
Sony’s SL-HF900 SuperBeta VCR 
produces the sharpest and 
clearest picture of any VCR on 
the market today, and a new 
Sony deck planned for introduc- 
tion next spring will be even 
sharper. In current SuperBeta 
decks the video carrier is moved 
up by 0.8 MHz in frequency, a 
shift that improves picture sharp- 
ness but keeps SuperBeta record- 
ings compatible with older nor- 
mal-Beta VCRs. In the new ma- 
chine the video frequency will be 
boosted by 1.2 MHz at the Beta-! 
speed, producing nearly broad- 
cast-quality pictures, but the 
tapes won't play properly on 
older machines. The new deck, 
priced at a whopping $1700 list, 
will also contain flying erase 
heads (for smooth edits) and a 
programmable editing system. 
al * . 

Super LaserDisc. When the 
LaserDise system for video discs 
was launched, several years ago, 
it seemed particularly exciting to 
videophiles for three reasons: 1) it 
offered the best picture quality of 
the three proposed video disc 
formats; 2) it promised wide- 
range stereo sound; and 3) its use 
of a “constant angular velocity” 
(CAV) format allowed the player, 
at virtually no extra cost, to 
accomplish an impressive variety 
of special effects, including slow 
motion and freeze-frame with no 
loss of picture clarity. These 
effects played a prominent role in 
every LaserDisc demonstration 

Then the other shoe dropped 
The industry figured out how to 
make “constant linear velocity” 
(CLV) discs, which allowed an 
entire two-hour movie to fit on 
one disc but completely 
abolished the special effects 
Most of the 1500 LaserDiscs on 
the market are in CLV format. So 
while VCRs have gradually ac 
quired good _ special-effects 
processing, the superior disc sys 
tem took a giant step backward 
causing much grinding of teeth 
among disc enthusiasts 

But there’s good news from the 
Japan Electronics Show, held last 
month in Tokyo: Pioneer an 
nounced a new LaserDisc player 
equipped with a digital video 
memory. Like the new ‘digital’ 
VCRs from Toshiba, RCA, and 
Hitachi, it can store a complete 
TV picture and play it back from 
the digital memory, producing 
freeze-frame and slow-motion ef 
fects that are perfectly stable and 
flicker-free with any disc — CAV 
or CLV. The new player, which 
probably will reach the US next 
spring with a retail price in the 
$1600 range, boasts superb 
techical specifications for both 
audio and video 

7 * . 

Here we go again In all Beta 
and VHS video-cassette systems 
the tape is a half-inch (12 milli 
meters) wide. In the new gen 
eration of lightweight “8mm’ 
video camcorders the tape is, of 
course, eight millimeters wide 
Next year the audio industry will 
introduce a new kind of digital 
audio tape (DAT) recorder using 
virtually the same mechanism as 
an 8mm camcorder but scaled 
down to use a special “digital 
audio” cassette that is about the 
same size as a conventional audio 
cassette. Its tape is four milli 
meters wide. 

In the spirit of “anything you 
can make, | can make smaller,’ 
Samsung Electronics unveiled a 
new video camcorder at last 
month’s Korea Electronics Show 

using a 4mm DAT cassette to 
store the video signal. According 
to a report in AudioVideo Inter 


national, the 4mm _ camcorder 
weighs only 2.9 pounds and 
includes a pop-up 2.5-inch color 
LCD screen that serves as a 
viewfinder as well as a general 


purpose UHF/VHF mini-T\ 
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_ Finally, 
a projection TV 
where more is not less. _ 


in the world of projection TV, the quest for 
more screen area has all too often led to less 
picture quality. The bigger screens have been sadly 
washed out and fuzzy. And colors that should be 
rich. come out looking like pastels. 

But all that has changed with the new 46” 
PJ-4650 from NEC. If you haven't seen it, you 
haven't seen how good a Projection TV can be. 
NEC delivers more color thanks to improved 
phosphors, more detail thanks to all-glass optically- 
coupled lenses, and more brightness thanks to our 
unique high-output picture tubes. And wonder of 
wonders, NEC puts all this in a picture that’s nearly 
six times the size of the 19” screen you may be 
watching now. 

What's more, NEC Projection TVs are 
surprisingly affordable. Which means you can get a 
lot more out of television for a lot less than you‘d 


~ NEC 


We bring high technology home. 


For more information call (312) 860-9500. 
NEC Home Electronics (U S.A ) inc , 1255 Michael Drive, Wood Dale, IL 60191 











PJ-4650 DELUXE 46” DIAGONAL 
PROJECTION TV. 


@ Folding wooden doors 

@ Stereo TV/SAP reception 

e Unified TV/VCR wireless remote 

@ High-output picture tubes with liquid cooling 
e Super-accurate magnetic focusing 


@ Monitor inputs and outputs for full flexibility 


P3-4615 46" DIAGONAL PJ-4030 40” DIAGONAL PJ-3715 COMPACT 37” 





MASSACHUSETTS 


Arlington, MA 02174 
Audio Vision 
1060 Mass. Ave. 


Arlington, MA 02174 
Cameras, Inc. 

860 Mass. Ave. 
Boston, MA 02108 
Sherman’s 

11 Bromfield St. 


Boston, MA 02215 
Tweeter, Etc. 
874 Commonweait!, ;.\ve 


Braintree, MA 02184 
Tweeter, Etc. 
120 Granite St. 


Burlington, MA 01803 
Tweeter, Et>. 
Burlington Ma' 


PROJECTION TV. 


PROJECTION TV. 
@ Forung “oaden aoors 
@ Stereo TYGAP recep 


eo HK iret picture! 


Visit your authorized NEC Dealer today! 


Cambridge, MA 02138 
Audio/Viceo Esvwironment 
8 Eliot St. 

Cambridge, MA 02144 
Morey Hirsch, Inc. 

1030 Cambridge St 


Cambridge, MA 62139 
Tweeter, Etc. 
350 Brookline St 


Cambridge, MA 021.°5 
Tweeter, Etc. 
102 Ali Auburn St 


Chestnut Hill, MA 02167 
Tweeter, Etc. 
The Mal! —- Rovtag 


Danvers, MA 91923 
Tweeter, Etc 
Liderty Tree Vel! 


Dedham, MA 02026 
Tweeter. Etc. 
Dedham Plaza — Rt. 1 


Frarningham, MA 01701 
Sound Playground 
150 Worcester Rd. — Rt. 9 


Framingham, MA 01701 


Tweeter. Etc. 
86 Worcester Rd. — Rt. 9 


Hanover, MA 02339 
Tweeter, Etc. 
1810 Washington St. 


Hyannis, MA 02601 


Tweeter, Etc. 
Cape Cod Mail 


Peabody, MA 01960 
Tri-City Sales 
* Webster St./industrial Pk. 


jaaaelades PROJECTION 


@ Stereo TV/SAP reception 

@ Unified TV/VCR wireless 
remote 

@ High-output picture tubes 
with liquid cooling 

@ Monitor inputs and 
outputs for full flexibility 


Salem, MA 01970 
Tri-City Sales 

272 Highland Ave. 
Waltham, MA 02154 
Waltham Camera 
363-365 Moody St. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester, NH 03103 
Tweeter, Etc. 

Mall of New Hampshire 
1500 South Willow St. 
Nashua, NH 03060 
Tweeter, Etc. 

Pheasant Lane Mall 

310 Daniel Webster Hwy. 
Tweeter, Etc. 

520 Amherst St.-Rte. 101A 
Salem, NH 03079 
Cuomo’s 

291 South B™adway 





